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It was a regular dramatic performance every first of the month in the 
little cottage of the old General and Madame B----. 


It began with the waking up of the General by his wife, standing at 
the bedside with a cup of black coffee. 


"He! Ah! Oh, Honorine! Yes; the first of the month, and 
affairs--affairs to be transacted." 


On those mornings when affairs were to be transacted there was not 
much leisure for the household; and it was Honorine who constituted 
the household. Not the old dressing-gown and slippers, the old, old 
trousers, and the antediluvian neck-foulard of other days! Far from 

it. It was a case of warm water (with even a fling of cologne in it), 

of the trimming of beard and mustache by Honorine, and the black 
broadcloth suit, and the brown satin stock, and that je ne sais quoi 

de dégagé_ which no one could possess or assume like the old General. 
Whether he possessed or assumed it is an uncertainty which hung over 
the fine manners of all the gentlemen of his day, who were kept 
through their youth in Paris to cultivate bon ton_ and an education. 


It was also something of a gala-day for Madame la Générale too, as it 
must be a gala-day for all old wives to see their husbands pranked 


in the manners and graces that had conquered their maidenhood, and 
exhaling once more that ambrosial fragrance which once so well 
incensed their compelling presence. 


Ah, to the end a woman loves to celebrate her conquest! It is the last 
touch of misfortune with her to lose in the old, the ugly, and the 
commonplace her youthful lord and master. If one could look under the 
gray hairs and wrinkles with which time thatches old women, one would 
be surprised to see the flutterings, the quiverings, the thrills, the 
emotions, the coals of the heart-fires which death alone extinguishes, 
when he commands the tenant to vacate. 


Honorine's hands chilled with the ice of sixteen as she approached 
scissors to the white mustache and beard. When her finger-tips brushed 
those lips, still well formed and roseate, she felt it, strange to 

say, on her lips. When she asperged the warm water with cologne,--it 
was her secret delight and greatest effort of economy to buy this 
cologne,--she always had one little moment of what she called 
faintness--that faintness which had veiled her eyes, and chained her 
hands, and stilled her throbbing bosom, when as a bride she came from 
the church with him. It was then she noticed the faint fragrance of 

the cologne bath. Her lips would open as they did then, and she would 
stand for a moment and think thoughts to which, it must be confessed, 
she looked forward from month to month. What a man he had been! In 
truth he belonged to a period that would accept nothing less from 
Nature than physical beauty; and Nature is ever subservient to the 
period. If it is to-day all small men, and to-morrow gnomes and 
dwarfs, we may know that the period is demanding them from Nature. 


When the General had completed--let it be called no less than the 
ceremony of--his toilet, he took his chocolate and his _ pain de 
Paris_. Honorine could not imagine him breakfasting on anything but 
_pain de Paris. Then he sat himself in his large arm-chair before his 
escritoire, and began transacting his affairs with the usual-- 


"But where is that idiot, that dolt, that sluggard, that snail, with 
my mail?" Honorine, busy in the breakfast-room: 


"In a moment, husband. In a moment." 


"But he should be here now. It is the first of the month, it is nine 
o'clock, I am ready; he should be here." 


"It is not yet nine o'clock, husband." 


"Not yet nine! Not yet nine! Am I not up? Am I not dressed? Have I not 
breakfasted before nine?" 


"That is so, husband. That is so." Honorine's voice, prompt in 


cheerful acquiescence, came from the next room, where she was washing 
his cup, saucer, and spoon. 


"It is getting worse and worse every day. I tell you, Honorine, Pompey 
must be discharged. He is worthless. He is trifling. Discharge him! 
Discharge him! Do not have him about! Chase him out of the yard! Chase 
him as soon as he makes his appearance! Do you hear, Honorine?" 


"You must have a little patience, husband." 


It was perhaps the only reproach one could make to Madame Honorine, 
that she never learned by experience. 


"Patience! Patience! Patience is the invention of dullards and 
sluggards. In a well-regulated world there should be no need of such a 
thing as patience. Patience should be punished as a crime, or at 

least as a breach of the peace. Wherever patience is found police 
investigation should be made as for smallpox. Patience! Patience! I 
never heard the word--I assure you, I never heard the word in Paris. 
What do you think would be said there to the messenger who craved 
patience of you? Oh, they know too well in Paris--a rataplan from the 
walking-stick on his back, that would be the answer; and a, 'My good 
fellow, we are not hiring professors of patience, but legs."" 


"But, husband, you must remember we do not hire Pompey. He only does 
it to oblige us, out of his kindness." 


"Oblige us! Oblige me! Kindness! A negro oblige me! Kind to me! That 
is it; that is it. That is the way to talk under the new régime. It is 

favor, and oblige, and education, and monsieur, and madame, now. What 
child's play to call this a country--a government! I would not be 
surprised"--jumping to his next position on this ever-recurring first 

of the month theme--"I would not be surprised if Pompey has failed to 
find the letter in the box. How do I know that the mail has not 

been tampered with? From day to day I expect to hear it. What is to 
prevent? Who is to interpose? The honesty of the officials? Honesty of 
the officials--that is good! What a farce--honesty of officials! That 

is evidently what has happened. The thought has not occurred to me in 
vain. Pompey has gone. He has not found the letter, and--well; that is 
the end." 


But the General had still another theory to account for the delay in 
the appearance of his mail which he always posed abruptly after the 
exhaustion of the arraignment of the post-office. 


"And why not Journel?" Journel was their landlord, a fellow of means, 
but no extraction, and a favorite aversion of the old gentleman's. 
"Journel himself? You think he is above it, hé_? You think Journel 
would not do such a thing? Ha! your simplicity, Honorine--your 


simplicity is incredible. It is miraculous. I tell you, I have known 

the Journels, from father to son, for--yes, for seventy-five years. 

Was not his grandfather the overseer on my father's plantation? I was 
not five years old when I began to know the Journels. And this fellow, 

I know him better than he knows himself. I know him as well as God 
knows him. I have made up my mind. I have made it up carefully that 
the first time that letter fails on the first of the month I 

shall have Journel arrested as a thief. I shall land him in the 
penitentiary. What! You think I shall submit to have my mail tampered 
with by a Journel? Their contents appropriated? What! You think there 
was no coincidence in Journel's offering me his post-office box just 

the month--just the month, before those letters began to arrive? You 
think he did not have some inkling of them? Mark my words, Honorine, 
he did--by some of his subterranean methods. And all these five years 
he has been arranging his plans--that is all. He was arranging theft, 
which no doubt has been consummated to-day. Oh, I have regretted it--I 
assure you I have regretted it, that I did not promptly reject his 
proposition, that, in fact, I ever had anything to do with the 

fellow." 


It was almost invariably, so regularly do events run in this 
world,--it was almost invariably that the negro messenger made his 
appearance at this point. For five years the General had perhaps 

not been interrupted as many times, either above or below the last 
sentence. The mail, or rather the letter, was opened, and the usual 
amount--three ten-dollar bills--was carefully extracted and counted. 
And as if he scented the bills, even as the General said he did, 
within ten minutes after their delivery, Journel made his appearance 
to collect the rent. 


It could only have been in Paris, among that old retired nobility, who 
counted their names back, as they expressed it, "au de ca du déluge," 
that could have been acquired the proper manner of treating a 
"roturier" landlord: to measure him with the eyes from head to foot; 
to hand the rent--the ten-dollar bill--with the tips of the fingers; 

to scorn a look at the humbly tendered receipt; to say: "The cistern 
needs repairing, the roof leaks; I must warn you that unless such 
notifications meet with more prompt attention than in the past, 

you must look for another tenant," etc., in the monotonous tone of 
supremacy, and in the French, not of Journel's dictionary, nor of 

the dictionary of any such as he, but in the French of Racine and 
Corneille; in the French of the above suggested circle, which inclosed 
the General's memory, if it had not inclosed--as he never tired of 
recounting--his star-like personality. 


A sheet of paper always infolded the bank-notes. It always bore, in 
fine but sexless tracery, "From one who owes you much." 


There, that was it, that sentence, which, like a locomotive, bore the 


General and his wife far on these firsts of the month to two opposite 
points of the horizon, in fact, one from the other--"From one who owes 
you much." 


The old gentleman would toss the paper aside with the bill receipt. 

In the man to whom the bright New Orleans itself almost owed its 
brightness, it was a paltry act to search and pick for a debtor. 

Friends had betrayed and deserted him; relatives had forgotten him; 
merchants had failed with his money; bank presidents had stooped to 
deceive him; for he was an old man, and had about run the gamut of 
human disappointments--a gamut that had begun with a C major of trust, 
hope, happiness, and money. 


His political party had thrown him aside. Neither for ambassador, 
plenipotentiary, senator, congressman, not even for a clerkship, could 

he be nominated by it. Certes! "From one who owed him much." He had 
fitted the cap to a new head, the first of every month, for five 

years, and still the list was not exhausted. Indeed, it would have 

been hard for the General to look anywhere and not see some one whose 
obligations to him far exceeded this thirty dollars a month. Could he 
avoid being happy with such eyes? 


But poor Madame Honorine! She who always gathered up the receipts, and 
the "From one who owes you much"; who could at an instant's warning 
produce the particular ones for any month of the past half-decade. 

She kept them filed, not only in her armoire, but the scrawled 
papers--skewered, as it were, somewhere else--where women from time 
immemorial have skewered such unsigned papers. She was not original in 
her thoughts--no more, for the matter of that, than the General was. 
Tapped at any time on the first of the month, when she would pause 

in her drudgery to reimpale her heart by a sight of the written 

characters on the scrap of paper, her thoughts would have been found 
flowing thus, "One can give everything, and yet be sure of nothing." 


When Madame Honorine said "everything," she did not, as women in such 
cases often do, exaggerate. When she married the General, she in 

reality gave the youth of sixteen, the beauty (ah, do not trust the 

denial of those wrinkles, the thin hair, the faded eyes!) of an angel, 

the dot of an heiress. Alas! It was too little at the time. Had she in 

her own person united all the youth, all the beauty, all the wealth, 
sprinkled parsimoniously so far and wide over all the women in this 

land, would she at that time have done aught else with this than 

immolate it on the burning pyre of the General's affection? "And yet 

be sure of nothing." 


It is not necessary, perhaps, to explain that last clause. It is very 

little consolation for wives that their husbands have forgotten, when 
some one else remembers. Some one else! Ah! there could be so many 
some one Else's in the General's life, for in truth he had been 


irresistible to excess. But this was one particular some one else who 
had been faithful for five years. Which one? 


When Madame Honorine solves that enigma she has made up her mind how 
to act. 


As for Journel, it amused him more and more. He would go away from the 
little cottage rubbing his hands with pleasure (he never saw Madame 
Honorine, by the way, only the General). He would have given far more 
than thirty dollars a month for this drama; for he was not only rich, 

but a great farceur_. 








THE BOOK OF THE FUNNY SMELLS--AND EVERYTHING 
by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Fairy Prince and Other Stories 
It was Carol who invented the Book. He didn't mean any harm. 

I helped him. 

We called it "The Book of the Funny Smells--and Everything." 


It was one Tuesday noon coming home from school that we stopped the Lady 
on the street. 


She was a very interesting looking lady. She looked like all sorts of 
different-colored silk roses. And a diamond brooch. 


"Excuse us, Madam," I said. "But we are making a book! And we have 
decided to begin it with you! If you were a Beautiful Smell instead of a 
Beautiful Lady,--what Beautiful Smell in the Whole Wide World would you 
choose to be?" 


The lady reeled back against the wall of the Post Office. And put on a 
gold eyeglass to support her. 


"Merciful Impudences!" she said. "What new kind of census is this?" 
We knew what a "census" was. 
"No! It isn't that at all!" I explained. "This is something important." 


Carol showed her the book. He showed her the pencil he was going to 
write the book with. 


"When it's all done," I explained, "everybody will want to read it!" 


"I can well believe it," said the Lady. She looked at Carol. Everybody 
looks at Carol. 


"Who are you children, anyway?" she said. 
"My name is Ruthy," I explained. "And this is my brother Carol." 


She began to look at Carol all over again. She reached out and shook him 
by the shoulder. 


"Dumbness!" she said. "Why let Sister do all the talking?" 
My stomach felt pretty queer. 

"My brother Carol _can't_ talk," I explained. "He _is_ dumb!" 
The Lady turned very red. 


"Oh dear--Oh dear--Oh dear," she said. She opened her purse. She took 
out a dollar bill. "Surely something could be done about it!" she said. 


"We are not looking for money," I explained. "We are perfectly rich. We 
have warm underalls. And two parents. And an older sister. We have a 
tame coon. And a tame crow. Our Father could paint the house any Autumn 
he wanted to if he'd rather do it than plant Tulips." 


The Lady looked at her watch. It was a bright blue watch no bigger than 
a violet is. 


"This is all very interesting," she said. "But at the obnoxious hotel 
which you run in this village dinner is at twelve o'clock and if I'm 
not there at exactly that moment there will not be another dinner, I 
suppose, until twelve o'clock the next day. So----" 


"Probably not," I said. "So if you don't feel timid at all about walking 
out with strangers, my brother Carol and I will walk home to the Hotel 
with you and write our book as we go." 


The Lady bit herself. She bit herself in the lip. She began to walk very 
fast. 


Carol walked very fast on one side of her. I walked very fast on the 
other. Carol carried the book. He carried it wide open so as to be all 
ready any moment. I carried the pencil. 


"Can you tell me," said the Lady, "just why you and your brother have 
picked upon me as the first victim of your most astonishing 


interrogations?" 


"Because you are the only Lady we ever saw in our lives that we didn't 
know who she was!" I explained. "And that makes it more interesting!" 


"O--h," said the Lady. She gave a queer little gasp. It was the Hotel 
happening! She ran up the hotel steps. There was a Gentleman waiting for 
her at the top of the steps. He was a tall Gentleman with a very cross 
mustache. The Lady whispered something to him. He shook his mustache at 
us. 


"Get out of here, you Young Scamps!" he cried. "Get out of here, I say! 
Get out!_" 


No one had ever shaken his mustache at us before. We sat down on the 
step to think about it. 


The Gentleman ran off to call the Hotel Proprietor. 


The Lady looked a little sorry. She came running back. She stooped down. 
She took the book from Carol. And the pencil from me. She laughed a 
little. 


"You funny--funny children," she said. "What is it you want to know? 
The Most Beautiful Smell in the whole wide world,--is that it?--The Most 
Beautiful Smell in the whole wide world?" She looked back over her 
shoulder. She wrote very fast. Her cheeks looked pink. She banged the 
book together just the first second she had finished. She pulled my ear. 
"I'm--I'm sorry," she said. 


"Oh, that's all right," I assured her. "We'll be round and write the 
rest of the book some other day!" 


The Man with the Cross Mustache kept right on hunting all around. 


When the Hotel Proprietor came running and saw who we were he gave us 
two oranges instead, and a left-over roll of wall-paper with parrots on 
it, and all the old calendars that were in his desk. 


We had to race home across the railroad trestle to get there in time. It 
wasn't till we reached the Blacksmith Shop that we had a chance to stop 
and see what the Lady had written in our book. There was a Smoke Tree 
just outside the Blacksmith Shop. It was all in smoke. We sat down under 
it and opened our book. 


This is what the Lady had written in our book. 


The most beautiful smell in the world is the smell of an old 
tattered baseball glove--that's been lying in the damp 


grass--by the side of a brook--in June Time. 


I looked at Carol. Carol looked at me. We felt surprised. It wasn't 
exactly what you would have expected. Carol rolled over on his stomach. 
He clapped his heels in the air. He pounded his fists in the grass. 


We forgot all about going home. We went into the Blacksmith's Shop 
instead. It was a very earthy place. But nothing grew there. Not grass. 
Not flowers. Not even vines. Just Junk! 


The Blacksmith's name was Jason. He looked something like a Stove that 
could be doubled up in its stomach and carried round to all four corners 
of a horse for the horse to put his foot on. He was making shoes for a 
very stout black horse. The horse's name was Ezra. There were a great 
many sparks around! And iron noises! And flames! And smouches! Ezra's 
hoofs seemed to be burning! It smelt so funny we didn't think it would 

be polite to ask Jason what he'd rather smell like instead! So we 

decided to begin the other way about. But whatever way you decided you 
had to scream it. 


"Jason," I screamed. "If you were a Beautiful Sound instead of a 
Beautiful Blacksmith, what Beautiful Sound in the whole wide world would 
you choose to be?" 


" Eh? " screamed Jason. He stopped hammering. He stopped thumping. He 
stopped boiling poor Ezra's hoof with a red hot poker. "Eh? " he said 
all over again. "Well, that's a new one on me! What's the Big Idea?" 


"Well--I want to know," said Jason. He sat down on a great block of 
wood. He wiped his sleeve on his face. It made his sleeve all black. "If 

I was a Sound--?" he said. "Instead of a Man?--Instead of a man?" It 
seemed to puzzle him a good deal. "Not to be a man--any more you mean? 
No arms? Legs? Stomach? Eyes?--To get all worn out and busted stayin' on 
forever in one place? And then thrung away?--But to be just a--just a 
Sound?--Just a Sound? Well, of all the comical ideas! Of all the----" 

Then quite suddenly he whacked his hand down in a great black smouch on 
his knee and clanged his feet like dungeon chains across a clutter of 
horseshoes. "I've got it!" he cried. "I've got it!--If I was a Sound 

instead of a man I'd choose to be a Song!--Not great loud band-tunes, I 
mean, that nobody could play unless he was hired! And charged tickets! 
But some nice--pretty little Song--floatin' round all soft and easy on 
ladies' lips and in men's hearts. Or tinklin' out as pleasant as you 

please on moonlight nights from mandolin strings and young folks 
sparkin’. Or turnin' up just as likely as not in some old guy's whistle 

on the top of one of these 'ere omnibuses in London Town. Or travellin' 
even in a phonograph through the wonders of the great Sahara Desert. 
Something all simple--I mean that you could hum without even botherin' 
with the words. Something people would know who you was even if there 
_wasn't_ any words!--Something all sweet and low----'Sweet and Low,' 


that's it! My Mother used to sing it! I hain't thought of it for forty 
years! That's the one I mean!" 


"Sweet and Low"--he began to sing. 


Sweet and low--Sweet and low-- 
Wind of the Western Sea---- 


His voice was all deep and full of sand like the way a bass drum makes 
you feel in your stomach. I looked at Carol. Carol looked at me. We felt 
pretty surprised. Jason the Blacksmith looked more surprised than 
anyone! But he kept right on singing! 


Over the rolling waters go-- 

Come from the--the something--moon and blow-- 
While my little one--while my pretty one--sleeps. 
Father will come to his babe in the nest-- 
S-silvery--something--all out of the West-- 
Silvery---- 


We ran! 


When we got to the Smoke Tree and looked back there was no sound at all 
in the Blacksmith Shop except the sound of Ezra thumping his hoofs. And 
Jason being a Song instead of a man! 


The faster we ran the more surprised we felt. 


When you _read_a book, of course, you expect to be surprised. If you 
didn't think the person who made the book was going to tell you 
something that you didn't know before you wouldn't bother to read it. 
But when you're writing a book it doesn't seem exactly as though so 
many unexpected things ought to happen to you! 


We were pretty glad when we ran right into the Old Minister who preaches 
sometimes when all the young ministers can't think of anything more to 
preach about. 


The Old Minister was leaning against the Bridge. The Old Lawyer was 
leaning against the Bridge with him. They were waving their canes. And 
their long white beards. And arguing about the "Thirty-Nine 
Articles."--Carol thinks it was the "Fifty-Seven Varieties" they were 
arguing about. But the "Fifty-Seven Varieties" I'm almost sure is 
Pickles. It's the "Thirty-Nine Articles" that is Arguments! 


The Old Minister laughed when he saw us coming. "Well--Well--Well!" he 
cried. "See who's here! And carrying such a big book too! And all out 

of breath!" He put his arm round Carol. I thought he was going to ask us 
our Catechisms. And there wasn't any breath left in our catechisms. 


"Oh, if you were a Beautiful Sound," I gasped, "instead of a Beautiful 
Preacher--what Beautiful Sound in the whole wide world--would you--would 
you choose to be?" 


"Eh?" said the Old Minister. "Eh?--What's--that? A--A--Sound instead of 

a Preacher? Well, upon my word!--This minute, you mean? Or any minute? 
If I was a Beautiful Sound instead of----?" He mopped his forehead. He 
looked pretty hot. He twinkled his eyes at the Old Lawyer. "Well--just 
_this_ minute," he said, "I'd rather be the Sound of Foaming Beer than 
anything else in the world that I can think of!" He thumped his cane on 

the ground. The Old Lawyer thumped his cane on the ground. They both 
started off down the road thumping as they walked. We heard them 
chuckling as they thumped. They weren't arguing any more about the 
"Thirty-Nine Articles." They were arguing about Cheese. 


And that was surprising too! 


There wasn't any dinner left when we got home except just knives and 
forks and spoons. My Mother found us two bowls to go with the spoons. 
And some milk to go with the bowls. And some crackers to go with the 
milk. Everything went very well. 


We told my Mother we were sorry to be late but that we were writing a 
book and it was very important. 


My Mother said yes,--she knew that writing books was very important and 
had always noticed that people who wrote 'em were very apt to be late to 
things. Her only regret, she said, was that Carol and I hadn't had a 

little more time in which to form habits of promptness before we began 

on such a chronic career as Literature. 


My Father said "Stuff and Nonsense!" My Father said that if we'd kindly 
condescend to tear ourselves away from the Charms of Literature for one 
brief afternoon he'd like to have us weed the Tulip Bed. 


We said we would. 


We forgot all about our book. It isn't that pulling up weeds is any 
special fun. It's the putting flowers back that you've pulled up by 
mistake that is such a Game in itself. You have to make little splints 

for them out of Forsythia twigs. You have to build little collars of 
pebble-stone all around them to keep marauding beetles from eating up 
their wiltedness. You have to bring them medicine-water from the brook 
instead of from the kitchen--so that nobody will scream and say, "Oh, 
what have you done now?--Oh, what have you done _now_?" 


It was Supper Time before we knew it. There was creamed chicken for 
supper. And wild strawberry preserve. And a letter from our sister 


Rosalee. Our sister Rosalee is in Cuba visiting her Betrother. She wrote 
seven pages about it. She seemed to like her Betrother very much. 


My Mother cried a little. My Father said "Oh, Pshaw! Oh, Pshaw! You 
can't keep 'em babies forever!" My Mother tried not to look at my 
Father's eyes. She looked at his feet instead. When she looked at his 

feet instead she saw that there were holes in his slippers. She seemed 
very glad. She ran and got a big needle. And a big thread. My Father had 
to sit very still. 


It seemed a very good time to remember about the Book. 


Carol went and got the Book. He put it down on the Dining Room table. It 
was a gray book with a red back to it. It said "Lanos Bryant" across the 
back of it. It was Lanos Bryant who had given us the book. Lanos Bryant 
was the Butcher. It was an old Account Book. The front of it was all 
mixed up with figurings. It was in the back of it that we were making 

Our Book. 


My Mother looked up. She smiled at us. 


"Why, bless my heart," she said, "we mustn't forget about the children's 
Book!" 


"No such luck," said my Father. 

Everybody smiled a little. 

"What's the Book about?" said my Mother. 

I looked at Carol. Carol looked at me. He nudged me to go on. 

"It's about You!" I said. "And about Father! And about Jason the 
Blacksmith! And about the Old Preacher. And about most anybody I guess 
that would like to be About-ed!" 

"Well--Well--Well," said my Mother. "And what is it for?" 

"Oh, it's just for fun," I said. "But it's very important.--Just the 

first instant anybody reads it he'll know all there is to know about 
everybody without ever having to go and make calls on them! Everything 
interesting about them I mean! Everything that really matters! Lots of 


things that nobody would have guessed!" 


"Mercy!" said my Mother. She stopped mending my Father and jumped right 
up. 


My Father jumped right up too! 


"Oh, it isn't written yet!" I said. "It's only just begun!" 

"O--h," said my Mother. And sat down again. 

"We though maybe you and Father would help us," I said. 

"O--h," said my Father. And sat down again too. 

Carol began to laugh. I don't know why he laughed. 

"It's--it's just a set of questions," I explained. 

Carol opened the Book and found the questions. 

"Just five or six questions," I explained. "All you have to do is to 
answer the questions--and tell us how to spell it perhaps.--And then 


that makes the Book!" 


"It certainly sounds simple," said my Mother. She began mending my 
Father very hard. "And what are some of the questions?" she asked. 


"Well--the first question," I explained, "is 'What is your name?" 
My Mother gave a little giggle. She hushed my Father with her hand. 


"Oh surely," she said, "there couldn't be any objection to telling these 
pleasant children our names?" 


"No--o," admitted my Father. 


My Mother looked up. She twinkled her eyes a little as well as her 
mouth. 


"Our names are 'Father' and 'Mother'," she said. 


Carol wrote the names in the Book. He wrote them very black and literary 
looking. "Father" at the top of one page. And "Mother" at the top of 
the other. They looked nice. 


"All right then," said my Father. "Fire away!" 


I looked at my Father. I looked at my Mother. I didn't know just which 
one to begin with. Carol kicked me in the shins for encouragement. I 
decided to begin with my Mother. 


"Oh Mother," I said. "If you were a Beautiful Smell instead of a 
Beautiful Mother,--what Beautiful Smell in the whole wide world--would 
you choose to be?" 


"Eh? What's that? What? " said my Father. "Well, of all the idiotic 
foolishness! Of all the--" 


"Why no--not at all," said my Mother. "Why--Why I think it's rather 
interesting! Why--Why--Though I must admit," she laughed out suddenly, 
"that I never quite thought of things in just that way before!" She 

looked out the window. She looked in the fire-place. She looked at my 
Father. She looked at Carol. She looked at me. She began to clap her 
hands. "I've got it!" she said. "I know what I'd choose! A White Iris! 

In all the world there's no perfume that can compare with the perfume of 
a White Iris!--Orris root they call it. Orris--" 


"Humph! What's the matter with Tulips?" said my Father. 


"Oh but Tulips don't have any smell at all," said my Mother. "Except 

just the nice earthy smell of Spring winds and Spring rains and Spring 
sunbeams!--Oh of course they _look_ as though they were going to smell 
tremendously sweet!" she acknowledged very politely. "But they're just 
so busy being gay_ I suppose that--" 


"The Tulip Goldfinch," said my Father coldly, "is noted for its 
fragrance." 


"Oh dear--Oh dear--Oh dear," said my Mother. She seemed very 

sorry. She folded her hands. "Oh very well," she said. 
"Mondays,--Wednesdays,--Fridays,--and Sundays,--I will be the fragrance 
of the Tulip Goldfinch. But Tuesdays,--Thursdays and Saturdays I really 
must insist on being the fragrance of a White Iris!" 


"Humph!" said my Father. "There aren't any of them that are worth the 
nice inky lithograph smell of the first Garden Catalogues that come off 
the presses 'long about February!" 


My Mother clapped her hands again. 


"Oh Goodie!" she said. "Write Father down as choosing to smell like 'the 
nice inky lithograph smell of the first Garden Catalogues that come off 
the presses 'long about February'!" 


My Father had to tell us how to spell "Lithograph." Carol wrote it very 
carefully. My Mother laughed. 


"Well really," said my Mother, "I'm beginning to have a very good 
time.--What is Question No. 2?" 


"Question No. 2," I said, "is:--If you were a Beautiful Sound instead of 
a Beautiful Father and Mother,--what Beautiful Sound in the whole wide 
world would you choose to be?" 


My Father felt better almost at once. 


"Oh Pshaw!" he said. "That's easy. I'd be the Sound of Gold Pieces 
jingling in the pocket of a man--of a man--" He looked at my Mother. 
"--Of a man who had a Brown-Eyed Wife who looked something like my 
Brown-Eyed Wife--and three children whose names--when you spoke 'em 
quickly sounded very similar--yes, very similar indeed to 'Ruthy' and 
'Carol' and 'Rosalee'!" 


"Oh what nonsense!" said my Mother. 


"What does the jingle of Gold Pieces amount to?--Now if I could be any 
Sound I wanted to--I'd choose to be the sweet--soft--breathy little 

_stir_ that a nice little family makes when it wakes up in the 

morning--so that no matter how much you've worried during the long black 
night you can feel at once that everything's all right! And that 

everybody's all there!--In all the world," cried my Mother, "I know of 

no sweeter sound than the sound of a nice little family--waking up in 

the morning!" 


I turned to Carol's page. I laughed and laughed. "Bubbling Fat is what 
Carol would like to sound like!" I cried. "The noise that Bubbling Fat 
makes when you drop doughnuts into it!--But I?--If I could be any lovely 
Sound I wanted to,--I'd like to be the Sound of Rain on a Tin Roof--at 
night! All over the world people would be lying awake listening to you! 
And even if they didn't want to listen they'd have to! Till you were 

good and ready to stop!" 


It took Carol a good while to write down everything about "Gold Pieces" 
and a "Nice Little Family waking up in the Morning" and "Rain on a Tin 
Roof." 

"The next question is pretty hard," I explained. "Maybe you'd like to be 
thinking about it.--If you were a Beautiful Sight--that people came 

miles to see,--what Beautiful Sight in the whole wide world would you 
choose to be?" 


My Father didn't wait a minute. "A Field of Tulips!" he said. 


Carol pounded the table with his fists. His face was like an explosion 
of smiles. He pointed to my Father's page in the Book. 


"It's already written!" I said. "We guessed it all the time!" 


We turned to my Mother. We saw a little quiver go through my Mother's 
shoulders. 


"I'd choose to be a Storm at Sea!" said my Mother. 


" What? _" cried my Father. 
"A Storm at Sea!" said my Mother. 
My Father stopped saying "What?" And made a little gasping sound 


instead." You? -- You? "he said. "The gentlest soul that ever 
breathed?--Would like to be a 'Storm at Sea'?" 





"It's only the 'mother' side of me that is gentle!" laughed my Mother. 
She threw back her head suddenly. She thrust out her hands. It jerked 
her soft, calm hair all fluffy and wild across her forehead. Her eyes 
danced! Her cheeks turned all pink! "Oh wouldn't_ it be fun?" she 
cried. "All the roaring! And the ranting! And the foaming! And the 
_Furying_!--Racing up the beaches in great waves! And splashes! 
_Banging against the rocks! Scaring the fishes almost to pieces! 
Rocking the boats till people fell Bump_ right out of their berths onto 
the floor! Ruffling the gulls till----" 


"You wouldn't actually--wreck a boat would you?" said my Father. 


My Mother stopped tossing her head. And waving her hands. She gave a 
little sigh. She began mending my Father again very hard. 


"Just----pirates," she said. 

"O--h," said my Father. 

"We intended to make the next one about 'Motions,"" I explained. "But it 
was too hard. Carol wanted to be an Elevator!--Carol says an Elevator is 
like quick-silver in a giant thermometer that's gone mad!--He wanted to 
be the motion it makes when the Elevator's going down and the floor's 
coming up! But it made me feel queer in my stomach!" 

"Merciful Heavens!" said my Father. "What kind of a family have I 
drawn?--My Wife wants to be a 'Storm at Sea' and my Son aspires to feel 


like an ‘Elevator Gone Mad'!" 


Carol looked at my Mother. My Mother looked at Carol. They laughed their 
eyes together. 


"So we made it 'Money’ and 'Memory' instead," I explained. 
"Made what 'Money' and 'Memory' instead?" said my Father. 
"The next two questions," I explained. 

"O--h," said my Mother. 


"Fire away!" said my Father. 


"Question No. 4," I said. "Which do you like best? Times? or 
_Things?_" 


"Times or Things?" said my Father. "Whatever in the world do you mean?" 
His eyebrows looked pretty puzzled. 


"Why, we mean," I explained, "if somebody gave you five whole dollars 

for your birthday--how would you rather spend it?--What would you get 
most fun out of, we mean?-- Times? Or Things? --Would you be most apt 
to spend it for Rabbits, we mean? Or going to a Fair?" 


"Oh," said my Father, "I see!--Times or Things?--Times--or things?--Why 
_ Things !" he decided almost at once." Things of course!--When you 
buy a_Thing_ you've got something really tangible for your money! 
Something definite! Something really to show!--'Rabbits' I admit would 
probably not be my choice.--But a book, now! A set of garden tools?--A 
pair of rubber boots even?" 


"N--o," said my Mother very softly, "I'm almost sure I'd rather 'go to 

the Fair'!--' Times_'or' Things '?--Yes I'm perfectly positive," she 
cried out, "that Times_ give me more pleasure than Things do!--Now 
that I think of it I can see quite plainly that always--always I've 
preferred to spend my money 'going to the Fair'!" 





"Yes, but how foolish," said my Father. "When the Fair's over it's 
over!--Nothing left to show for it but just a memory." 


My Mother laughed right out loud. It was the prettiest laugh. 

"Now that's where you're mistaken!" she laughed. "When the Fair's what 

you call 'over,'--that's the time it's really just begun_!--Books get 

lost--or puppies chew them! Garden tools rust! Even the best rubber 

boots in the world get the most awful holes poked through their 

toes!--But a Happy Memory?--A Happy Memory--?" She jumped up suddenly 
and crept into my Father's arms. 

My Father stroked her hair. And stroked it. 

Carol kicked me in the shins. 


"There's only one more question!" I cried out pretty loud. 


"What is it?" said my Mother. It sounded pretty mumbly through my 
Father's shoulder. 


"Oh this one is very important," I said. "It's about colors . 


"Colors?" said my Father. He didn't seem to care nearly as much as you'd 


have thought he would. 
"C--Colors," mumbled my Mother. 


"Somewhere in a book," I explained, "we read about a man who wanted his 
memory ‘kept green?'--Why green? _ Why not pink?--Why not blue?--Or 
even red with a cunning little white line in it?" 


" Eh?" said my Father. 
"If you were going away," I explained. 


My Mother's hands clutched at his coat. She gave a queer little shiver. 
"Oh not--'away'!" she protested. 


"For ever and ever," I explained. 


My Mother's face came peering out from the shadow of my Father's 
shoulder. She started to laugh. And made a little sob instead. "Oh not 
for----ever----and ever_?" she said. 


We all sat and looked at each other. I felt awful queer in my stomach. 


Carol kicked me in the shins. He wrote something quick on a piece of 
paper and shoved it across the table at me. 


" China_ was the place that Carol meant!" I explained. "Oh he didn't 
mean--at all--what you thought he meant!--If you were going away to--to 
_China_--for ever and ever--and ever--and gave your Best Friend a whole 
lot of money like twenty-five dollars to remember you by--what color do 
you hope_ he'd keep your memory?" 


"Oh--yes--why of course!" said my Father quite quickly. "It's a jolly 

one after all, isn't it!--Color--Color?--Let me see!--For twenty-five 

dollars you say? Yes Yes!--The very thing! Yellow_ of course! I hope my 
Best Friend would have wit enough to buy a_ Lamp _!--Nothing fancy you 
know but something absolutely reliable.--Daytimes to be sure your memory 
wouldn't be much use to him. But nights--the time everybody needs 
everybody the most,--Nights I say,--looking back from--from _China_, was 
it that you designated?--Nights it would be rather pleasant I think to 

feel that one lived on and on--as a yellow glow in his friend's life." 


My Father reached out and pinched my ear. 
"How about it, Ruthy?" he asked. 
"Oh that's all right," I admitted. "But if I gave my Best Friend 


twenty-five dollars to remember me by--I hope he'd buy a Blueberry 
Bush!--Just _think_ of all the colors it would keep your memory!--White 


in blossom-time! And blue in fruit-season! And red as blood all the 
Autumn! With brown rabbits hopping through you!--And speckled birds 
laying--goodness knows what_ colored eggs! And--" 


Somebody banged the front door. Somebody scuffled on the threshold. 
Somebody shouted "Hello--Hello--Hello--!" It was the Old Doctor. 


We ran to see if he had peppermints in his pocket. 
He had! 


After the Old Doctor had given us all the peppermints he thought we 
ought to have--and seven more besides, he sat down in the big cretonne 
chair by the window, and fanned his neck with a newspaper. He seemed to 
be pretty mad at the people who had made his collars. 


"W-hew!" he said. "The man who invented a 21-inch collar ought to be 
forced to suck boiling starch through the neck of a Blueing Bottle!" 


We didn't see just why. 

The Old Doctor said he didn't care to discuss it. 

"Any news to-day?" asked my Father. 

"News enough!" said the Old Doctor. He seemed pretty mad about that too! 
"Such as what?" asked my Father. 


"There's a Prince and Princess in town!" said the Old Doctor. "Or a Duch 
and Duchess!--Or a Fool and Fooless!--I don't care what you call 
'em!--They've got some sort of a claim on the old Dun Voolees estate. 
Brook,--meadow,--blueberry----hillside,--popple grove,--everything! 
They've come way from Austria to prove it! Going to build a Tannery! Or 
a Fertilizer Factory! Or some other equally odoriferous industry! Fill 

the town with foreign laborers!--String a line of lowsy shacks clear 

from the Blacksmith Shop to the river!--Hope they choke _!" 


"Oh my dear--my dear!" said my Mother. 
The Old Doctor looked a little funny. 


"Oh I admit it's worth something," he said, "to have you call me your 
'dear.'--But I'm mad I tell you clear through. And when you've got as 
much' through ' to you as I have, that's some mad_!--W-hew!" 

he said. "When I think of our village,--our precious, clean, 

decent, simple little All-American village--turned into a 
cheap--racketty--crowd-you-off-the-sidewalk Saturday Night Hell 
Hole...?" 


"Oh--Oh--OH!" cried my Mother. 

"Quick! Get him some raspberry shrub," cried my Father. 

"Maybe he'd like to play the Children's new Game!" cried my Mother. 
"It isn't a Game," I explained. "It's a Book!" 


My Mother ran to get the Raspberry Shrub. She brought a whole pitcher. 
It tinkled with ice. It sounded nice. When the Old Doctor had drunken it 
he seemed cooled quite a little. He put the glass down on the table. He 
saw the Book. He looked surprised. 


"Lanos--Bryant? Accounts?" he read. He looked at the date. He looked at 
my Father. "What you trying to do, Man?" he said. "Reconstruct a 
financial picture of our village as it was a generation ago? Or trace 

your son Carol's very palpable distaste for a brush, back to his 
grandfather's somewhat avid devotion to pork chops?" He picked up the 
book. He opened the first pages. He read the names written at the tops 

of the pages. Some of the names were pretty faded.--"Alden, Hoppin, 
Weymoth, Dun Vorlees," he read. He put on his glasses. He scrunched his 
eyes. He grunted his throat. "W-hew!" he said. "A hundred pounds of 
beans in one month?--Is it any wonder that young Alden ran away to 
sea--and sunk clear to the bottom in his first shipwreck?--'Roast 
Beef'?--'Roast Beef'?--'Malt and Hops'?--'Malt and Hops'?--'Roast 
Beef'?--'Malt and Hops'?--Is _that_ where Old Man Weymoth got his 
rheumatism?--And Young Weymoth--his blood pressure?--Dun Vorlees?--Dun 
Vorlees?-- What? No meat at all from November to February?--No 
fruit?--Only three pounds of sugar?--Great Gastronomics! Back of all 
that arrogance,--that insulting aloofness,--was _real_ Hunger gnawing at 
the Dun Vorlees vitals?--Was _that_ the reason why--?--Merciful 
Heavens!" cried the Old Doctor. "This book is worth twenty dollars to 
me--this very minute in my Practice! The light it sheds on the Village 
Stomach,--the Village Nerves,--the--" 


"Please, Sir," I said. "The Book is Carol's. Mr. Lanos Bryant gave it 

to him.--And we're planning to get a great deal more than twenty dollars 
for it when we sell it!" 

"Eh?" said the Old Doctor. "_ What?_" 


He jerked round in his chair and _glared_ at Carol. 


" This_ I'll have you understand, my Young Man," he said, "is in the 
cause of Science!" 


Carol looked pretty nervous. He began to smooth his hair as well as he 
could without bristles. It didn't smooth much. 


"Oh please, Sir," I explained, "people who write books never_ have 
smooth hair!" 


"Who's talking about writing books?" roared the Old Doctor. 


"Please, Sir, we're_ trying to talk about it," I said. My voice sounded 
pretty little. "It's the _back_ part of the book that's the important 
part," I explained. "It's the back part of the book that we're writing!" 


" Eh?_" said the Old Doctor. 
He slammed the book together. He stood up and began to look for his hat. 


There didn't seem a moment to lose if we we're going to get him into our 
book. I ran and caught him by the hand. Even if his face was busy his 
hands always had time to be friends with Carol and me. 


"Oh please--please--_please_," I besought him. "If you were a Beautiful 
Smell instead of a Beautiful Doctor,--what Beautiful Smell in the whole 
wide world would you choose to be?" 


"What?" said the old Doctor. "_ What? W-h-a-t?_" he kept saying over and 
over. He looked at my Father. He looked at my Mother. My Mother told him 
about our Book. He made a loud Guffaw. "Guffaw" I _think_ is the noise 

he made. Carol is_sure_ that it is! He looked at Carol. He looked at 

me. He began to Guffaw all over again. 


"Well really, Young Authorettes," he said, "I hardly know how to answer 
you or how to choose. Ether or Chloroform and general Disinfectants 
being the most familiar savors of my daily life,--the only savors indeed 
that I ever expect to suggest to anybody--" He looked out the window. 
There was an apple-blossom tree. It made the window look very full of 
June. His collar seemed to hurt him. It made him pretty serious. It made 
his voice all solemn. 


"But I'll tell you, Kiddies," he said quite suddenly. "I'll tell you the 
Sweetest Thing that I ever smelled in my life!--It was the first Summer 

I was back from College.--I was out on the Common playing ball. Somebody 
brought me word that my Father was dead.--I didn't go home.--I slunk off 
instead to my favorite trout-brook--and sat down under a big white birch 
tree--and_cursed_!--I was very bitter. I needed my Father very much 

that year. And my step-mother was a harsh woman.--Late that night when I 
got home,--ugly with sorrow,--I found that I'd left my Catcher's glove. 

It happened to be one that my Father had given me.--With matches and a 
tin-can lantern I fumbled my way back to the brook. The old glove lay 
palm-upward in the moss and leaves. Somebody had filled the palm with 
wild violets.--I put my face down in it--like a kid--and bawled my heart 
out.--It was little Annie Dun Vorlees it seemed who had put the violets 


there. Trailed me clear from the Ball Field. Little kid too. Only 

fourteen years to my twenty. Why her Mother wouldn't even let me come to 
the house. Had made Annie promise even not to speak to me.--But when 
Trouble hit me, little Annie--?" The Old Doctor frowned his eyebrows. 
"Words!" he said. "It's words_ after all that have the real fragrance 

to 'em!--Now take that word 'Loyalty' for instance. I can't even see it 

in a Newspaper without--" He put back his head suddenly. He gave a queer 
little chuckle. "Sounds funny, doesn't it, Kiddies," he laughed, "to 

say that the sweetest thing you ever smelled in your life was an old 
baseball glove thrown down on the mossy bank of a brook?" 


I looked at Carol. Carol looked at me. His eyes were popping. We ran to 
the Book. We snatched it open. It bumped our heads. We pointed to the 
writing. I read it out loud. 


The most beautiful smell in the world is the smell of an old 
tattered baseball glove that's been lying in the damp 
grass--by the side of a brook--in June Time. 


My Mother looked funny. 


"Good Gracious," she said. "Are my children developing 'Second 
Sight'?--First it was the 'Field of Tulips' already written down as 

their Father's choice before he could even get the words out of his 
mouth!--And now, hours before the Old Doctor ever even dreamed of the 
Book's existence they've got his distinctly unique taste in perfumes 

all--" 


"But this isn't the Old Doctor!" I cried out. "She wrote it herself. 
It's the Lady down at the hotel. It's the--the Empress that the Old 
Doctor was talking about!" 


"The--Empress?" gasped the Old Doctor. 


"Well maybe you said 'Princess,"" I admitted. "It was some one from 
Austria anyway--come to fuss about the old Dun Vorlees place! You said 
it was! You said that's who it was!--It's the only Strange Lady in the 
village!" 


"What?" gasped the Old Doctor. "What? _" He looked at the book. He read 
the Lady's writing. Anybody could have seen that it wasn't our writing. 
It was too dressy. He put on his glasses. He read it again. 


--the smell of an old tattered baseball glove--that's been 
lying in the damp grass--side of a brook--June Time. 


"Good Lord!" he cried out. "Good Lord!"--He couldn't seem to swallow 
through his collar. "Not anyone else!" he gasped. "In all the 
world!--There couldn't possibly be anyone else! It must--It_must_ be 


little Annie Dun Vorlees herself!" 
He rushed to the window. There was a grocery boy driving by. 


"Hi! Hi there!" he called out. "Don't mind anybody's orders just now! 
Take me quick to the Hotel!--It's an Emergency I tell you! She may be 
gone before I get there!" 


We sat down on the sofa and curled up our legs. Our legs felt queer. 


My Mother and Father sat down on the other sofa. They looked queer all 
over. They began to talk about the Village. It wasn't exactly the 

Village that we knew. It was as though they talked about the Village 
when it was a_child_. They talked about when the Bridge was first 
built. They talked about the Spring when the Big Freshet swept the 
meadow. They talked about the funny color of Jason the Blacksmith's 
first long trousers. They talked about a tiny mottled Fawn that they 

had caught once with their own hands at a Sunday School picnic in the 
Arbutus Woods. They talked about the choir rehearsals in the old white 
church. They talked about my Father's Graduation Essay in the High 
School. It was like History that was sweet instead of just true. It made 
you feel a little lonely in your throat. Our Tame Coon came and curled 
up on our legs. It made our legs feel better. The clock struck nine. Our 
Father and Mother forgot all about us. Pretty soon we forgot all about 
ourselves. When we woke up the Old Doctor had come back. He was standing 
by the table in the lamplight talking to my Father and my Mother. 


He looked just the same--only different--like a portrait in a newspaper 
that somebody had tried to copy. All around the inner edges of his 
bigness it was as though someone had sketched the outline of a slimmer 
man.--It looked nice. 


"Well it was_ little Annie Dun Vorlees!" he said. 
"Was it indeed?" said my Father. 


"Hasn't changed a mite!" said the Old Doctor. "Not a mite!--Oh of course 
she's wearing silks now instead of gingham.--And her hair?--Well perhaps 
it's just a little bit gray but----" 


"Gray hair's very pretty," said my Mother. 


"Humph!" said the Old Doctor. "I expected of course that she'd think me 
changed a good deal. I've grown stout. 'Healthy' she called it.--She 
thought I looked 'very healthy'!" The Old Doctor shifted his feet. He 
twitched at a newspaper on the table. "That Austrian gentlemen with her 
isn't her Husband," he said. "She's a--she's a widow now.--It's her 
Husband's brother." 


"Really?" said my Father. 


"Oh _Thunder_!" said the Old Doctor. "I guess perhaps I spoke a little 
bit hastily when I was here before--about their ruining the 

Village!--I've been talking a bit with Annie and--" His face turned 

quite red suddenly. He laughed a little. "There won't be any changes 
made at present in the old Dun Vorlees place--I imagine.--Not at present 
anyhow." 


He looked over at us. We scrunched our eyes perfectly tight. 


"Asleep," he said. He picked up our Book. He tucked it under his arm. He 
looked at my Father and Mother. "It's quite time," he said, "that you 

started a Bank Account for these children's college education.--It costs 

a great deal to send children to college nowadays. Carol will surely 

want a lot of baseball bats.--And girls I know are forever needing 

bonnets!" He took two Big Gold Pieces from his pocket and put them down 
on the table where our Book had been. They looked very shining. 


My Father gave a little gasp. He jumped up! He started to argue! 


My Mother hushed him with her hand. "S--sh----not to-night!" she 
whispered. "Not to-night!" 


She looked at the Old Doctor. She looked at our Book all hugged up tight 
under his arm. Her eyes looked as though they were going to cry. But her 
mouth looked as though it was going to laugh. 


"Oh of course--if it's in the Cause of Science," she said. "Tf it's in 
the Cause of Science." 
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When you are twenty you do not patronize sunsets unless you are unhappy, 
in love, or both. Tessie Golden was both. Six months ago a sunset that 
Belasco himself could not have improved upon had wrung from her only a 
casual tribute such as: "My! Look how red the sky is!" delivered as 
unemotionally as a weather bulletin. 


Tessie Golden sat on the top step of the back porch now, a slim, inert 
heap in a cotton kimono whose colour and design were libels on the 
Nipponese. Her head was propped wearily against the porch post. Her 
hands were limp in her lap. Her face was turned toward the west, where 


shone that mingling of orange and rose known as salmon pink. But no 
answering radiance in the girl's face met the glow in the Wisconsin sky. 


* ** * * ** 


Saturday night, after supper in Chippewa, Wis., Tessie Golden of the 
pre-sunset era would have been calling from her bedroom to the kitchen: 
"Ma, what'd you do with my pink georgette waist?" 


And from the kitchen: "It's in your second bureau drawer. The collar was 
kind of mussed from Wednesday night, and I give it a little pressing 
while my iron was on." 


At seven-thirty Tessie would have emerged from her bedroom in the pink 
georgette blouse that might have been considered alarmingly frank as to 
texture and precariously V-cut as to neck had Tessie herself not been so 
reassuringly unopulent; a black taffeta skirt, lavishly shirred and very 
brief; white kid shoes, high-laced, whose height still failed to achieve 

the two inches of white silk stocking that linked skirt hem to shoe top; 
finally, a hat with a good deal of French blue about it. 


As she passed through the sitting room on her way out her mother would 
appear in the doorway, dish towel in hand. Her pride in this slim young 
thing and her love of her she concealed with a thin layer of carping 
criticism. 


"Runnin' downtown again, I s'pose." A keen eye on the swishing skirt 
hem. 


Tessie, the quick-tongued, would pat the arabesque of shining hair that 
lay coiled so submissively against either glowing cheek. "Oh, my, no! I 
just thought I'd dress up in case Angie Hatton drove past in her auto 
and picked me up for a little ride. So's not to keep her waiting." 


Angie Hatton was Old Man Hatton's daughter. Any one in the Fox River 
Valley could have told you who Old Man Hatton was. You saw his name at 
the top of every letterhead of any importance in Chippewa, from the Pulp 
and Paper Mill to the First National Bank, and including the watch 

factory, the canning works, and the Mid-Western Land Company. Knowing 
this, you were able to appreciate Tessie's sarcasm. Angie Hatton was as 
unaware of Tessie's existence as only a young woman could be whose 
family residence was in Chippewa, Wis., but who wintered in Italy, 
summered in the mountains, and bought (so the town said) her very 
hairpins in New York. When Angie Hatton came home from the East the town 
used to stroll past on Mondays to view the washing on the Hatton line. 
Angie's underwear, flirting so audaciously with the sunshine and 

zephyrs, was of voile and silk and crépe de Chine and satin--materials 

that we had always thought of heretofore as intended exclusively for 

party dresses and wedding gowns. Of course two years later they were 


showing practically the same thing at Megan's dry-goods store. But that 
was always the way with Angie Hatton. Even those of us who went to 
Chicago to shop never quite caught up with her. 


Delivered of this ironic thrust, Tessie would walk toward the screen 
door with a little flaunting sway of the hips. Her mother's eyes, 
following the slim figure, had a sort of grudging love in them. A spare, 
caustic, wiry little woman, Tessie's mother. Tessie resembled her as a 
water colour may resemble a blurred charcoal sketch. Tessie's wide mouth 
curved into humour lines. She was the cut-up of the escapement 
department at the watch factory; the older woman's lips sagged at the 
corners. Tessie was buoyant and colourful with youth. The other was 
shrunken and faded with years and labour. As the girl minced across the 
room in her absurdly high-heeled white kid shoes the older woman 
thought: "My, but she's pretty!" But she said aloud: "Them shoes could 
stand a cleaning. I should think you'd stay home once in a while and not 
be runnin’ the streets every night." 


"Time enough to be sittin' home when I'm old like you." 


And yet between these two there was love, and even understanding. But in 
families such as Tessie's demonstration is a thing to be ashamed of; 
affection a thing to conceal. Tessie's father was janitor of the 

Chippewa High School. A powerful man, slightly crippled by rheumatism, 
loquacious, lively, fond of his family, proud of his neat gray frame 

house, and his new cement sidewalk, and his carefully tended yard and 
garden patch. In all her life Tessie had never seen a caress exchanged 
between her parents. 


Nowadays Ma Golden had little occasion for finding fault with Tessie's 
evening diversion. She no longer had cause to say: "Always gaddin' 
downtown, or over to Cora's or somewhere, like you didn't have a home to 
stay in. You ain't been in a evening this week, 'cept when you washed 
your hair." 


Tessie had developed a fondness for sunsets viewed from the back 
porch--she who had thought nothing of dancing until three and rising at 
half-past six to go to work. 


Stepping about in the kitchen after supper, her mother would eye the 
limp, relaxed figure on the back porch with a little pang at her heart. 
She would come to the screen door, or even out to the porch on some 
errand or other--to empty the coffee grounds; to turn the row of 
half-ripe tomatoes reddening on the porch railing; to flap and hang up a 
damp tea towel. 


"Ain't you goin' out, Tess?" 


"No " 


"What you want to lop around here for? Such a grand evening. Why don't 
you put on your things and run downtown, or over to Cora's or somewhere, 
h'm?" 


"What for?"--listlessly. 
"What for! What does anybody go out for!" 
"T don't know." 


If they could have talked it over together, these two, the girl might 

have found relief. But the family shyness of their class was too strong 
upon them. Once Mrs. Golden had said, in an effort at sympathy: 
"Person'd think Chuck Mory was the only one who'd gone to war an' the 
last fella left in the world." 


A grim flash of the old humour lifted the corners of the wide mouth. "He 
is. Who's there left? Stumpy Gans, up at the railroad crossing? Or maybe 
Fatty Weiman, driving the hack. Guess I'll doll up this evening and see 
if I can't make a hit with one of them." 


She relapsed into bitter silence. The bottom had dropped out of Tessie 
Golden's world. 


* * * * * 


In order to understand the Tessie of to-day you will have to know the 
Tessie of six months ago; Tessie the impudent, the life-loving, the 
pleasureful. Tessie Golden could say things to the escapement-room 
foreman that any one else would have been fired for. Her wide mouth was 
capable of glorious insolences. Whenever you heard shrieks of laughter 
from the girls' wash room at noon you knew that Tessie was holding forth 
to an admiring group. She was a born mimic; audacious, agile, and with 
the gift of burlesque. The autumn that Angie Hatton came home from 
Europe wearing the first hobble skirt that Chippewa had ever seen Tessie 
gave an imitation of that advanced young woman's progress down Grand 
Avenue in this restricted garment. The thing was cruel in its fidelity, 
though containing just enough exaggeration to make it artistic. She 
followed it up by imitating the stricken look on the face of Mattie 
Haynes, cloak and suit buyer at Megan's, who, having just returned from 
the East with what she considered the most fashionable of the new fall 
styles, now beheld Angie Hatton in the garb that was the last echo of 

the last cry in Paris modes--and no model in Mattie's newly selected 
stock bore even the remotest resemblance to it. 


You would know from this that Tessie was not a particularly deft worker. 
Her big-knuckled fingers were cleverer at turning out a shirt waist or 
retrimming a hat. Hers were what are known as handy hands, but not 


sensitive. It takes a light and facile set of fingers to fit pallet and 

arbour and fork together: close work and tedious. Seated on low benches 
along the tables, their chins almost level with the table top, the girls 
worked with pincers and gas flame, screwing together the three tiny 
parts of the watch's anatomy that was their particular specialty. Each 
wore a jeweller's glass in one eye. Tessie had worked at the watch 
factory for three years, and the pressure of the glass on the eye socket 
had given her the slightly hollow-eyed appearance peculiar to 
experienced watchmakers. It was not unbecoming, though, and lent her, 
somehow, a spiritual look which made her diablerie all the more piquant. 


Tessie wasn't always witty, really. But she had achieved a reputation 
for wit which insured applause for even her feebler efforts. Nap Ballou, 
the foreman, never left the escapement room without a little shiver of 
nervous apprehension--a feeling justified by the ripple of suppressed 
laughter that went up and down the long tables. He knew that Tessie 
Golden, like a naughty schoolgirl when teacher's back is turned, had 
directed one of her sure shafts at him. 


Ballou, his face darkling, could easily have punished her. Tessie knew 
it. But he never did, or would. She knew that, too. Her very insolence 
and audacity saved her. 


"Some day," Ballou would warn her, "you'll get too gay, and then you'll 
find yourself looking for a job." 


"Go on--fire me," retorted Tessie, "and I'll meet you in Lancaster"--a 
form of wit appreciated only by watchmakers. For there is a certain type 
of watch hand who is as peripatetic as the old-time printer. Restless, 
ne'er-do-well, spendthrift, he wanders from factory to factory through 
the chain of watchmaking towns: Springfield, Trenton, Waltham, 
Lancaster, Waterbury, Chippewa. Usually expert, always unreliable, 
certainly fond of drink, Nap Ballou was typical of his kind. The steady 
worker had a mingled admiration and contempt for him. He, in turn, 
regarded the other as a stick-in-the-mud. Nap wore his cap on one side 
of his curly head, and drank so evenly and steadily as never to be quite 
drunk and never strictly sober. He had slender, sensitive fingers like 

an artist's or a woman's, and he knew the parts of that intricate 
mechanism known as a watch from the jewel to the finishing room. It was 
said he had a wife or two. Forty-six, good-looking in a dissolute sort 

of way, possessing the charm of the wanderer, generous with his money, 
it was known that Tessie's barbs were permitted to prick him without 
retaliation because Tessie herself appealed to his errant fancy. 


When the other girls teased her about this obvious state of affairs 
something fine and contemptuous welled up in her. "Him! Why, say, he 
ought to work in a pickle factory instead of a watch works. All he needs 
is a little dill and a handful of grape leaves to make him good eatin' 

as a relish." 


And she thought of Chuck Mory, perched on the high seat of the American 
Express wagon, hatless, sunburnt, stockily muscular, shouting to his 

horse as he galloped clattering down Winnebago Street on his way to the 
depot and the 7:50 train. 


I suppose there was something about the clear simplicity and uprightness 
of the firm little figure that appealed to Nap Ballou. He used to regard 

her curiously with a long, hard gaze before which she would grow 
uncomfortable. "Think you'll know me next time you see me?" But there 
was an uneasy feeling beneath her flip exterior. Not that there was 
anything of the beautiful, persecuted factory girl and villainous 

foreman about the situation. Tessie worked at watchmaking because it was 
light, pleasant, and well paid. She could have found another job for the 
asking. Her money went for white shoes and pink blouses and lacy boudoir 
caps which she affected Sunday mornings. She was forever buying a vivid 
necktie for her father and dressing up her protesting mother in gay 

colours that went ill with the drab, wrinkled face. "If it wasn't for 

me, you'd go round looking like one of those Polack women down by the 
tracks," Tessie would scold. "It's a wonder you don't wear a shawl!" 


That was the Tessie of six months ago, gay, care-free, holding the reins 

of her life in her own two capable hands. Three nights a week, and 

Sunday, she saw Chuck Mory. When she went downtown on Saturday night it 
was frankly to meet Chuck, who was waiting for her on Schroeder's 
drug-store corner. He knew it, and she knew it. Yet they always went 

through a little ceremony. She and Cora, turning into Grand from 

Winnebago Street, would make for the post office. Then down the length 

of Grand with a leaping glance at Schroeder's corner before they reached 

it. Yes, there they were, very clean-shaven, clean-shirted, slick 

looking. Tessie would have known Chuck's blond head among a thousand. An 
air of studied hauteur and indifference as they approached the corner. 

Heads turned the other way. A low whistle from the boys. 


"Oh, how do!" 
"Good evening!" 


Both greetings done with careful surprise. Then on down the street. On 
the way back you took the inside of the walk, and your hauteur was now 
stony to the point of insult. Schroeder's corner simply did not exist. 

On as far as Megan's which you entered and inspected, up one brightly 
lighted aisle and down the next. At the dress-goods counter there was a 
neat little stack of pamphlets entitled "In the World of Fashion." You 
took one and sauntered out leisurely. Down Winnebago Street now, 
homeward bound, talking animatedly and seemingly unconscious of quick 
footsteps sounding nearer and nearer. Just past the Burke House, where 
the residential district began, and where the trees cast their kindly 
shadows: "Can I see you home?" A hand slipped through her arm; a little 


tingling thrill. 
"Oh, why, how do, Chuck! Hello, Scotty. Sure, if you're going our way." 


At every turn Chuck left her side and dashed around behind her in order 
to place himself at her right again, according to the rigid rule of 
Chippewa etiquette. He took her arm only at street crossings until they 
reached the tracks, which perilous spot seemed to justify him in 
retaining his hold throughout the remainder of the stroll. Usually they 
lost Cora and Scotty without having been conscious of their loss. 


Their talk? The girls and boys that each knew; the day's happenings at 
factory and express office; next Wednesday night's dance up in the 
Chute; and always the possibility of Chuck's leaving the wagon and 
assuming the managership of the office. 


"Don't let this go any further, see? But I heard it straight that old 
Benke is goin' to be transferred to Fond du Lac. And if he is, why, I 
step in, see? Benke's got a girl in Fondy, and he's been pluggin' to get 
there. Gee, maybe I won't be glad when he does!" A little silence. "Will 
you be glad, Tess? H'm?" 


Tess felt herself glowing and shivering as the big hand closed more 
tightly on her arm. "Me? Why, sure I'll be pleased to see you get a job 
that's coming to you by rights, and that'll get you better pay, and 

all." 


But she knew what he meant, and he knew she knew. And the clasp 
tightened until it hurt her, and she was glad. 


** * * * ** 


No more of that now. Chuck--gone. Scotty--gone. All the boys at the 
watch works, all the fellows in the neighbourhood--gone. At first she 
hadn't minded. It was exciting. You kidded them at first: "Well, believe 
me, Chuck, if you shoot the way you play ball, you're a gone goose 
already." 


"All you got to do, Scotty, is to stick that face of yours up over the 
top of the trench and the Germans 'll die of fright an' save you wastin' 
bullets." 


There was a great knitting of socks and sweaters and caps. Tessie's 
big-knuckled, capable fingers made you dizzy, they flew so fast. Chuck 
was outfitted as for a polar expedition. Tess took half a day off to bid 

him good-bye. They marched down Grand Avenue, that first lot of them, in 
their everyday suits and hats, with their shiny yellow suitcases and 

their paste-board boxes in their hands, sheepish, red-faced, awkward. In 
their eyes, though, a certain look. And so off for Camp Sherman, their 


young heads sticking out of the car windows in clusters--black, yellow, 
brown, red. But for each woman on the depot platform there was just one 
head. Tessie saw a blurred blond one with a misty halo around it. A 

great shouting and waving of handkerchiefs: 


"Goo'-bye! Goo'-bye! Write, now! Be sure! Mebbe you can get off ina 
week, for a visit. Goo'-bye! Goo--" 


They were gone. Their voices came back to the crowd on the depot 
platform--high, clear young voices; almost like the voices of children, 
shouting. 


Well, you wrote letters; fat, bulging letters, and in turn you received 
equally plump envelopes with a red triangle in one corner. You sent 
boxes of homemade fudge (nut variety) and cookies and the more durable 
forms of cake. 


Then, unaccountably, Chuck was whisked all the way to California. He was 
furious at parting with his mates, and his indignation was expressed in 
his letters to Tessie. She sympathized with him in her replies. She 

tried to make light of it, but there was a little clutch of terror in 

it, too. California! My land! Might as well send a person to the end of 
the world while they were about it. Two months of that. Then, 
inexplicably again, Chuck's letters bore the astounding postmark of New 
York. She thought, in a panic, that he was Franceward bound, but it 
turned out not to be so. Not yet. Chuck's letters were taking on a 
cosmopolitan tone. "Well," he wrote, "I guess the little old town is as 
dead as ever. It seems funny you being right there all this time and 

I've travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Everybody treats me 
swell. You ought to seen some of those California houses. They make 
Hatton's place look sick." 


The girls, Cora and Tess and the rest, laughed and joked among 
themselves and assured one another, with a toss of the head, that they 
could have a good time without the fellas. They didn't need boys around. 
Well, I should say not! 


They gave parties, and they were not a success. There was one of the 
type known as a stag. They dressed up in their brother's clothes, or 

their father's or a neighbour boy's, and met at Cora's. They looked as 
knock-kneed and slope-shouldered and unmasculine as girls usually do in 
men's attire. All except Tessie. There was something so astonishingly 
boyish and straight about her; she swaggered about with such a mannish 
swing of the leg (that was the actress in her) that the girls flushed a 

little and said: "Honest, Tess, if I didn't know you was a girl, I'd be 

stuck on you. With that hat on a person wouldn't know you from a boy." 


Tessie would cross one slim leg over the other and bestow a knowing wink 
upon the speaker. "Some hen party!" they all said. They danced to the 


music of the victrola and sang "Over There." They had ice cream and 
chocolate layer cake and went home in great hilarity, with their hands 
on each other's shoulders, still singing. When they met a passer-by they 
giggled and shrieked and ran. 


But the thing was a failure, and they knew it. Next day, at the lunch 
hour and in the wash room, there was a little desultory talk about the 
stag. But the meat of such an aftergathering is contained in phrases 
such as "I says t'him" and "He says t'me." They wasted little 
conversation on the stag. It was much more exciting to exhibit letters 
on blue-lined paper with the red triangle at the top. Chuck's last 
letter had contained the news of his sergeancy. 


Angie Hatton, home from the East, was writing letters, too. Everyone in 
Chippewa knew that. She wrote on that new art paper with the gnawed 
looking edges and stiff as a newly laundered cuff. But the letters which 
she awaited so eagerly were written on the same sort of paper as were 
those Tessie had from Chuck: blue-lined, cheap in quality, a red 

triangle at one corner. A New York fellow, Chippewa learned; an aviator. 
They knew, too, that young Hatton was an infantry lieutenant somewhere 
in the East. These letters were not from him. 


Ever since her home-coming Angie had been sewing at the Red Cross shop 

on Grand Avenue. Chippewa boasted two Red Cross shops. The Grand Avenue 
shop was the society shop. The East-End crowd sewed there, capped, 

veiled, aproned--and unapproachable. Were your fingers ever so deft, 

your knowledge of seams and basting mathematical, your skill with that 
complicated garment known as a pneumonia jacket uncanny; if you did not 
belong to the East-End set, you did not sew at the Grand Avenue shop. No 
matter how grossly red the blood which the Grand Avenue bandages and 

pads were ultimately to stanch, the liquid in the fingers that rolled 

and folded them was pure cerulean. 


Tessie and her crowd had never thought of giving any such service to 
their country. They spoke of the Grand Avenue workers as "that stinkin' 
bunch," I regret to say. Yet each one of the girls was capable of 
starting a shirt waist in an emergency on Saturday night and finishing 
it in time for a Sunday picnic, buttonholes and all. Their help might 
have been invaluable. It never was asked. 


* * * * * 


Without warning Chuck came home on three days' leave. It meant that he 
was bound for France right enough this time. But Tessie didn't care. 

"I don't care where you're goin'," she said, exultantly, her eyes 

lingering on the stocky, straight, powerful figure in its rather 

ill-fitting khaki. "You're here now. That's enough. Ain't you tickled to 

be home, Chuck? Gee!" 


"I sh'd say," responded Chuck. But even he seemed to detect some lack in 
his tone and words. He elaborated somewhat shamefacedly: "Sure. It's 
swell to be home. But I don't know. After you've travelled around, and 
come back, things look so kind of little to you. I don't know--kind 

of--" he floundered about at a loss for expression. Then tried again: 
"Now, take Hatton's place, f'r example. I always used to think it was a 
regular palace, but, gosh, you ought to see places where I was asked in 
San Francisco and around there. Why, they was--were--enough to make the 
Hatton house look like a shack. Swimmin' pools of white marble, and 
acres of yard like a park, and a Jap help always bringin' you something 

to eat or drink. And the folks themselves--why, say! Here we are 

scrapin' and bowin' to Hattons and that bunch. They're pikers to what 
some people are that invited me to their houses in New York and 
Berkeley, and treated me and the other guys like kings or something. 
Take Megan's store, too"--he was warming to his subject, so that he 
failed to notice the darkening of Tessie's face--"it's a joke compared 

to New York and San Francisco stores. Reg'lar rube joint." 


Tessie stiffened. Her teeth were set, her eyes sparkled. She tossed her 
head. "Well, I'm sure, Mr. Mory, it's good enough for me. Too bad you 
had to come home at all now you're so elegant and swell, and everything. 
You better go call on Angie Hatton instead of wastin' time on me. She'd 
probably be tickled to see you." 


He stumbled to his feet, then, awkwardly. "Aw, say, Tessie, I didn't 
mean--why, say--you don't suppose--why, believe me, I pretty near busted 
out cryin’ when I saw the Junction eatin' house when my train came in. 
And I been thinkin' of you every minute. There wasn't a day--" 


"Tell that to your swell New York friends. I may be a rube, but I ain't 
a fool." She was perilously near to tears. 


"Why, say, Tess, listen! Listen! If you knew--if you knew--a guy's got 
to--he's got no right to--" 


And presently Tessie was mollified, but only on the surface. She smiled 
and glanced and teased and sparkled. And beneath was terror. He talked 
differently. He walked differently. It wasn't his clothes or the army. 

It was something else--an ease of manner, a new leisureliness of glance, 
an air. Once Tessie had gone to Milwaukee over Labour Day. It was the 
extent of her experience as a traveller. She remembered how superior she 
had felt for at least two days after. But Chuck! California! New York! 

It wasn't the distance that terrified her. It was his new knowledge, the 
broadening of his vision, though she did not know it and certainly could 
not have put it into words. 


They went walking down by the river to Oneida Springs, and drank some of 
the sulphur water that tasted like rotten eggs. Tessie drank it with 


little shrieks and shudders and puckered her face up into an expression 
indicative of extreme disgust. 


"It's good for you," Chuck said, and drank three cups of it, manfully. 
"That taste is the mineral qualities the water contains--sulphur and 
iron and so forth." 


"I don't care," snapped Tessie, irritably. "I hate it!" They had often 
walked along the river and tasted of the spring water, but Chuck had 
never before waxed scientific. They took a boat at Baumann's boathouse 
and drifted down the lovely Fox River. 


"Want to row?" Chuck asked. "I'll get an extra pair of oars if you do." 


"I don't know how. Besides, it's too much work. I guess I'll let you do 
its 


Chuck was fitting his oars in the oarlocks. She stood on the landing 
looking down at him. His hat was off. His hair seemed blonder than ever 
against the rich tan of his face. His neck muscles swelled a little as 

he bent. Tessie felt a great longing to bury her face in the warm red 

skin. He straightened with a sigh and smiled at her. "I'll be ready in a 
minute." He took off his coat and turned his khaki shirt in at the 

throat, so that you saw the white, clean line of his untanned chest in 
strange contrast to his sunburnt throat. A feeling of giddy faintness 
surged over Tessie. She stepped blindly into the boat and would have 
fallen if Chuck's hard, firm grip had not steadied her. "Whoa, there! 
Don't you know how to step into a boat? There. Walk along the middle." 
She sat down and smiled up at him. "I don't know how I come to do that. 
I never did before." 


Chuck braced his feet, rolled up his sleeves, and took an oar in each 
brown hand, bending rhythmically to his task. He looked about him, then 
at the girl, and drew a deep breath, feathering his oars. "I guess I 

must have dreamed about this more'n a million times." 


"Have you, Chuck?" 


They drifted on in silence. "Say, Tess, you ought to learn to row. It's 
good exercise. Those girls in California and New York, they play 
baseball and row and swim as good as the boys. Honest, some of 'em are 
wonders!" 


"Oh, I'm sick of your swell New York friends! Can't you talk about 
something else?" 


He saw that he had blundered without in the least understanding how or 
why. "All right. What'll we talk about?" In itself a fatal admission. 


"About--you." Tessie made it a caress. 


"Me? Nothin’ to tell about me. I just been drillin' and studyin' and 
marchin' and readin’ some--Oh, say, what d'you think?" 


"What?" 

"They been learnin' us--teachin' us, I mean--French. It's the darnedest 
language! Bread is pain. Can you beat that? If you want to ask for a 

piece of bread, you say like this: Donnay ma un morso doo pang_. See?" 
"My!" breathed Tessie, all admiration. 

And within her something was screaming: "Oh, my God! Oh, my God! He 
knows French. And those girls that can row and everything. And me, I 
don't know anything. Oh, God, what'll I do?" 

It was as though she could see him slipping away from her, out of her 
grasp, out of her sight. She had no fear of what might come to him in 
France. Bullets and bayonets would never hurt Chuck. He'd make it, just 
as he always made the 7.50 when it seemed as if he was going to miss it 
sure. He'd make it there and back, all right. But he--he'd be a 

different Chuck, while she stayed the same Tessie. Books, travel, 


French, girls, swell folks-- 


And all the while she was smiling and dimpling and trailing her hand in 
the water. "Bet you can't guess what I got in that lunch box." 


"Chocolate cake." 


"Well, of course I've got chocolate cake. I baked it myself this 
morning." 


"Yes, you did!" 


"Why, Chuck Mory, I did so! I guess you think I can't do anything, the 
way you talk." 


"Oh, don't I! I guess you know what I think." 

"Well, it isn't the cake I mean. It's something else." 

"Fried chicken!" 

"Oh, now you've gone and guessed it." She pouted prettily. 
"You asked me to, didn't you?" 


Then they laughed together, as at something exquisitely witty. 


Down the river, drifting, rowing. Tessie pointed to a house half hidden 

among the trees on the farther shore: "There's Hatton's camp. They say 
they have grand times there with their swell crowd some Saturdays and 
Sundays. If I had a house like that, I'd live in it all the time, not 

just a couple of days out of the whole year." She hesitated a moment. "I 
suppose it looks like a shanty to you now." 


Chuck surveyed it, patronizingly. "No, it's a nice little place." 


They beached their boat, and built a little fire, and had supper on the 
river bank, and Tessie picked out the choice bits for him--the breast of 
the chicken, beautifully golden brown; the ripest tomato; the firmest, 
juiciest pickle; the corner of the little cake which would give him a 
double share of icing. She may not have been versed in French, Tessie, 
but she was wise in feminine wiles. 


From Chuck, between mouthfuls: "I guess you don't know how good this 
tastes. Camp grub's all right, but after you've had a few months of it 

you get so you don't believe there is such a thing as fried chicken and 
chocolate cake." 


"I'm glad you like it, Chuck. Here, take this drumstick. You ain't 
eating a thing!" His fourth piece of chicken. 


Down the river as far as the danger line just above the dam, with Tessie 
pretending fear just for the joy of having Chuck reassure her. Then back 
again in the dusk, Chuck bending to the task now against the current. 

And so up the hill homeward bound. They walked very slowly, Chuck's hand 
on her arm. They were dumb with the tragic, eloquent dumbness of their 
kind. If she could have spoken the words that were churning in her mind, 
they would have been something like this: 


"Oh, Chuck, I wish I was married to you. I wouldn't care if only I had 
you. I wouldn't mind babies or anything. I'd be glad. I want our house, 
with a dining-room set, and a brass bed, and a mahogany table in the 
parlour, and all the housework to do. I'm scared. I'm scared I won't get 
it. What'll I do if I don't?" 


And he, wordlessly: "Will you wait for me, Tessie, and keep on loving me 
and thinking of me? And will you keep yourself clean in mind and body so 
that if I come back--" 


Aloud, she said: "I guess you'll get stuck on one of those French girls. 
I should worry! They say wages at the watch factory are going to be 
raised, workers are so scarce. I'll prob'ly be as rich as Angie Hatton 
time you get back." 


And he, miserably: "Little old Chippewa girls are good enough for Chuck. 


I ain't counting on taking up with those Frenchies. I don't like their 
jabber, from what I know of it. I saw some pictures of 'em, last week, a 
fellow in camp had who'd been over there. Their hair is all funny, and 
fixed up with combs and stuff, and they look real dark like foreigners. 
Nix!" 


It had been reassuring enough at the time. But that was six months ago. 
Which brings us to the Tessie who sat on the back porch, evenings, 
surveying the sunset. A listless, lackadaisical, brooding Tessie. Little 
point to going downtown Saturday nights now. There was no familiar, 
beloved figure to follow you swiftly as you turned off Elm Street, 
homeward bound. If she went downtown now, she saw only those 
Saturday-night family groups which are familiar to every small town. The 
husband, very wet as to hair and clean as to shirt, guarding the gocart 
outside while the woman accomplished her Saturday-night trading at 
Ding's or Halpin's. Sometimes there were as many as half a dozen gocarts 
outside Halpin's, each containing a sleeping burden, relaxed, chubby, 
fat-cheeked. The waiting men smoked their pipes and conversed largely. 
"Hello, Ed. Th' woman's inside, buyin' the store out, I guess." 


"Tha' so? Mine, too. Well, how's everything?" 


Tessie knew that presently the woman would come out, bundle laden, and 
that she would stow these lesser bundles in every corner left available 

by the more important sleeping bundle--two yards of goods; a spool of 
100, white; a banana for the baby; a new stewpan at the Five-and-Ten. 


There had been a time when Tessie, if she thought of these women at all, 
felt sorry for them; worn, drab, lacking in style and figure. Now she 
envied them. For the maternal may be strong at twenty. 


* * * * ** 


There were weeks upon weeks when no letter came from Chuck. In his last 
letter there had been some talk of his being sent to Russia. Tessie's 

eyes, large enough now in her thin face, distended with a great fear. 
Russia! His letter spoke, too, of French villages and chateaux. He and a 
bunch of fellows had been introduced to a princess or a countess or 
something--it was all one to Tessie--and what do you think? She had 
kissed them all on both cheeks! Seems that's the way they did in France. 


The morning after the receipt of this letter the girls at the watch 
factory might have remarked her pallor had they not been so occupied 
with a new and more absorbing topic. 


"Tess, did you hear about Angie Hatton?" 


"What about her?" 


"She's going to France. It's in the Milwaukee paper, all about her being 
Chippewa's fairest daughter, and a picture of the house, and her being 
the belle of the Fox River Valley, and she's giving up her palatial home 
and all to go to work in a Y.M.C.A. canteen for her country and bleeding 
France." 


"Ya-as she is!" sneered Tessie, and a dull red flush, so deep as to be 
painful, swept over her face from throat to brow. "Ya-as she is, the 
doll-faced simp! Why, say, she never wiped up a floor in her life, or 
baked a cake, or stood on them feet of hers. She couldn't cut up a loaf 
of bread decent. Bleedin' France! Ha! That's rich, that is." She thrust 
her chin out brutally, and her eyes narrowed to slits. "She's goin' over 
there after that fella of hers. She's chasin' him. It's now or never, 

and she knows it and she's scared, same's the rest of us. On'y we got to 
set home and make the best of it. Or take what's left." She turned her 
head slowly to where Nap Ballou stood over a table at the far end of the 
room. She laughed a grim, unlovely little laugh. "I guess when you can't 
go after what you want, like Angie, why, you gotta take second choice." 


All that day, at the bench, she was the reckless, insolent, audacious 
Tessie of six months ago. Nap Ballou was always standing over her, 
pretending to inspect some bit of work or other, his shoulder brushing 
hers. She laughed up at him so that her face was not more than two 
inches from his. He flushed, but she did not. She laughed a reckless 
little laugh. 


"Thanks for helpin' teach me my trade, Mr. Ballou. 'Course I only been 
at it over three years now, so I ain't got the hang of it yet." 


He straightened up slowly, and as he did so he rested a hand on her 
shoulder for a brief moment. She did not shrug it off. 


* * * * * 


That night, after supper, Tessie put on her hat and strolled down to 
Park Avenue. It wasn't for the walk. Tessie had never been told to 
exercise systematically for her body's good, or her mind's. She went in 
a spirit of unwholesome, brooding curiosity and a bitter resentment. 
Going to France, was she? Lots of good she'd do there. Better stay home 
and--and what? Tessie cast about in her mind for a fitting job for 
Angie. Guess she might's well go, after all. Nobody'd miss her, unless 
it was her father, and he didn't see her but about a third of the time. 
But in Tessie's heart was a great envy for this girl who could bridge 
the hideous waste of ocean that separated her from her man. Bleedin' 
France. Yeh! Joke! 


The Hatton place, built and landscaped twenty years before, occupied a 
square block in solitary grandeur, the show place of Chippewa. In 
architectural style it was an impartial mixture of Norman castle, French 


chateau, and Rhenish Schloss, with a dash of Coney Island about its 
fagade. It represented Old Man Hatton's realized dream of landed 
magnificence. 


Tessie, walking slowly past it, and peering through the high iron fence, 
could not help noting an air of unwonted excitement about the place, 
usually so aloof, so coldly serene. Automobiles standing out in front. 
People going up and down. They didn't look very cheerful. Just as if it 
mattered whether anything happened to her or not! 


Tessie walked around the block and stood a moment, uncertainly. Then she 
struck off down Grand Avenue and past Donovan's pool shack. A little 
group of after-supper idlers stood outside, smoking and gossiping, as 

she knew there would be. As she turned the corner she saw Nap Ballou 
among them. She had known that, too. As she passed she looked straight 
ahead, without bowing. But just past the Burke House he caught up to 

her. No half-shy "Can I walk home with you?" from Nap Ballou. No. 
Instead: "Hello, sweetheart!" 


"Hello, yourself." 

"Somebody's looking mighty pretty this evening, all dolled up in pink." 
"Think so?" 

She tried to be pertly indifferent, but it was good to have someone 
following, someone walking home with you. What if he was old enough to 
be her father, with graying hair? Lots of the movie heroes had graying 
hair at the sides. Twenty craves someone to tell it how wonderful it is. 
And Nap Ballou told her. 

They walked for an hour. Tessie left him at the corner. She had once 
heard her father designate Ballou as "that drunken skunk." When she 
entered the sitting room her cheeks held an unwonted pink. Her eyes were 
brighter than they had been in months. Her mother looked up quickly, 
peering at her over a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles, very much askew. 
"Where you been, Tessie?" 

"Oh, walkin'." 

"Who with?" 

"Cora." 


"Why, she was here, callin' for you, not more'n an hour ago." 


Tessie, taking the hatpins out of her hat on her way upstairs, met this 
coolly. "Yeh, I ran into her comin! back." 


Upstairs, lying fully dressed on her hard little bed, she stared up into 

the darkness, thinking, her hands limp at her sides. Oh, well, what's 

the diff? You had to make the best of it. Everybody makin' a fuss about 
the soldiers: feedin' 'em, and askin' 'em to their houses, and sendin' 

'em things, and givin' dances and picnics and parties so they wouldn't 

be lonesome. Chuck had told her all about it. The other boys told the 
same. They could just pick and choose their good times. Tessie's mind 
groped about, sensing a certain injustice. How about the girls? She 
didn't put it thus squarely. Hers was not a logical mind, trained to 

think. Easy enough to paw over the menfolks and get silly over brass 
buttons and a uniform. She put it that way. She thought of the refrain 

of a popular song: "What Are You Going to Do to Help the Boys?" Tessie, 
smiling a crooked little smile up there in the darkness, parodied the 
words deftly: "What're you going to do to help the girls?" she demanded. 
"What're you going to do--" She rolled over on one side and buried her 
head in her arms. 


* * * * * 


There was news again next morning at the watch factory. Tessie of the 
old days had never needed to depend on the other girls for the latest 

bit of gossip. Her alert eye and quick ear had always caught it first. 

But of late she had led a cloistered existence, indifferent to the world 
about her. The Chippewa Courier_ went into the newspaper pile behind 
the kitchen door without a glance from Tessie's incurious eye. 


She was late this morning. As she sat down at the bench and fitted her 
glass in her eye the chatter of the others, pitched in the high key of 
unusual excitement, penetrated even her listlessness. 


"An! they say she never screeched or fainted or anything. She stood 
there, kind of quiet, lookin' straight ahead, and then all of a sudden 
she ran to her pa--" 


"Both comin' at once, like that--" 

"I feel sorry for her. She never did anything to me. She--" 

Tessie spoke, her voice penetrating the staccato fragments all about her 
and gathering them into a whole. "Say, who's the heroine of this 
picture? Somebody flash me a cut-in so I can kinda follow the story. I 
come in in the middle of the reel, I guess." 

They turned on her with the unlovely eagerness of those who have ugly 
news to tell. They all spoke at once, in short sentences, their voices 


high with the note of hysteria. 


"Angie Hatton's beau was killed--" 


"They say his aireoplane fell ten thousan' feet--" 
"The news come only last evenin' about eight--" 
"She won't see nobody but her pa--" 


Eight! At eight Tessie had been standing outside Hatton's house envying 
Angie and hating her. So that explained the people, and the automobiles, 
and the excitement. Tessie was not receiving the news with the dramatic 
reaction which its purveyors felt it deserved. Tessie, turning from one 

to the other quietly, had said nothing. She was pitying Angie. Oh, the 
luxury of it! Nap Ballou, coming in swiftly to still the unwonted 
commotion in work hours, found Tessie the only one quietly occupied in 
that chatter-filled room. She was smiling as she worked. Nap Ballou, 
bending over her on some pretence that deceived no one, spoke low-voiced 
in her ear. But she veiled her eyes insolently and did not glance up. 

She hummed contentedly all the morning at her tedious work. 


She had promised Nap Ballou to go picnicking with him Sunday. Down the 
river, boating, with supper on shore. The small, still voice within her 

had said: "Don't go! Don't go!" But the harsh, high-pitched, reckless 
overtone said: "Go on! Have a good time. Take all you can get." 


She would have to lie at home and she did it. Some fabrication about the 
girls at the watch works did the trick. Fried chicken, chocolate cake. 

She packed them deftly and daintily. High-heeled white kid shoes, flimsy 
blouse, rustling skirt. Nap Ballou was waiting for her over in the city 
park. She saw him before he espied her. He was leaning against a tree 
idly, staring straight ahead with queer, lack-lustre eyes. Silhouetted 
there against the tender green of the pretty square he looked very old, 
somehow, and different--much older than he looked in his shop clothes, 
issuing orders. Tessie noticed that he sagged where he should have stuck 
out, and protruded where he should have been flat. There flashed across 
her mind a vividly clear picture of Chuck as she had last seen him: 
brown, fit, high of chest, flat of stomach, slim of flank. 


Ballou saw her. He straightened and came toward her swiftly: "Somebody 
looks mighty sweet this afternoon." 


Tessie plumped the heavy lunch box into his arms. "When you get a line 
you like you stick to it, don't you?" 


** ** * * * 


Down at the boathouse even Tessie, who had confessed ignorance of boats 
and oars, knew that Ballou was fumbling clumsily. He stooped to adjust 
the oars to the oarlocks. His hat was off. His hair looked very gray in 

the cruel spring sunshine. He straightened and smiled up at her. 


"Ready in a minute, sweetheart," he said. He took off his collar and 
turned in the neckband of his shirt. His skin was very white. Tessie 
felt a little shudder of disgust sweep over her, so that she stumbled a 
little as she stepped into the boat. 


The river was very lovely. Tessie trailed her fingers in the water and 
told herself that she was having a grand time. She told Nap the same 
when he asked her. 


"Having a good time, little beauty?" he said. He was puffing a little 
with the unwonted exercise. Alcohol-atrophied muscles do not take kindly 
to rowing. 


Tessie tried some of her old-time pertness of speech. "Oh, good enough, 
considerin' the company." 


He laughed, admiringly, at that and said she was a card. 

When the early evening came on they made a clumsy landing and had 
supper. This time Nap fed her the titbits, though she protested. "White 
meat for you," he said, "with your skin like milk." 

"You must of read that in a book," scoffed Tessie. She glanced around 
her at the deepening shadows. "We haven't got much time. It gets dark so 


early." 


"No hurry," Nap assured her. He went on eating in a leisurely, finicking 
sort of way, though he consumed very little food actually. 


"You're not eating much," Tessie said once, half-heartedly. She decided 
that she wasn't having such a very grand time, after all, and that she 
hated his teeth, which were very bad. Now, Chuck's strong, white double 
row ... 

"Well," she said, "let's be going." 

"No hurry," again. 

Tessie looked up at that with the instinctive fear of her kind. "What 
d'you mean, no hurry! 'Spect to stay here till dark?" She laughed at her 
own joke. 

"Yes." 


She got up then, the blood in her face. "Well, I don't." 


He rose, too. "Why not?" 


"Because I don't, that's why." She stooped and began picking up the 
remnants of the lunch, placing spoons and glass bottles swiftly and 
thriftily in the lunch box. Nap stepped around behind her. 


"Let me help," he said. And then his arm was about her and his face was 
close to hers, and Tessie did not like it. He kissed her after a little 
wordless struggle. And then she knew. Tessie's lips were not virgin. She 
had been kissed before. But not like this. Not like this! She struck at 
him furiously. Across her mind flashed the memory of a girl who had 
worked in the finishing room. A nice girl, too. But that hadn't helped 
her. Nap Ballou was laughing a little as he clasped her. 


At that she heard herself saying: "I'll get Chuck Mory after you--you 
drunken bum, you! He'll lick you black and blue. He'll ..." 


The face, with the ugly, broken brown teeth, was coming close again. 
With all the young strength that was in her she freed one hand and 
clawed at that face from eyes to chin. A howl of pain rewarded her. His 
hold loosened. Like a flash she was off. She ran. It seemed to her that 
her feet did not touch the earth. Over brush, through bushes, crashing 
against trees, on and on. She heard him following her, but the 
broken-down engine that was his heart refused to do the work. She ran 
on, though her fear was as great as before. Fear of what might have 
happened ... to her, Tessie Golden ... that nobody could even talk fresh 
to. She gave a little sob of fury and fatigue. She was stumbling now. It 
was growing dark. She ran on again, in fear of the overtaking darkness. 
It was easier now. Not so many trees and bushes. She came to a fence, 
climbed over it, lurched as she landed, leaned against it weakly for 
support, one hand on her aching heart. Before her was the Hatton summer 
cottage, dimly outlined in the twilight among the trees. A warm, 
flickering light danced in the window. 


Tessie stood a moment, breathing painfully, sobbingly. Then, with a 
little instinctive gesture, she patted her hair, tidied her blouse, and 
walked uncertainly toward the house, up the steps to the door. She stood 
there a moment, swaying slightly. Somebody'd be there. The light. The 
woman who cooked for them or the man who took care of the place. 
Somebody'd-- 


She knocked at the door feebly. She'd tell 'em she had lost her way and 
got scared when it began to get dark. She knocked again, louder now. 
Footsteps. She braced herself and even arranged a crooked smile. The 
door opened wide. Old Man Hatton! 


She looked up at him, terror and relief in her face. He peered over his 
glasses at her. "Who is it?" Tessie had not known, somehow, that his 


face was so kindly. 


Tessie's carefully planned story crumbled into nothingness. "It's me!" 


she whimpered. "It's me!" 
He reached out and put a hand on her arm and drew her inside. 
"Angie! Angie! Here's a poor little kid..." 


Tessie clutched frantically at the last crumbs of her pride. She tried 
to straighten, to smile with her old bravado. What was that story she 
had planned to tell? 


"Who is it, dad? Who...?" Angie Hatton came into the hallway. She stared 
at Angie. Then: "Why, my dear!" she said. "My dear! Come in here." 


Angie Hatton! Tessie began to cry weakly, her face buried in Angie 
Hatton's expensive blouse. Tessie remembered later that she had felt no 
surprise at the act. 


"There, there!" Angie Hatton was saying. "Just poke up the fire, dad. 
And get something from the dining room. Oh, I don't know. To drink, you 
know. Something...." 


Then Old Man Hatton stood over her, holding a small glass to her lips. 
Tessie drank it obediently, made a wry little face, coughed, wiped her 
eyes, and sat up. She looked from one to the other, like a trapped 

little animal. She put a hand to her tousled head. 


"That's all right," Angie Hatton assured her. "You can fix it after a 
while." 


There they were, the three of them: Old Man Hatton with his back to the 
fire, looking benignly down upon her; Angie seated, with some knitting 
in her hands, as if entertaining bedraggled, tearstained young ladies at 
dusk were an everyday occurrence; Tessie, twisting her handkerchief in a 
torment of embarrassment. But they asked no questions, these two. They 
evinced no curiosity about this dishevelled creature who had flung 
herself in upon their decent solitude. 


Tessie stared at the fire. She looked up at Old Man Hatton's face and 
opened her lips. She looked down and shut them again. Then she flashed a 
quick look at Angie, to see if she could detect there some suspicion, 

some disdain. None. Angie Hatton looked--well, Tessie put it to herself, 
thus: "She looks like she'd cried till she couldn't cry no more--only 
inside." 


And then, surprisingly, Tessie began to talk. "I wouldn't never have 
gone with this fella, only Chuck, he was gone. All the boys're gone. 
It's fierce. You get scared, sittin' home, waitin', and they're in 

France and everywheres, learnin' French and everything, and meetin' 
grand people and havin' a fuss made over 'em. So I got mad and said I 


didn't care, I wasn't goin' to squat home all my life, waitin’...." 


Angie Hatton had stopped knitting now. Old Man Hatton was looking down 
at her very kindly. And so Tessie went on. The pent-up emotions and 
thoughts of these past months were finding an outlet at last. These 

things which she had never been able to discuss with her mother she now 
was laying bare to Angie Hatton and Old Man Hatton! They asked no 
questions. They seemed to understand. Once Old Man Hatton interrupted 
with: "So that's the kind of fellow they've got as escapement-room 

foreman, eh?" 


Tessie, whose mind was working very clearly now, put out a quick hand. 
"Say, it wasn't his fault. He's a bum, all right, but I knew it, didn't 

I? It was me. I didn't care. Seemed to me it didn't make no difference 
who I went with, but it does." She looked down at her hands clasped so 
tightly in her lap. 


"Yes, it makes a whole lot of difference," Angie agreed, and looked up 
at her father. 


At that Tessie blurted her last desperate problem: "He's learnin' all 
kind of new things. Me, I ain't learnin' anything. When Chuck comes home 
he'll just think I'm dumb, that's all. He...." 


"What kind of thing would you like to learn, Tessie, so that when Chuck 
comes home...." 


Tessie looked up then, her wide mouth quivering with eagerness. "I'd 
like to learn to swim--and row a boat--and play ball--like the rich 
girls--like the girls that's makin' such a fuss over the soldiers." 


Angie Hatton was not laughing. So, after a moment's hesitation, Tessie 
brought out the worst of it. "And French. I'd like to learn to talk 
French." 


Old Man Hatton had been surveying his shoes, his mouth grim. He looked 
at Angie now and smiled a little. "Well, Angie, it looks as if you'd 

found your job right here at home, doesn't it? This young lady's just 

one of hundreds, I suppose. Hundreds. You can have the whole house for 
them, if you want it, Angie, and the grounds, and all the money you 

need. I guess we've kind of overlooked the girls. H'm, Angie. What d'you 
say?" 


But Tessie was not listening. She had scarcely heard. Her face was white 
with earnestness. 


"C'n you speak French?" 


"Yes," Angie answered. 


"Well," said Tessie, and gulped once, "well, how do you say in French: 
'Give me a piece of bread'? That's what I want to learn first." 


Angie Hatton said it correctly. 

"That's it! Wait a minute! Say it again, will you?" 

Angie said it again. 

Tessie wet her lips. Her cheeks were smeared with tears and dirt. Her 

hair was wild and her blouse awry. "Donnay-ma-un-morso-doo-pang," she 


articulated, painfully. And in that moment, as she put her hand in that 
of Chuck Mory, across the ocean, her face was very beautiful to see. 
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GINCY worked hard every day. Each night she went to bed weary in mind 
and body, but the morning found her anxious to begin again. Saturday 
afternoon was free for long walking trips to Cowbell Hollow, Blue Lick, 

or the nearby peaks. Already an early frost had touched the tulip trees 
with spots of gold, the sumac showed a fiery rim, and Nature was doing 
her best to woo attention. Gincy and Urilla did not need the lure, their 
hearts were longing for the hills. 


Miss Howard must have read their thoughts. Early Saturday morning she 
tapped at their door. “Girls, wouldn’t you like to go out to the 

bungalow on Indian Mountain this afternoon? The college team will take 
us and we can come back by moonlight to-morrow evening.” 


“Of course we would!” both girls exclaimed. Then Gincy hugged the little 
teacher until she laughingly slipped away, admonishing them to be ready 
soon after lunch. 


“We'll get the room straightened out in a jiffy,” said Urilla before the 
door had fairly closed. “I’m so glad we’re going, honey, itll make you 
over.” 


Gincy had never seen her calm room-mate quite so enthusiastic—her cheeks 
were flushed with excitement and she rushed around dusting the furniture 
with a vigorous hand. “I'd better clear out right away,” she laughed, 

“and see if there’s any mail. There won’t be enough left of me to go if 

you keep on the way you’ve started; you suck up the dust like a cyclone.” 


“Bring me a letter from Talitha,” Urilla called after her. 


It was four miles to Indian Mountain, the last two a steady climb—steep 

in places and sidling—but the five did not mind it. Zack and Zeke, the 
two fat mules belonging to the college farm, took a steady jog-trot until 
they reached the foot, and then slowed down for the long, hard pull. 

Lalla Ponder was poised recklessly near a mound of provisions guarded by 
some extra quilts. Her light curls and nimble tongue were in constant 
motion. 


“T like tippy places and caves,” she said. “There’s one back in Clay 
that’s haunted, they say, but I’ve been in it and never cared a rap.” 


“You're never afraid of anything,” remarked Kizzie, looking up at her 
room-mate admiringly. “I don’t know where you haven’t been that’s 
crawl-y and creep-y.” 


“Well, there’s one place on this mountain. I’ve never been all the way 
through Fat Man’s Misery.” 


“Let’s all try hit,” Gincy proposed recklessly. “If hit can be done.” 


“The boys often do it, but it’s a pretty hard climb for you girls,” said 
Miss Howard who sat with the driver. 


“T’m going to build a fire in the fireplace and pop some corn,” Urilla 
suddenly remarked. 


“Perhaps Gincy will help me sweep the bungalow before she goes 
exploring,” ventured Miss Howard with a twinkle. 


“T reckon I will,” assented Gincy, catching the look of mischief. 
“You-all no ’count folks kin go on and have your fun; you’ Il be back 
comin’ meal time.” 


The wagon suddenly lurched, checking the chorus of protests. Lalla lost 
her balance, falling on Urilla. The basket of fruit and vegetables 
overturned and the driver halted for repairs. ““Hit’s only a rock that 

big storm onsettled t’other night. Them ornery mules jest nachelly 
struck hit,” he said. 


Back and forth the road wound, continually disclosing new vistas. In the 
coves farmers were gathering the “crap.” There were pine-capped crests, 
bare, tumbled rocks, stream beds showing traces of tempestuous high 
water, threaded now by tiny, twinkling rills. Beyond, and still beyond, 
reared peak after peak of the Cumberlands. Gincy looked eagerly toward 
the southeast. For a moment she almost imagined she could see the tiny 
cabin perched above Goose Creek. 


After a hard climb of almost two hours, the level space on the 
mountain-top was reached. From a thicket of young trees they emerged 
into a cleared space where stood a long, red bungalow apparently without 
doors or windows. Built at the edge of a cliff, it commanded a wonderful 
view of the surrounding mountains and the Blue Grass country. 


“Oh! We’re here at last!” Gincy tumbled out hastily. “Whar do you git 
in?” 


“Down the chimney, of course,” laughed Urilla. “Look for the ladder 
under the bungalow.” 


“You might watch and see how I do it,” said Miss Howard, producing a key 
and going around to the rear of the building. Presently she pushed up 
sections of the side—one by one—and lastly threw back the wide front 
doors. 


Gincy stood for a moment enraptured. Below for miles was a fair, level 
country dotted with towns—another world of which she knew nothing. The 
sun was dipping westward toward a bluish-purple horizon. 


By five o’clock everything was in order. “Not a lazy bone among you,” 
Miss Howard assured them. “Now scatter and have a good time.” 


They needed no second bidding. Lalla led off at a break-neck speed. 
“We'll start in at the cave and come back by Fat Man’s Misery; it’ll land 
us right in front of the bungalow.” 


Urilla groaned. “Sh-h-h,” warned Kizzie, “we’re going to initiate Gincy; 
none of us are fat enough to get stuck, so you needn’t worry.” 


“T’m not worrying,” answered Urilla reproachfully. “I’m tired after all 
my work this morning, but I’m not going to back out.” 


The path to the cave led through a grove of young oaks. There were tall 
ferns and rhododendrons, and mountain laurel. Lalla paused at an immense 
fallen tree which seemed to block the way; its great roots hung over the 
yawning space below. Nimbly she sprang upon the giant trunk and 
disappeared on the other side, calling for the rest to follow. 


When the three had done so, they caught a vanishing glimpse of Lalla 
descending hand over hand on the strong branch of a mammoth grapevine. 
Thirty feet below she landed upon the level surface of a mossy boulder. 
Gincy followed Kizzie, and Urilla came last. Before them was the large 
opening of the cave—a favourite haunt of the students, who from time to 
time occupied the college bungalow. At its rear, a long, wide crack in 

the solid rock led in a zigzag direction for twenty rods or more. The 

path was extremely narrow, and sloping at a sharp incline. Kizzie dodged 
ahead and Gincy was close behind. Each moment the former grew more 


reckless; she gathered her skirts around her and slid down a swift 
descent, the others following. 


“Whew! but it’s dampish!” said Gincy. “Hear that water?” 


A steady drip, drip, drip came from the walls. In the cracks were long 
fronded ferns, moss, and here and there wild geraniums. A cool draught 
struck them. At the farther end the rocks seemed almost to touch, and 
only a tiny thread of light showed from above. Gincy was close to Kizzie 
when they reached the narrowest part and began the long, tortuous climb. 


“We'll be ready for hot coffee by the time we get to the top,” called 
Urilla from the rear. 


“T hope Miss Howard won’t fuss; I kin eat anythin’ I’m so hungry,” said 
Gincy. 


“Of course she won’t fuss,” panted Kizzie. “She’s a born manager; she’ ll 
have everything on the table in great shape and a picture painted to 
boot.” 


Up, up, with a scanty, stony foothold, Gincy followed close behind 
Kizzie, her face growing redder, her breath shorter. The crack of blue 
was broadening, roots and stocky ferns afforded a surer grasp. 


“We’re almost there!” Kizzie exulted. “What on earth are you doing with 
that stick, Gincy?” 


““Watch me and see!” Dexterously Gincy inserted the short, stout stick 
crosswise above her head and swung up a long step to safe footing beside 
her leader. “Why, we’re up, aren’t we?” she said, astonished as her eyes 
caught a glimpse of the foundation of the bungalow a few yards away. The 
four pulled themselves up the few remaining feet and dropped down in a 
weary, silent row on a big, flat stone which commanded a glorious view. 
Even Lalla’s twinkling eyes had lost their usual expression of mischief, 
and she sat soberly viewing the scene before her. 


“Look, Kizzie,” exclaimed Urilla, pointing back to the open bungalow, 
“Miss Howard’s been to the spring for water, the table’s all set, and I 
can smell the chicken.” 


Nancy Jane was up at sunrise the next morning. She and Mallie stole out 
of bed noiselessly and started for the spring—it was their turn to get 
water. There had been a heavy dew, but neither girl wore rubbers. 
“Another fine day,” said Mallie, stepping high. “Just look at the hills! 
We’re the highest.” 


The winding footpath near the cliff’s edge gave a magnificent view of the 
peaks which formed a huge semicircle around Indian Mountain. “I’d almost 


like to live up here,” said Nancy Jane. “It’s more sightly than back in 
the hills and so near Bentville.” 


The two stood near the sagging gate of a yard which had been swept clean 
as a floor. A few long-legged chickens stepped about gingerly. On the 
very edge of the cliff stood a low frame house, and near it a corn crib 

set high to keep out the rats. The path to the spring led through the 

yard. 


“The Haggis family live here,” announced Mallie as she held the gate 
open. “Miss Howard told me about them last night—they’re awfully poor.” 


A small, fat boy wearing a single loose garment was busily playing in the 
rain barrel. He had a gourd with which he dipped the water out into a 
pail, sprinkling himself plentifully meanwhile. In the house breakfast 
was over, and Mrs. Haggis walked around heavily as though her night’s 
sleep had failed to rest her. She looked old from sickness and overwork; 
but the girls knew that look—nearly all the mountain women had it—and 
judged her to be about forty-five. 


“Howdy,” she said, beaming at them as they approached the house. “I’m 
proud ter see ye. I was a-feelin’ jest as down-sperited an’ lonesome 

when ye druv up yistiddy, an’ all of a suddint the chickens begun ter 

crow like they knew you’d come. How’s Miss Howard? I think a heap o’ 
seein’ her every year.” 


“She’s well,” smiled Nancy Jane, “and coming over to see you to-day. We 
were all pretty tired last night and went to bed early.” 


“T hope our cow didn’t keep ye awake; Job found her thar come light this 
mornin’. I reckon she’s proud you’ ve come—like we-uns.” 


The girls laughed merrily. “Urilla drove her off in the night. She was 
browsing around the bushes ringing her bell like a fire alarm; it was too 
funny!” Mallie ended the recital with such evident enjoyment of the 
situation that Mrs. Haggis joined in the laugh. 


““Hit’s comin’ two weeks sence a soul war on this mounting,” sighed the 
woman, “‘an’ I’m too porely ter travel any. Didn’t you never feel like 

you’d jest got ter talk to some one ’sides your own folks? When I’m shet 

of the men folks fer the day an’ can’t even see ’em workin’ in the cove 

or hear old Barb’s bell, thar ain’t a human ter talk to ’cept Elam, 

onless my Rodie comes up from the Hollow an’ packs her baby up these yere 
rocks.” 


Mrs. Haggis was walking along with them toward the spring, talking 
eagerly. Little Elam had grabbed Nancy Jane’s proffered finger and was 
trotting by her side; with his other hand he held his dress up as he had 
seen his mother do. Both the girls noticed how clean the faded blue 


calico was, and that the back yard was swept as carefully as the front. 


“Why, Mrs. Haggis,” said Mallie, “you don’t look strong enough to do so 
much work; you’re wearing yourself out cleaning like this.” 


The woman sighed. “’Pears like when I don’t work, I git ter studyin’ 
*bout the chil’ren—I’ve buried seven of ’em. That’s when we lived over 
in the fur aidge o’ Jackson County. Thar’s only three left ’sides Elam; 
two are up in Indiany—married—an’ Rodie’s man works the college farm 
below here. I don’t see her none too often; she helps tend the crap.” 


The bushes and saplings hedged their path for several rods, then they 
came to a tumble of rocks on the very edge of the cliff. A skeleton pine 
whose roots still clung in the crevices, between the rocks, stood out 

bare and white. At its base was a windlass, and to the bare trunk were 
attached wires which slanted down into the treetops below. Mrs. Haggis 
fastened the pail the girls had brought to the upper wire—a block of wood 
and a pulley kept it upright—and started it on its way. 


“My,” exclaimed Mallie, looking down at the tops of the tulip trees, 
“it’s a long way to go for water. Is there a spring at the bottom?” 


“Yes, nigh fourteen hundred feet down,” said Mrs. Haggis. “You-all hang 
onto Elam, he’s crazy ter look over the aidge o’ things.” 


“Let us do it,” protested Nancy Jane, alternately watching the slender, 
bent figure and the pail bobbing down the wire. 


“°'Tain’t nothin’, doin’ this; hit’s the washin’ wears me out.” 


“You don’t mean you, have to pull it all up from down there and then 
carry it to the house?” Mallie inquired in astonishment. 


“What I can’t ketch when hit rains. Where'd ye think I got hit?” 


“T didn’t think,” said Mallie soberly, tugging at Elam. “You say your 
daughter comes up this way. I wonder if we couldn’t find the path and go 
to her house some time?” 


“In course ye could. She’d appreciate a visit from you-all the best 
kind. Hit’s middlin’ steep, though, an’ a power o’ work climbin’ back, 
but I reckon ye wouldn’t mind.” 


Nancy Jane insisted on bringing up the water; it was quite an effort for 
even her strong, young arms. Then they hurried back to the bungalow to 
find Gincy frying bacon and the rest making beds. “I knew you’d be 
coming along pretty soon,” she said, dropping the eggs into the skillet. 
“Miss Howard wants to ask you something.” 


“How would you like to visit Miss Clark’s school to-day, it’s only a 
little piece from the foot of the mountain near the pinnacle? We can 
walk it in an hour and a half.” 


“But it’s Sunday!” exclaimed Mallie. “How could we?” 


Urilla laughed. “Isn’t Sunday a good day to go to Sunday-school, honey? 
You must be dreaming. Wake up!” 


“Oh, that’s it. I never thought of a Sunday-school out here; of course 
I'll go. When do we start?” 


“Just as soon as the dishes are done. We'll put up our dinners and walk 
back just before sunset. We must allow two hours for the climb, anyhow.” 
Miss Howard began planning for the luncheon. 


By eight o’clock the little party were on their way. Mrs. Haggis came 
out to the gate as they went by. “I wish I war goin’, too,” she said 
wistfully, “but pore folks has ter work. I couldn’t tromp ’round the 
mountings an’ git my meals. You-all go on an’ I'll wash some dishes; I 
couldn’t run ’round nohow an’ let Job do hit.” 


The visitors waved a good-bye and started on. A mountain bluebird darted 
hither and yon, a cardinal shot like a bright gleam through the gay 

foliage. The dew was still heavy in the shady places, but they followed 
the deep wagon track caused by heavy loads of picnickers from the 
college, and parties at the bungalow. The season was almost over for 
these, and then the long winter’s isolation began for the Haggis 
family—an isolation shared by thousands over this great mountain region. 


Every downward turn revealed a glimpse of beauty which the girls had not 
noticed going up. From the coves where the men had been ploughing for 
fall crops came a fragrant, earthy odour. Off to the southeast range 

after range rose blue against the sky. At last they reached the pike 

which led past the little settlement at the foot of the pinnacle. A 

number of people passed them on horseback with the usual greeting; 
otherwise the stillness was Sabbath-like. 


A turn in the road disclosed the church house, a neat log building near a 
little spring, and overshadowed by a turreted-topped mountain. There 
were other buildings in the same yard, and probably a dozen scattered 
around in sight. The girls noticed that they were of a better type than 
those back in the hills at Goose Creek, for only one was windowless. 


Two vehicles were approaching. The driver of the first was a tall, 
pleasant-faced, youngish-looking woman who nodded at them with a smile of 


surprised recognition as she checked the sleek chestnut. 


“Why, good-morning, Miss Howard! Had you started for my place? We’re 


not going to have any Sunday-school to-day—there’s to be a baptizing in 
the afternoon—and I promised to attend services at Bentville this 
morning. It’s the only chance I’ve had for a year.” 


“T wouldn’t have you miss it for anything, Miss Clark; go right on, all 
we want is permission to eat our lunch in your yard,” said Miss Howard, 
smiling. “You'd like to stay to the baptizing, wouldn’t you, girls?” 


There was an enthusiastic affirmative from every one. Nobody in the 
mountains ever missed a baptizing if it were possible to get there. 


Miss Clark leaned forward. “Go right into the dog-trot at my house; my 
raincoat is hanging on the right—near my bedroom door; under it you will 
find the key. Make yourself perfectly at home until I come back. You’d 
better make some coffee on the oil stove; there’s cream in the spring 
house. I’ll come back early.” 


“Thank you ever so much, but don’t hurry back!” urged Miss Howard. “You 
need the change, and we’ll get along splendidly.” 


“T’m so glad we came!” exclaimed Urilla. “A baptizin’ is lots more 
interesting than a Sunday-school. So that’s Miss Clark; I never saw her 
before.” 


“Nor I,” said Kizzie, “but I’m sure I shall like her. They say she’s 
helped a good many girls to go to Bentville after they’ve finished out 
here.” 


“And boys, too,” added Miss Howard. “She’s changed the whole 
neighbourhood. If you could only hear her tell of some of her thrilling 
experiences during the last twelve years—of the shootings, and brawlings, 
and fightings. To-day the people go to her for everything. She teaches 
them to sew, and cook, shows them how to care for the sick and the 
babies. Oh, Miss Clark is a wonderful woman!” 


“She must be,” said Gincy soberly, thinking of Goose Creek and its needs. 
The second team was passing them and she looked up quickly as a familiar 


voice called out: 


“Hello, what are you-all doing out this way?” It was Joe Bradshaw and 
his roommate, Raphael Sloan. 


“What are you?” she retorted. 
“Raf lives out here at Pigg Branch and I’ve been visiting him. We 
thought you were up at the bungalow and we’d drive up for two or three 


hours.” 


“Awrfully sorry,” said Lalla, “we brought our dinners, and—” Then she 


looked at Miss Howard. That lady smiled. 


“You'd better come back with us—we’ll have plenty for two more—then we 
can all see the baptizing this afternoon.” 


The boys needed no second invitation. “We were coming down for that 
anyhow,” said Raphael, as they turned around. 


Miss Clark’s home was close to the church house. It was a log house, 

built Virginia style, with a wide, covered porch through the centre 
separating the two sides. This dog-trot was a cool place in warm 

weather, a place to churn, and wash, a place to visit, and sew, or even 

take a nap. Mallie sank down upon the old-fashioned couch and looked off 
toward the cabins across the road. They were scattered up the branch, 

and on beyond, one perched high in a patch of ploughed ground on the 
opposite mountain. 


“TIsn’t this a lovely place!” she exclaimed, glancing back at the 
trellised nasturtiums and morning-glories against the kitchen windows. 
“T think Miss Clark is great! Look at those ducks in the branch, and 
such a lot of chickens. How can she find time for everything?” 


“Of course she’s great!” Raphael Sloan sank down on the floor 
cross-legged. “She can do everything—play the organ, preach a sermon, 
knock a bench together better than the boys, and ride any horse around 
here. She rode the most ornery mule in these parts one night. Ever hear 
about it?” 


There was a chorus of negatives, and Raphael’s dark eyes lighted over the 
prospect of thrilling the company. “It was about five years ago when the 
Bennett and MacGowan feud was stirring things up ’round here and 
everybody seemed bound to take sides. Miss Clark tried to keep out of 
it, for there were children from both families in school. One morning 
Hugh MacGowan came over to borrow a big needle to sew up his mule’s 
shoulder—some one had cut a long gash in it the night before. You just 
ought to have seen her eyes flash—I went to school to her then—and she 
everlastingly told us what she thought of a man or boy who would hurt an 
animal because he hated the owner. Of course the Bennett children went 
home and told it, and—” 


“T thought they all liked her,” interrupted Gincy. 


“They did, but the old folks didn’t relish being criticised even though 
no names were used. Miss Clark found a note pinned to her door the next 
morning telling her to mind her own business or she’d get into trouble. 


“Things were quiet for a while, then one time about midnight, she heard 
some drunken men going by shouting and singing—then four or five shots. 
It was bright moonlight and Miss Clark could see that one was wounded and 


swaying on his mule; the rest galloped off. Izzie Gray was staying with 
her then, and begged her not to stir outside, but do you suppose she’d do 
anything of the kind? Not much. She sailed out and found Lem Bennett 
bleeding to death—his arm all shot up.” 


Raphael stopped suddenly with dramatic effect. His audience was plainly 
excited and expectant. “Go on, Raf!” commanded Joe impatiently. “What 
next?” 


“Well, Miss Clark rode that mule clear into Bentville and got a doctor, 
or the Bennett youngsters wouldn’t have a father to-day, I can tell you.” 


“Did it stop the fighting?” asked Gincy, jumping up suddenly. She fished 
the key from under the long raincoat and fitted it into the lock. 


“Yes, I really think it did. She told Lem Bennett—he was the worst of 

the crowd—that she saved his life so he could have a chance to be a 

better man, and that she loved his children and wanted them to have a 

better father. Then she had a long talk with the MacGowans. After that 

the county went dry—she had a hand in that, too—and there wasn’t any more 
trouble. Oh, Miss Clark is fine, I tell you!” 


“T should think she was,” said Nancy Jane, her eyes open wide with 
admiration. “Come on, let’s go in and see how she lives.” 


Gincy was already inside. The rest followed. There was a large bookcase 
filled with books and magazines, a piano, a big fireplace with a 
comfortable seat and chair near it. 


“Miss Clark made that seat,” said Raphael. “We boys made the chair, and 
the piano was sent her by some rich people up north. We helped her paint 
and varnish the floors, too.” 


“She has some new rugs,” said Miss Howard. “They’re like those made down 
at the loom house.” 


There were three made of rags with patterns in the borders. They were 
blue and white. The curtains were white cheesecloth with a blue, 
stencilled pattern across the bottom. A few water colours and Hoffman’s 
Christ were the only pictures. 


“Come on back and help me find the oil stove; I’m getting hungry,” called 
Kizzie from the dining-room. “Isn’t this cosy?” she asked, pointing to 

the long, built-in cupboard and the little square table in the centre of 

the room. 


Beyond, was the kitchen. A large range occupied one corner near the 
sink. “We’ve made candy and popped corn here many a time,” said Raphael. 
“Miss Clark has a cooking class every week this year for the older 


people.” 


The oil stove was soon discovered and the coffee over. They ate their 
dinner in the dogtrot and the crumbs went to the chickens who were 
sociably inclined. Then they started for the church house, going through 
the garden and a long arbour. 


“What lovely flowers!” Mallie stopped to admire the larkspurs and fall 
roses until the rest had disappeared inside the church, then she 
followed. 


It was a T-shaped building, one upright being used for the day school and 
the other for the Sunday-school and monthly preaching. In case of a 
crowd the two rooms could be thrown into one. A tiny, portable organ 
occupied the space near the pulpit. Various mottoes, picture cards, and 
Bible charts adorned the walls. There were a large fireplace and a small 
sheet-iron stove, a dozen long benches which could be stacked at one side 
when they met for sociability, and a little Sunday-school library sitting 

in neat uprightness on the open shelves. 


Miss Howard played a half-dozen hymns and they all sang, then Gincy, in a 
clear, sweet voice, read the lesson. Miss Howard was explaining it when 
the people began to gather for the baptizing. They came on horseback, in 
jolt wagons, and afoot. Not far from the house the branch widened until 

in spring it was almost a pond. Here, under the shade of a dozen walnut 
and tulip trees, a motley crowd was assembling and the folks inside the 
church house hurried out to join them. Once outside, they saw Miss Clark 
coming up the pike, her horse trotting briskly. 


They waited at the gate. It wanted only a few minutes of the time and 
the horse must be unharnessed. Joe dropped the bars and Rafael helped 
Miss Clark out of the carriage. ““You go on with the rest,” he said in a 
low tone, “we'll be along after a bit.” 


Together they went down the little slope, its edge crowded with women and 
children. One lone cottonwood shadowed the pool in its deepest place, 
stretching mottled arms almost to the opposite bank. Half its roots were 
bare and white, washed by the spring torrents. 


Each moment the gathering was augmented by fresh arrivals. Joe and 
Raphael came up silently and stood near Miss Clark. A gaunt mountain 
preacher whispered a few words to her, his face showing some perplexity. 
She turned to the boys. 


“Raphael, won’t you and Joe run up to the house? In the woodshed you 
will find a shovel and hoe. Bring them here as quickly as you can.” 


Five minutes later the boys came panting back, bearing the required 
utensils. Two brawny mountain men took them, waded out into the shallow 


water, and began digging. 


“They’re making it deeper,” said Nancy Jane. “My, but won’t it be 
roily!” 


While the men worked the strange audience waited. Near the water’s edge 
stood the candidates for baptism—two girls about seventeen, a woman, and 
a middle-aged man with wiry black hair and dark, smouldering eyes. He 
was short and stocky, a man of force, and—if roused—of fury. 


A long carryall was toiling up the hill. Joe saw it first. “It’s the 
college team,” he whispered to Miss Howard. “There must be a dozen 
people.” 


The teacher nodded. “Professor Butler’s going to do the baptizing; the 
rest came along to sing.” 


Already they could hear the strains of “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me,” the 
rich, full tones swelling through the quiet autumn air as the people in 

the carryall approached. One by one they joined the waiting crowd. The 
digging had stopped and there was a hush of expectancy as the minister 
made his way toward the waiting candidates. He spoke to them quietly, 
then turned until his glance swept the assemblage. 


Gincy never forgot that day. The frightened girls in the foreground, 

with their coarse, white dresses; the children, their faces curious and 
alarmed; the sunbonneted women; the row of men on the fence in the 
rear—sallow, sunburned, and some bearing the marks of dissipation. But 
what impressed her most was the exalted look on the face of the man when 
he emerged from the water. 


“Who is he?” she whispered to Raphael Sloan. 


“Lem Bennett,” he whispered back, “and the woman is his wife.” 








THE TRIUMPH OF FATHER 


by Mary Stewart Cutting 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook, More Stories of Married Life 


“Well, what do you want me to do to-day, Min? Speak up quick.” Mr. 
Harlow, in his holiday morning costume, consisting of a pair of old and 
baggy trousers, an outing shirt and an utterly incongruous coat, with 
bulging pockets, stood by the piazza steps, a disreputable grey felt hat 
held in one hand. 


“Tt’s nearly ten o’clock, and I must go down-town and get some nails 


before the stores close for the day. I had expected to send one of the 
boys, but Betty tells me that Herbert has gone to play in the golf 
tournament, and Jack is off to the ball game. If there’s anything round 
the house you want mended, now’s your time to tell me.” 


‘“‘We want a screw for the wringer—or perhaps it’s a nut,” said Mrs. 
Harlow, hazily, her eyes fixed on her husband. “The top is off the 
piano-stool again, and there is the arm of the red chair,—you’ll find it 
in the closet under the stairs,—and one of the faucets in the kitchen 
sink will keep running. Oh, yes, and there’s a caster broken off the 
refrigerator, too; we have to prop it up with a block of wood, but it’s 
so crooked that the water from it goes all over the cellar floor. Please 
don’t forget it, will you? But, David, you are not going down to the 
village looking like that? It’s really disgraceful! If any one should see 
you! It won’t take you a minute to go up-stairs and change your coat and 
put on another necktie.” 


““What’s the matter with the clothes I have on?” Mr. Harlow looked down at 
himself with satisfaction. “Just the things to work in, good and easy. 

I'll go on now, and you can think what else you want done, and tell me 
when I come back.” He stopped to take the letters from the grey-clad 
postman, who had just come up with the one mail of a holiday. “Here’s one 
for me from Tom. I’ll read it as I go along. Good-bye!” 


Mr. Harlow, who had put on his hat, took it off in courtesy to his wife, 
as he looked back and smiled a last affectionate farewell to her from 
the other side of the gate. Her eyes watched his large form, with its 
firm stride, until it disappeared round the corner. She loved his little 
politenesses of manner to her. 


The wind touched the purple clusters of wistaria above her head, and 

shook out a sweet perfume from them. The grass around the house was close 
cut and velvety, but next door the lawn-mower was click-clicking busily, 
and the sky was as blue as a summer sky. 


Mrs. Harlow, slender and trim in a freshly washed lilac cambric gown that 
matched the wistaria, sat on the piazza opening her letters with the true 
holiday feeling of the suburbanite. 


Nothing whatever of interest presented itself for her amusement, but the 
mere fact that her husband was at home for the day seemed to breathe a 
pleasant sense of confusion and excitement that disqualified her for any 
connected occupation, in spite of the big pile of sewing up-stairs. 


“Any letters, mother?” 
Betty, the daughter of the house, who had come out in a white shirt-waist 


and a straw hat decked with last year’s blue corn-flowers, perched 
herself on the end of the piazza. “I’m going to the train to meet Sylvia, 


but it isn’t time yet. I’m so glad she’ll be here! I haven’t seen her for 
weeks.” 


“There’s a letter from your Aunt Kitty,” said the mother. “She says your 
Uncle Tom is going to retire from business. They want to take Lutie 
abroad for change of air. She must be nearly eight years old now. She’s 
been so well lately they’re afraid of a reaction. I can’t quite make 

out where they’re going first; it looks like Himalaya. Oh, I see! It’s 
Edinburgh.” 


“Tt might as well be Himalaya. Lutie’s never had anything but changes of 

air since she was born,” said Betty, crossly. “How some people do travel! 
They seem to have money for everything, while we—well, things can’t go on 
like this much longer! I’m going to work and earn something just as soon 

as I can now. And Jack says he wants to leave school and go in an office 

like Herbert. It’s too bad to leave so much on father. Don’t you think he 

has had more on his mind lately?” 


“T’m afraid he has,” said Mrs. Harlow, with a sigh. “Why do you ask?” 


“Oh, something so horrid happened yesterday! I meant to keep it to 
myself, but I can’t.” Betty’s cheeks were red, her eyes were flashing. 

“T was at Mrs. Kennedy’s, with those books, and she asked if there was 
anything the matter with father, he had been looking so worn lately. 

She thought outsiders always noticed those things more quickly than the 
family.” 


“The idea!” said Mrs. Harlow, indignantly. 


“Then when I was in the hall I heard them talking; I couldn’t help it. 

They said—she and Mrs. Bradley—what a pity it was when a man didn’t get 
on well in business, and Mrs. Tower said she was always so sorry for 

the wife of an unsuccessful man; it must be so dreadful, if you had any 
ambition, to see your husband a failure. She said she never could really 
respect a man who showed himself deficient. I was so angry I could hardly 
walk home. I went up-stairs and cried. I wanted to burst right in and 

tell them how nobly father had behaved when that old Johnson absconded, 
and how he was trying to pay up all the back debts. But I knew it wasn’t 

any use - 





“Deficient!” Mrs. Harlow’s eyes glittered. “Your father’s brain—well, 

your father’s brain is far beyond most people’s. How he can make all 

those calculations the way he does——” She paused. Her own education dated 
back of the modern era. She was sound on the arithmetic of her butcher’s 

and grocer’s books, but beyond that all figures looked to her much like a 

drop of water seen through a microscope. 


“There’s the whistle!” said Betty, suddenly jumping up and making for the 
train to meet her best friend. 


The subject of this conversation had meanwhile been wending his way to 
the town. He perhaps had looked forward to a time of pecuniary ease and 
leisure, when, instead of tinkering round the house, he might play golf. 
But no one, not even his wife, quite understood what a holiday meant to 
Mr. Harlow. 


To escape for a solid block of sunlit secular hours out of the grimy, 
artificially lighted, badly ventilated office, with its white, 

tired-looking clerks, and its association of intricate, harassing toil—to 
escape from this to the peacefulness of green grass, and the click of the 
lawn-mower, and the flickering of shade from the new leaves of the elms 
that arched the street, and the sweet voices of little children calling 

to one another, was to go back into a little corner of the emerald fields 
of boyhood. 


Mr. Harlow was not in the least old; he was indeed barely middle-aged; 
yet there were moments when he knew that he was not so young as he had 
been. On the spring morning of a holiday the thought, even if it came, 

was robbed of its shadow. 


His face had the kind smile that children always trusted, as he stopped 
to pick up a tiny, curly-haired girl who had fallen in his way. The 
action showed him the letter, which he had forgotten, still in his hand. 


He opened and read it as he walked, stopped short and read it again 

with knitted brows. Then he walked on and on, as one deep in thought, 
until he came to the other side of the village. He did not go near the 
stores, but strolled instead towards a large, unoccupied house that stood 
surrounded by lawns and trees, well apart from its neighbours. There was 
a clear view of the hills from the porch. Mr. Harlow walked round the 
house and through the garden, and sat on the porch steps, still deep in 
thought. 


“T did not know what had become of you,” said his wife, running down 
the walk to meet him as he once more came in through the gate. “Why, 
it’s after twelve o’clock! I was afraid something had happened to you! 

I suppose you’ve been talking all this time to somebody.” She did not 
give him an opportunity to answer, but drew him up beside her to one of 
the piazza chairs. “I know you won’t have time to mend all those things 
I asked you to, without taking up all your afternoon, and I don’t want 
you to do that. But I’m afraid I'll have to ask you to fix the leg of the 
refrigerator.” 


“It would be better to buy a new one, wouldn’t it?” asked Mr. Harlow, 
impartially. 


“Better to buy a new one!’ I only wish I could. How queer you act, 
David! Aren’t you going to put the netting on the screens now? I think 


you'll have time before dinner; it’s to be at one o’clock to-day.” 


“T can’t do the screens now, Min. The store was shut when I went to buy 
the nails. Who’s that talking to Betty?” 


“Tt’s Sylvia; she has come out for a couple of days. And, O David, a 
telegram came for Betty while you were gone, from Harry Leroy. He’ll 
be on to-night, and he’s not going back to Indiana any more. He has a 


position here with his cousin.” 


“Hum!” Mr. Harlow looked doubtfully considerate. “How old is Betty? 
Fifteen?” 


“She will be nineteen in September.” 


“Oh, well, she’s nothing but a child yet,” said Mr. Harlow, in a tone 
that defied denial. 


“Nothing but a child,” assented his wife, cheerfully. 

There was a pause. “How old were you when we were married, Min?” 
“Twenty. It was entirely too young.” 

“T remember,” Mr. Harlow’s voice was reflective, ““my mother told me she 
was married at seventeen and my grandmother was married at fifteen; and I 
had an aunt who——” 

“If you remember any more I'll go in the house!” said his wife, 


indignantly. “What is the matter with you, David? Where have you been 
this morning?” 





“Well, Min, ve something to tell you. I > he stopped, his voice 
altered and his eyes became suddenly alert. “Hello! What’s that over 
there?” 


“Smoke, isn’t it?” she answered, her gaze following his towards the 
horizon. “It seems to me I can smell it.” 


“Looks like a fire, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I don’t hear any fire-bells.” 

Mr. Harlow rose. “Two-thirds of our beloved volunteer fire department are 
off on a picnic or a procession or something to-day. I’m going over to 


that smoke on the old bicycle, and find out what’s the matter.” 


“You'd a great deal better stay at home!” his wife called after him, but 
he was gone. 


She still sat on the piazza. A few moments later a rider sped past, and 
then another. Then the fire-bells began to ring at last—clang! clang! 
clang, clang, clang! 


The fire was on the outskirts of the village, in a different direction 

from that which Mr. Harlow had taken in the morning. The smoke rose a 
blacker and blacker column in the distance, interspersed with sudden 
bursts of flame. The crackling sound of burning wood, the occasional 
sound of something falling, and hoarse voices calling to one another were 
borne faintly yet unmistakably upon the air. 


“I’m going to the fire!” It was Betty, hat in hand, who had rushed 
down-stairs breathless. “Come on, Syl! Oh, isn’t it exciting! Just look 
at that blaze! There go our boys!” 


The street was filled with an outpouring of bicycles with their riders, 

and with boys and men coming in from the various games, Herbert in one 
set, Jack in another. The village was rapidly becoming deserted. Mrs. 
Harlow began to wish she might go, too, but she guaged the distance and 
forbore. 


The fire had started in some outhouses, and helped by a sudden breeze, 
had leaped merrily over intervening space towards a large barn that 
stretched out red and imposing over one end of the field. Beyond that was 
a dwelling-house. The barn, which was new, while piled at one end with 
fodder, was as yet untenanted by any animals, as Mr. Harlow thankfully 
discovered on reaching the place. 


The stir in the village had not extended to these outlying fields, which 
were all deserted, as became a holiday. A woman stood in the doorway of 
the house, watching the blaze. One man was running off, shouting for 
help, and another was carrying two buckets of water towards the barn. 


He came up to Mr. Harlow and put the buckets on the ground. 


“There ain’t any use in carryin’ water,” he said, “not a mite 0’ use, 
only it seemed sort 0’ natural to do it. Just look at those flames!” 


“The engine ought to hurry up if it’s going to do any good,” said Mr. 
Harlow. 


“Can’t do a particle of good if it does come. There ain’t any water 
here—that is, not more than a teacupful; well and cistern’s dry as a 
bone.” 


“The house will not catch,” said Mr. Harlow; “the wind is the other way. 
You are sure there was no one in the barn?” 


“Sure,” said the man. 


They were gazing at the flames, which enveloped one end of the structure. 
Another moment, and there was a deafening crash through the roar of the 
fire; half of the barn had fallen in, and revealed beyond, high up on one 
of the big beams of the rafters, the white faces and crouching forms of 

six little children, huddled close together. Playing in the loft, they 

had climbed higher and higher back, to get out of reach of the flames. 


A cry of horror broke from the two onlookers. The next instant the man, 
wildly shrieking for help, followed Mr. Harlow, who sped towards the barn. 


The flames that had left one part of the building still untouched were 
rapidly curling round it, lighting up the faces of the children. The 
roof sloped with a sharp pitch, but there were a couple of projecting 
ledges below it. 


Mr. Harlow had been an athlete in his day. In spite of his large, heavily 
built frame, he was still quick of motion, sure of foot, keen of eye. He 
took off his coat and threw it on the ground, and then in some way he was 
climbing up the barn. 


He disappeared, then reappeared again inside. Swinging himself up on a 
blackened rafter, he held with one hand to a support above, and with the 
other lifted one half-insensible child from her perch, and swung her 
over into the waiting grasp of a fireman below, for the engine had come 
up, and the field was black with the whole swarming village population, 
gathering larger and larger forces each minute. 


Six times did Mr. Harlow’s strong arm plunge forward and encircle a 
helpless, drooping little form in the sight of the field of breathless 
spectators. 


As the last one was safely handed over, a sharp breath of relief came 
from the crowd. Then there was a leaping flame, and a cloud of smoke 
surged up and hid him from view. 


* * * * * 


“The doctor says he’ ll be all right soon. Really, mother, we’re not 
keeping anything from you.” 


Betty, with high-keyed voice, flaming cheeks and wild eyes, was under the 
impression that she was pacifically calm of demeanour. She had been taken 
home in a friend’s buggy. 


“There’s not the least cause for worry. He’s only suffocated a little, 
you know, from the smoke, and of course his hands are burned a little, 
and his feet; and he’s not quite conscious yet, but he’s all right. I was 


to tell you that particularly, but you’re always so nervous! They’ ll have 
him home here soon. Herbert’s with him, and Syl is bringing his coat. 
And—O mother!” 


Betty fell into Mrs. Harlow’s arms, and they wept together. 


“Tt was the most glorious thing you ever saw!” said the daughter, 
brokenly. “Syl and I reached the field just after Herbert and Jack, and 
we heard some one saying, ‘Yes, six children in there, but there’s a man 
trying to get them out.’ 


“And then we saw a figure in the barn, through the smoke, and Herbert 
cried, ‘It’s father! it’s father!’ and ran forward, and Jack and I just 
screamed, ‘It’s father! Oh, it’s father!’ And oh, you ought to have heard 
everybody, mother,—I’Il never forget it,—and Jack cheered, but I could 
only cry, ‘It’s father!’ And then there was a sort of a crash, and then 

lots of people came up and told us he’d be all right soon, and Mr. Nevin 
put me in his buggy and brought me home. But if you’d seen how surprised 
everybody was to find it was father! What’s the matter with you, mother?” 


“Oh, nothing,” said the mother. She had drawn her form from her 

daughter’s embrace and was standing erect. “It doesn’t surprise me in the 
least. I always knew how brave your father was. Why, when we were engaged 
he saved a man from—O Betty, Betty, here they come!” 


It was a cavalcade led by Jack, with outriders on bicycles and followers 

on foot, surrounding an ancient barouche, on one seat of which Mr. Harlow 
was solicitously propped up by his son Herbert, his white face, grotesque 
with scorched hair, smiling quizzical encouragement at his wife. 


“T’m all right,” he said, in response to her faltering, “O David!” “Such 
nonsense! I don’t know what all this fuss is about.” 


“We know, Mrs. Harlow,” said the doctor, as he helped his charge out of 
the carriage and up-stairs, still protesting, with bandages on his hands 
and feet. He professed himself as fit as a fighting cock to the wife 

who sat by his side and gazed at him, while Betty and Herbert received 
visitors and reporters below with the condescension of those of the 
blood to the lesser nobility. 


“Yes, it’s the third time.” Betty’s voice had become attuned to the 

recital as the afternoon wore on towards dusk. “Once he rescued a man 
from the rapids in the St. Lawrence River—my uncle said it was one of 
the most daring deeds he ever witnessed; and another time he stopped a 
runaway horse, and saved two women from being dashed against a stone 
wall. And another time, when he was quite a boy, he had a fight with two 
burglars in the dark, and forced them: What is it Herbert wants, Syl? 
I'll go up-stairs and see. Will you just take this jelly that Mrs. Scovel 
brought over, and put it where Jack can’t get at it?” 





“Mother!” She opened the door of the ‘throne-room,’ where the invalid, 
propped, up among his pillows, with a napkin under his chin, had the air 
of an enormous infant as his wife fed him with beef tea. 


“Mother, there’s another reporter down-stairs. Herbert says he wants one 
of father’s pictures. There’s the telegraph boy riding up—it’s the sixth 
message we’ve had. Jack, bring it to me here! I'll open it. It says, 

‘Just heard the news. Love and congratulations for our hero.’ It’s from 
Aunt Kitty. Herbert wired her at once.” 


“It’s the most fool business I ever heard of,” said the man in the bed, 
helplessly. “If ’'d done anything, I wouldn’t mind, but——” 


“Yes, dear, don’t excite yourself,” said his wife, in soothing tone. 
“Betty——” She gave her daughter a warning glance. 


“T hope we’re through with all this tommy rot,” said Mr. Harlow, as 
Betty’s footsteps retreated. 


He did not hear her voice again going on fluently to a fresh batch of 
visitors: “Once he rescued a man on the St. Lawrence River from a stone 
wall—I mean the rapids, one of the most daring deeds o 





“Min!” 

“Yes, David.” 

“Get my coat. Who’s that at the door now?” 

It was Herbert’s voice this time. ““What year was father born in?” 


“Great Scott!” moaned the invalid. “Go down and tell em you don’t 
know. Shut that door! Get my coat, Min, and in the inner left-hand side 
pocket—don’t hold it upside down; you'll let all my keys fall out; there, 
I told you so—some of that change rolled under the bed—never mind, 
look for it later. The left-hand pocket, I said > Twenty-one years of 
matrimony had not availed to teach Mrs. Harlow the intricacy of her 
husband’s pockets. “Not that one; there, now you’ ve hit it! Take that 
letter out.” 





“Why, it’s the one you got from Tom this morning!” 
“Yes; open it, and read for yourself. Tell me how it strikes you.” 


As Mrs. Harlow read, the colour rose in her face. “Tom wishes to retire 
from active business—yes, that’s what Kitty’s letter said. I should think 
he’d have to, when—O David, he says if you’ ll take his place in the 
firm—he has long been thinking of such an arrangement—David!” 


“Ah, don’t take my hand, dear!” He winced instinctively, but his tone was 
very gentle. “Foolish woman, stop kissing those bandages.” 


“O David, now your worries will all be over at last! The children had 
been planning how they could help you. I wonder what it will seem like 
to be able to buy anything new once more. And perhaps we could take the 
Morris house!” 


“That’s just what I had been thinking of. I was over there prowling round 
the place this morning. I thought we’d go down and look at it again 
together after dinner. And I’m glad for your sake, Min, that I’m not such 
a failure as it seemed, after all, dear. You won’t have to be ashamed of 
your husband. What’s that noise?” 


There was the roll of drums and the sound of flying footsteps, mingled 
with Betty’s hysterical tones: 


“O mother! O mother! Look out of the window! The procession is stopping 
outside!” 


Like the Lady of Shalott, Mrs. Harlow made three paces through the room 
to look beyond her threshold. Before her dazed vision rose ranks and 
ranks of men, crowding the street before her doorway, with the flag in 
front. 


Some one was waving the flag, and Herbert was speaking, and then there 
was a cheer, and another, and another, and yet another; but she was not 
standing by the window; her face was down by her husband’s. 


“Oh,” she breathed, with a loving scorn in her choking voice, as she 
touched the bandaged hand that tried to seek hers, “I don’t need to have 
you climb up burning barns and rescue children, I don’t need to have you 
‘successful,’ as they call it, to know who you are! If every one despised 
you, if you were so poor you had to—dig—wells, I'd still know you were 
the dearest, the bravest, the best, the most wonderful man in all the 
world! I’m just too proud of you to live!” 








HOODOOED 


by Alice Hegan Rice 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Miss Mink's Soldier and Other Stories 


Gordon Lee Surrender Jones lay upon what he confidently claimed to be 
his death-bed. Now and again he glanced furtively at the cabin door and 
listened. Being assured that nobody was coming, he cautiously extricated 
a large black foot from the bedclothes, and, holding it near the candle, 
laboriously tied a red string about one of his toes. He was a powerful 


negro, with a close-cropped bullet-head, a massive bulldog jaw, and a 
pair of incongruously gentle and credulous eyes. 


According to his own diagnosis, he was suffering from "asmy, bronketers, 
pneumony, grip, diabeters, and old age." The last affliction was hardly 
possible, as Gordon Lee was probably born during the last days of the 
Civil War, though he might have been eighty, for all he knew to the 
contrary. In addition to his acknowledged ailments, there was one he 
cherished in secret. It was by far the most mysterious and deadly of the 
lot, a malady to be pondered on in the dark watches of the night, to be 
treated with weird rites and ceremonies, and to be cured only by some 
specialist versed in the deepest lore of witchcraft; for Gordon Lee knew 
beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt that a hoodoo had been laid upon 
him. 


Of course, like most of his race, he had had experiences in this line 
before; but this was different. In fact, it was no less a calamity than 

a cricket in his leg. Just how the cricket got into his leg was a matter 

too deep for human speculation; but the fact that it was there, and that 

it hopped with ease from knee to ankle, and made excruciating excursions 
into his five toes, was as patent as the toes themselves. 


What complicated the situation for Gordon Lee was that he could not 
discuss this painful topic with his wife. Amanda Jones had embarked on 
the higher education, and had long ago thrown overboard her old 
superstitions. She was not only Queen Mother of the Sisters of the 

Order of the Star, and an officer in various church societies, but she 

was also a cook in the house of Mrs. James Bertram, President of the 
State Federation of Women's Clubs. The crumbs of wisdom that fell from 
the lips of the great Mrs. Bertram were carefully preserved by Amanda, 
and warmed over, with sundry garnishings of her own, for the various 
colored clubs to which she belonged. 


Gordon Lee had succeeded in adorning only three toes when he heard a 
quick step on the gravel outside and, hastily getting his foot under 
cover, he settled back on the pillow, closed his eyes, and began 
laboriously inhaling with a wheeze and exhaling with a groan. 


The candle sputtered as the door was flung open, and a small, energetic 
mulatto woman, twenty years Gordon Lee's junior, bustled into the room. 


"Good lan"! but it's hot in heah!" she exclaimed, flinging up a window. 
"I got a good mind to _nail_ this heah window down f'om the top." 


"I done open' de door fer a spell dis mawnin'," said Gordon Lee, 
sullenly, pulling the bedclothes tighter about his neck. "Lettin' in all 


dis heah night air meks my eyes sore." 


The bedclothes, having thus been drawn up from the bottom of the bed, 


left the patient's feet exposed, and Amanda immediately spied the 
string-encircled toes. 


"Gordon Lee Surrender Jones," she exclaimed indignantly, "has that there 
meddlin' ol' Aunt Kizzy been here again?" 


Gordon Lee's eyes blinked, and his thick, sullen under lip dropped half 
an inch lower. 


"Ef you think," continued Amanda, furiously, "that I'm a-goin' to keep 
on a-workin' my fingers to the bone, lak I been doin' for the past year, 
a-payin' doctors' bills, an' buyin' medicines fer you, while you lay up 

in this here bed listenin' to the fool talk of a passel of igneramuses, 
you's certainly mistaken. Hit's bad enough to have you steddyin' up new 
ailments ever' day, without folks a-puttin' 'em in yer head. Whut them 
strings tied on yer toes fer?" 


Gordon Lee's wheezing had ceased under his severe mental strain, and now 
he lay blinking at the ceiling, utterly unable to give a satisfactory 
answer. 


"Aunt Kizzy jes happen' 'long," he muttered presently. "Ain't no harm in 
a' ol' frien’ passin’ de time ob day." 


"Whut them strings tied on yer toes fer?" repeated Amanda with fearful 
insistence. 


Gordon Lee, pushed to the extreme, and knowing by experience that he was 
as powerless in the hands of his diminutive wife as an elephant in those 
of his keeper, weakly capitulated. 


"Aunt Kizzy 'low'--I ain't sayin' she's right; I's jes tellin' you what 
she _'low'_--Aunt Kizzy 'low' dat, 'cordin' to de symtems, she 
say',--an' I ain't sayin' I b'lieve her,--but she say’ hit looks to her 
lak I's sufferin' fom a hoodoo." 


"A hoodoo!" Amanda's scorn was unbounded. "Ef it don't beat my time how 
some of you niggers hang on to them ol' notions. 'Tain't nothin' 't all 
but ignorant superstition. Ain't I tol’ you that a hunderd times?" 


"Yes, you done tol' me," said Gordon Lee, putting up a feeble defense. 
"You all time quoilin' an' runnin’ down conjurin' an' bad-luck signs 
an'all de nigger_ superstitions; but you's quick 'nough to tek up all 
dese heah_ white_ superstitions." 


"How you mean?" demanded Amanda. 


Gordon Lee, flattered at having any remark of his noticed, proceeded to 
elaborate. 


"T mean all dis heah talk 'bout hits bein' bad luck to sleep wid de 
windows shet, an' bout flies carrying disease, an' 'bout worms gittin' 
in de milk ef you leave it settin' roun' unkivered." 


"Not worms," corrected Amanda; "_germs_. That ain't no superstition; 
that's a scientific fac’. They is so little you don't see 'em; but 

they's there all right. Mis' Bertram says they's ever'where--in the 
water, in the air, crawlin' up the very walls." 


Gordon Lee looked fearfully at the ceiling, as if he expected an 
immediate attack from that direction. 


"I ain't sayin' dey ain't, Amanda. Come to think of hit, seems lak I 
‘member 'em scrunchin' 'g'inst my teeth when I eats. I ain't sayin’ 
nothin' 't all "bout white folks superstitions,--I 'spec' dey's true, 

ebery one ob 'em,--but hit look' lak you oughtn't to shet yer min' 
ag'inst de colored signs dat done come down f'om yer maw an' yer paw, 
an' yer gran'maw an' gran'paw fer back as Adam. I 'spec' Adam hisself 
was conjured. Lak as not de sarpint done tricked him into regalin' 
hisself wid dat apple. But I s'pose you'd lay hit on de germs whut was 
disportin' deyselves on de apple. But dey ain't no use in 'sputin' dat 
p'int, 'ca'se de fac' remains dat de apple's done et." 

"I ain't astin' you to dispute nothin'," cried Amanda, by this time in a 
high state of indignation. "I'm a-talkin' scientific fac's, an' you're 
talkin’ nigger foolishness. The ignorance jes nachully oozes outen the 
pores o' your skin." 


Gordon Lee, thus arraigned, lay with contracted brows and protruding 
lips, nursing his wrongs, while Amanda disappeared into the adjoining 
room, there to vent her wrath on the pots and pans about the stove. 


Despite the fact that it was after eight o'clock and she had been on her 
feet all day, she set about preparing the evening meal for her husband 
with all the care she had bestowed on the white folks' supper. 


Soon the little cabin was filled with the savory odor of bacon, and when 
the corn battercakes began to sizzle promisingly, and she flipped them 
over dexterously with a fork, Gordon Lee forgot his ill humor, and 
through the door watched the performance with growing eagerness. 


"Git yerself propped up," Amanda called when the cakes were encircled 
with crisp, brown edges. "I'll git the bread-board to put acrost yer 
knees. You be eatin' this soup while I dishes up the bacon an' onions. 
How'd you like to have a little jam along with yer apple-dumplin'?" 


Gordon Lee, sitting up in bed with this liberal repast spread on the 
bread-board across his knees, and his large, bare feet, with their pink 


adornments, rising like ebony tombstones at the foot of the bed, forgot 
his grievance. 


"Jam!" he repeated. "Well, dat dere Sally Ann Slocum's dumplin's may 
need jam, er Maria Johnsing's, but dis heah dumplin' is complete in 
hitself. Ef dey ever was a pusson dat could assemble a' apple-dumplin' 
so's you swoller hit 'most afore hit gits to yer mouf, dat pusson is 
you." 


Harmony being thus restored, and the patient having emptied all the 
dishes before him, Amanda proceeded to clear up. Her small, energetic 
figure moved briskly from one room to the other, and as she worked she 
sang in a low, chanting tone: 


"You got a shoe, 

I got a shoe, 
All God's children got shoes. 
When I git to heaben, gwine try on my shoes, 
Gwine walk all over God's heaben, heaben, heaben. 
Ever'body's talkin' bout heaben ain't gwine to heaben-- 
Heaben, heaben, gwine walk all over God's heaben." 


But the truce, thus declared, was only temporary. During the long days 
that Amanda was away at her work, Gordon Lee had nothing to do but lie 
on his back and think of his ailments. For twenty years he had worked in 
an iron foundry, where his muscles were as active as his brain was 
passive. Now that the case was reversed, the result was disastrous. 

From an attack of rheumatism a year ago he had developed an amazing 
number of complaints, all of which finally fell under the head of the 
dread hoodoo. 


Aunt Kizzy, the object of Amanda's special scorn, he held in great 
reverence. She had been a familiar figure in his mother's chimney-corner 
when he was a boy, and to doubt her knowledge of charms and conjuring 
was to him nothing short of heresy. She knew the value of every herb and 
simple that grew in Hurricane Hollow. She was an adept in getting people 
into the world and getting them out of it. She was constantly consulted 
about weaning calves, and planting crops according to the stage of the 
moon. And for everything in the heavens above and the earth beneath and 
the waters under the earth she "had a sign." 


Since Gordon Lee's illness, she had fallen into the habit of dropping in 
to sit with him at such hours as Amanda would not be there. She would 
crouch over the fire, elbows on knees and pipe in mouth, and regale him 
with hair-raising tales of "hants" and "sperrits" and the part she had 
played in exorcising them. 


"Dis heah case ob yourn," she said one day, "ain't no ordinary case. I 
done worked on lizards in de laigs, but I nebber had no 'casion to treat 


a_cricket_ in de laig. Looks lak de cricket is a more persistent animal 
dan de lizard. 'Sides, ez I signify afore, dis heah case ob yourn ain't 
no ordinary case." 


"Why--why ain't it?" Gordon Lee stammered apprehensively. 


Aunt Kizzy lifted a bony black hand, and shook her turbaned head 
ominously. 


"Dey's two kinds ob hoodoos," she said, "de libin' an' de daid. De daid 
ones is de easiest to lift, 'ca'se dey answers to charms; but nobody can 
lift a libin' hoodoo 'ceptin' de one dat laid hit on. I been a-steddyin' 

an' a-steddyin', an' de signs claim dat dis heah hoodoo ob yourn ain't 
no daid hoodoo." 


By this time the whites of Gordon Lee's eyes were largely in evidence, 
and he raised himself fearfully on his elbow. 


"Aunt Kizzy," he whispered hoarsely, "how am I gwine to fin' out who 't 
is done conjured me?" 


"By de sign ob seben," she answered mysteriously. "I's gwine home an' 
work hit out, den I come back an' tell yer. Ef my 'spicions am true, dat 
dis heah is a_libin'_ hoodoo, de only power in de earth to tek it off 
am ter git er bigger trick an' lay on de top ob hit. I'm gwine home now, 
an' I'll be back inside de hour." 


That night when Amanda returned home she found Gordon Lee preoccupied 
and silent. He ate gingerly of the tempting meal she prepared, and 
refused to have his bed straightened before he went to sleep. 


"Huccome you put yer pillow on the floor?" she asked. 


"T ain't believin' in feathers," he answered sullenly; "dey meks me heah 
things." 


In vain Amanda tried to cheer him; she recounted the affairs of the day; 
she gave him all the gossip of the Order of the Sisters of the Star. He 
lay perfectly stolid, his horizontal profile resembling a mountain-range 
the highest peak of which was his under lip. 


Finally Amanda's patience wore thin. 


"Whut's the matter with you, Gordon Lee Surrender Jones?" she demanded. 
"Whut you mean by stickin' out yer lip lak a circus camel?" 


Now that the opportunity for action had come, he feared to take 
advantage of it. Amanda, small as she was, looked firm and determined, 
and he knew by experience that he was no match for her. 


"Tain't fer you to be astin' me_ whut's de matter," he began 


significantly. "De glove's on de other han’. 
"Whut you 'sinuatin', nigger?" cried Amanda, now thoroughly roused. 


"I's tired layin' heah under dis heah spell," complained Gordon Lee. "I 
knowed all ‘long 'twas a hoodoo, but I neber 'spicioned till to-day who 
was ‘sponsible fer hit. Aunt Kizzy tried de test, an', 'fore de Lawd, 

hit p'inted powerful’ near home." 


Amanda sank into the one rocking-chair the cabin boasted, and dropped 
her hands in her lap. Her anger had given place for the moment to sheer 
amazement. 


"Well, if this ain't the beatenest thing I ever heard tell of in all my 
born days! Do you mean to say that that honery old cross-eyed nigger 
Kizzy had the audacity to set up before my fire, in my house, an’ tell 
my husband I'd laid a spell on him?" 


"Dat's whut de signs p'int to," said Gordon Lee, doggedly. 


Amanda rose, and it seemed to him that she towered to the ceiling. With 
hands on hips and head thrown back, she delivered herself, and her voice 
rang with suppressed passion. 


"Yas, I laid a spell on yer! I laid a spell on yer when I let you quit 
work, an' lay up in bed wid nothin' to do but to circulate yer symtems. 
I put a spell on yer when I nuss you an' feed you an' s'port you an’ 
spile the life plumb outen you. I ain't claimin' 't wasn't rheumatism in 
the fust place, but it's a spell now, all right--a spell I did lay on 

yer, a spell of laziness pure an' simple!" 


After this outburst the relations were decidedly strained in the little 
cabin at the far end of Hurricane Hollow. Gordon Lee persistently 
refused to eat anything his wife cooked for him, depending upon the 
food that Aunt Kizzy or other neighbors brought in. 


To Amanda the humiliation of this was acute. She used every strategy to 
conciliate him, and at last succeeded by bringing home some pig's feet. 
His appetite got the better of his resentment, and he disposed of four 
with evident relish. 


With the approach of winter, however, other and graver troubles 
developed. The rent of the cabin, which had always been promptly paid 
out of Gordon Lee's wages, had now to come out of Amanda's limited 
earnings. Two years' joint savings had gone to pay the doctor and the 
druggist. 


Amanda gave up the joys of club life, and began to take in small 
washings, which she did at night. Gordon Lee, surrounded by every luxury 
save that of approbation, continued to lie on his back in the white bed 

and nurse his hallucinations. 


Mandy," he said one morning as she was going to work, "wished you'd 
ast Marse Jim ef he got a' ol' pair of pants he could spare me." 


Her face brightened. 
"You fixin' to git up, Honey?" she asked hopefully. 


"No, I's jes collectin' ob my grave-clothes," said Gordon Lee. "Dere's a 
pair ob purple socks in de bottom drawer, an' a b'iled shirt in de 
wardrobe. But I been layin' heah steddyin' 'bout dat shirt. Hit's got 
Marse Jim's name on de tail of it, an’ s'pose I git to heaben, an' St. 

Peter he read de name an' look hit up in de jedgment book. He's 'lowable 
to come to me an' say, 'Huccome you wearin' dat shirt? Dey ain't but one 
James Bartrum writ down in de book, an' he ain't no colored pusson.' 
'Co'se I _could_ explain, but I's got 'splainin' 'nough to do when I git 

to heaben widout dat." 


Amanda paused with her hand on the doorknob. 


"Marse Jim'll beat you to heaben; that is, ef he don't beat you to the 
bad place first. You git that idea of dyin’ outen yer mind, and you'll 
git well." 


"I can't git well till de hoodoo's lifted. Aunt Kizzy 'lows--" 
But the door was slammed before he could finish. 


The limit of Amanda's endurance was reached about Christmas-time. One 
gloomy Sunday afternoon when she had finished the numerous chores that 
had accumulated during the week, she started for the coal-shed to get an 
armful of kindling. 


Dusk was coming on, and Hurricane Hollow had never seemed more lonesome 
and deserted. The corn-shocks leaned toward one another as if they were 
afraid of a common enemy. Somewhere down the road a dog howled dismally. 


Amanda resolutely pushed open the door of the shed, and felt her way 
toward the pile of chips. Suddenly she found her progress blocked by a 
strange and colossal object. It was an oblong affair, and it stood on 

one end, which was larger than the other. With growing curiosity she 
felt its back and sides, and then peered around it to get a front view. 
What she saw sent her flying back to the cabin with her mouth open and 
her limbs shaking. 


"Gordon Lee," she cried, "whose coffin is that settin' in our 
coal-shed?" 


The candidate for the next world looked very much embarrassed. 


"Well, 'Mandy," he began lamely, "I can't say 'zactly ez hit's any 
pusson's jes yit. But hit's gwine be mine when de summons comes." 


"Where'd you git it at?" demanded his Nemesis. 
His eyes shifted guiltily. 


"De foundry boss done been heah las' week, an' he gimme some money. I 
‘lowed I was layin' hit up fer a rainy day." 


"An' you mean to tell me," she cried, "that you took that money an' 
spent it for a coffin, a white one with shiny handles, an' a satin 
bolster that'll done be wore out, an' et up by moths, 'fore you ever git 
a chancet to use it?" 


"Couldn't you fix hit up in terbaccy er mothballs ag'in' de time I need 
hit?" Gordon Lee asked helplessly. 


But Amanda was too exasperated this time to argue the matter. Fifty 
dollars' worth of coffin in the coal-shed and fifty cents' worth of coal 
in the bin constituted a situation that demanded her entire attention. 


For six months now Gordon Lee had remained in bed, firm in the belief 
that he could not walk on account of the spell that had been laid upon 
him. During that time he had come to take a luxurious satisfaction in 
the interest his case was exciting in the neighborhood. Being in 
excellent physical condition, he could afford the melancholy joy of 
playing with the idea of death. He spent hours discussing the details of 
his funeral, which had assumed in his mind the proportions of a pageant. 


Amanda, on the other hand, overworked and anxious, and compelled to 
forego her lodges and societies, became more and more irascible and 
depressed. In some subtle way she was aware that the sympathy of the 
colored community was solidly with Gordon Lee. Nobody now asked her how 
he was. Nobody came to the cabin when she was there, though it was 
apparent that visitors were frequent during her absence. Aunt Kizzy had 
evidently been busy in the neighborhood. 


One night Amanda sat very long over the stove rolling her hair into 

little wads about the length and thickness of her finger, then tightly 
wrapping each with a stout bit of cord to take out the kink. When Gordon 
Lee roused himself now and then to inquire suspiciously what she was 
doing, she answered with ominous calm. 


"Jes steddyin’, that's all." 


Her meditations evidently resulted in a plan of action, for the next 

night she came home from her work in a most mysterious and unusual mood. 
Gordon Lee heard her moving some heavy and cumbersome article across the 
kitchen floor, then he saw her surreptitiously put something into a tin 

can before she presented herself at the foot of his bed. 


"Mandy," he said, anxious to break the silence, and distrusting that 
subdued look of excitement in her eyes, "did you bring me dat possum, 
lak you 'lowed you was gwine to?" 


Her lips tightened. 


"Yes, I got the possum, an' also some apples fer a dumplin'; but before 
I lays a stick to the fire I'm goin' to say my say." 


Gordon Lee looked at her with consternation. She stood at the foot of 
his bed as if it wore a rostrum, and with an air of detached dignity 
addressed him as if he had been the whole Order of the Sisters of the 
Star. 


"T done arrive' at a decision," she declared. "I arrive’ at it in the 
watches of the night. I'm goin' to cure you 'cordin' to yer lights an’ 
knowledge. I'm goin' to lif’ that spell ef I has to purge my immortal 
soul to do it." 


"Mandy," cried Gordon Lee, eagerly, "you mean to say you gwine to 
remove the hoodoo?" 


"I am," she said solemnly. "I'm goin' to draw out all yer miseries fer 
the rest of yer life, includin' of the cricket in yer leg ." 


"Mandy," he cried again fearfully, "you ain't gwine ter hurt me in no 
way, is you?" 


"Not effen you do as I tell you. But fust of all you got to take the 
pledge of silence. Whatsomever takes place heah in this cabin to-night 
ain't never to be revealed till the jedgment-day. Do you swear?" 


The big negro, fascinated with the mystery, and deeply impressed with 
his wife's manner, laid his hand on the Bible and solemnly took the 
oath. 


"Now," she continued impressively, "while I go in the kitchen an' git 
the supper started, I want you to ease yerse'f outen the bed on to the 

floor, an' lay with yer head to the north an' your han's outspread, an' 

yer mind on the heabenly kingdom." 


"Air you shore hit ain't gwine hurt me?" again he queried. 


"Not if you do 'zactly like I say. Besides," she added dryly, "if it 
comes to the worst, ain't you ready an' waitin' to go!" 


"Yas," agreed Gordon Lee; "but I ain't fixin' to go till I's sent fer." 


It took not only time, but courage, for him to follow the prescribed 
directions. He had for a long time cherished the belief that any 

exertion would prove fatal; but the prospect of having the hoodoo 
removed, together with a lively curiosity as to what means Amanda would 
employ to remove it, spurred him to persist despite groans, wheezes, 

and ejaculations. 


Once stretched upon the floor, with his head to the north and his arms 
extended, he encountered a new difficulty: his mind refused to dwell 
upon the heavenly kingdom. Anxiety as to the treatment he was about to 
be subjected to alternated with satisfaction at the savory odors that 
floated in from the kitchen. If the ordeal was uncertain, the reward at 
least was sure. 


After what seemed to him an endless vigil, Amanda appeared in the 
doorway. With measured steps and great solemnity of mien, she 
approached, holding in her right hand a piece of white chalk. 


"De hour has come," she chanted. "With this chalk, an' around this man, 

I make the mark of his image." Stooping, she began to trace his outline 

on the dull rag-carpet, speaking monotonously as she worked: "Gordon Lee 
Surrender Jones, I command all the aches an’ the pains, all the miseries 

an' fool notions, includin' the cricket in yer leg, to pass outen yer 

real body into this heah image on the floor. Keep yer head still, 

nigger! I pass 'em through you into yer symbol, an' from thence I draws 
‘em out to satisfy yer mind now and forever more, amen. Now roll over to 
the right an' watch what's about to happen." 


The patient by this time was so interested that he followed instructions 
mechanically. He saw Amanda dart into the kitchen and emerge with an 
object totally unfamiliar to him. It was a heavy, box-shaped object, 
attached to a long handle. This she placed on the chalked outline of his 
right leg. Then she stood with her eyes fixed on the floor and solemnly 
chanted: 


"Draw, draw, 'cordin' to the law, 
Lif the hoodoo, now I beg, 
An! draw the cricket 
F'om this heah leg!" 


And Gordon Lee, raised on his elbow, watching with protruding eyes, 
_heard_ it draw! He heard the heavy, panting breathing as Amanda ran the 


vacuum cleaner over every inch of the chalked outline, and when she 
stopped and, kneeling beside the box, removed a small bag of dust and 
lint, he was not in the least surprised to see a cricket jump from the 
débris. 


"Praise be!" he cried in sudden ecstasy. "De pain's done lef me, do 
spell's done lifted!" 


"An' the cricket's done removed," urged Amanda, skilfully getting the 
machine out of sight. "You seen it removed with yer own eyes." 


"Wid my own eyes," echoed Gordon Lee, still in a state of self-hypnosis. 


"An' now," she said, "I'm goin' to git that supper ready jes as quick ez 
I kin." 


"Ain't you gwine help me back in bed fust?" he asked from where he still 
lay on the floor. 


"What fer?" she exclaimed. "Ain't the spell lifted? I'm goin' to set the 
table in the kitchen, an' ef you wants any of that possum an' sweet 
pertater an' that apple-dumplin' an' hard sass, you got to walk in there 
to git em." 


For ten minutes Gordon Lee Surrender Jones lay flat on his back on the 
floor, trying to trace the course of human events during the last 
half-hour. Against the dim suspicion that Amanda had in some way 
outwitted him rose the staggering evidence of that very live cricket 
that still hopped about the room, chirping contentedly. 


Twice Amanda spoke to him, but he refused to answer. His silence did not 
seem to affect her good spirits, for she continued her work, singing 
softly to herself. 


Despite himself, he became aware of the refrain, and before he knew it 
he was going over the familiar words with her: 


"Oh, chicken-pie an 'pepper, oh! 
Chicken-pie is good, I know; 

So is wattehmillion, too; 

So is rabbit in a stew; 

So is dumplin's, b'iled with squab; 
So is cawn, b'iled on de cob; 

So is chine an' turkey breast; 

So is aigs des f'om de nest." 


Gordon Lee rose unsteadily. Holding to a chair, he reached the table, 
then the door, through which he shambled, and sheepishly took his old 
place at the foot of the table. Amanda outdid herself in serving him, 


emptying the larder in honor of the occasion; but neither of them spoke 
until the apple-dumpling was reached. Then Gordon Lee turned toward her 
and said confidentially: 


"I wished we knowed some corpse we could sell dat coffin to." 








THE CHILDREN'S BLESSING 
By Virginia Roderick 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Prairie Gold, by Various 


On the slope of a hill, beneath silvery olives, a group was gathered 
about the young stranger. He had entered the village only that 
morning, seeking the companionship of such Nazarenes as might be 
there. And they had brought him out here in the open to receive his 
message. But though he carried them greetings, and news from the 
distant groups of the Christ's followers, it was plain that he had not 
been sent to them on a mission. 


They waited until he should be ready to explain his quest. 
"You did not see Him, then?" 


Into the young man's eyes there came a great, yearning sadness. "No," 
he answered. "But you," he asked eagerly, "did none of you see Him?" 


They shook their heads, all of them. 
"We were too far away," one murmured. 


"But I had for spiritual father one who had seen Him," the traveler 
offered, his face lighting. "You know how He blessed a company of 
little children? How He put His hands upon them?" He paused and they 
nodded silently. "My teacher was one of those children," he said, his 
dark eyes aglow with reverent pride. 


A quick glance flashed about the group; but no one spoke and the 
traveler went on, the radiance of his face blotted out again in 

sadness. "It is because he is gone that I am a wanderer now. I was 
always with him, and we went about together, preaching the Kingdom. It 
was all so clear to my teacher because he had seen Him. He told me of 
His wonderful look." 


They fell silent, brooding and thoughtful. 


Then one asked: "What was it like--the blessing He gave your teacher? 


Did he gain goods and store?" 


The young traveler's eyes opened in amazement. "Why no! How could that 
be? My teacher was like Him," he explained simply. 


Again the quick look passed about the circle. At last one spoke, 
slowly: "There is a man here in the village who was also blessed with 
the children." 


The young traveler started up joyously. "Take me to him," he 
entreated. "Let me talk with him; that is what I have come here 
seeking--another teacher." 


"Nay, friend--" began one; but another hurriedly whispered: "Let us 
not tell him. Perhaps he can help." And so the first speaker finished: 
"I fear you will not find him like your teacher, but you shall go; it 
is only a step." 


And they guided him, all but impatient, to a mean hovel just within 
the town. There they left him. 


It was a man with a dark, bitter face that answered his knock. "May I 
speak with Nemuel?" the stranger asked courteously. 


"I am Nemuel," growled the man curtly. 


"But I mean Nemuel who was one of the children that Jesus blessed," 
persisted the young traveler, his face softly alight as the name 
passed his lips. 


"Come in; I am the man." He straightened proudly. "I was a child seven 
years old when I saw Him----" 


He stopped, for the young stranger, pale and gasping, broke in: "You 
saw Him! He touched you! You have seen His face, and yet your 
own--forgive me, friend. But my master was also one of the children 
blessed by the Christ, and he was ... different." He hesitated, still 
looking at the somber face in puzzled distress. 


The man caught the young stranger's arm. "You knew another of those He 
blessed? Tell me, did he have great wealth, palaces, honors? Did he 

wait long? Did the blessing tarry so long in the fulfilment as with 

me?" 


The young stranger shook his head in deep bewilderment. "I do not 
understand. No, he had no wealth, no palaces, no honors. He followed 
the Christ. He was blessed by His spirit. Why, how could one want 
goods and honors when one had seen His wonderful smile, when His 
arms--" He broke off, gazing at his host in appalled incomprehension. 


Nemuel's dark face grew darker, more bitter. "Then there _is_ no 
blessing, after all," he said slowly. "I have waited, believing, 

trusting. I have kept my life clean. I have kept myself holy--away 

from those He had not touched--" The stranger drew a quick breath and 
his eyes softened with pity. "I have never forgotten that I was 

blessed above others. And now there _is_ no blessing." And he covered 
his face with his hands. 


There was a silence and then the young stranger spoke very gently: 
"The blessing my master taught me, was for all children--for all 
childlike faith and trust and purity. It was a sanctification of the 
child spirit." 


Nemuel had lifted his head and was listening, his eyes fastened 
wonderingly on the stranger's face. 


"And it was not a blessing to be wrapped up in a napkin. It was not 
one to bring you good fortune, as if it had been a sorcerer's charm. 
It was a blessing for you to take and to make--to use it--to give it 

to others. Through you He blessed _all_ children.... And yet--" the 
stranger's voice deepened--"yet there was something special too." 


"What was it?" Nemuel breathed. 


The stranger bent on him a gaze full of yearning. "Have you not 
remembered His face?" he asked. "His wonderful look--just for you?" 
There was a pleading note of reproach in his voice as he leaned toward 
Nemuel, but his face was all love and tenderness. 


Nemuel began to shake his head slowly, still fixing the stranger with 
his gaze. 


"No," he confessed. "I haven't been able to remember--not for years. 
At first I did. Afterward I_knew_ His face was wonderful, but I 
could not see_ it. But now--now I begin to remember----" 


The young stranger waited for the halting words, his face lighting 
softly with a holy hope and joy. 


"Why, your face--" Nemuel still hesitated, groping, and then suddenly 
his voice rang out in triumph, and memory dawned clearly in his 
eyes--"why, your face_--is--like--_His_! Oh, I do remember!--and--I 
begin to understand." 








BLISS 


by Katherine Mansfield 
Project Gutenberg's Bliss, and Other Stories 


Although Bertha Young was thirty she still had moments like this when 
she wanted to run instead of walk, to take dancing steps on and off 

the pavement, to bowl a hoop, to throw something up in the air and 
catch it again, or to stand still and laugh at--nothing--at nothing, 
simply. 


What can you do if you are thirty and, turning the corner of your own 
street, you are overcome, suddenly, by a feeling of bliss--absolute 
bliss!--as though you'd suddenly swallowed a bright piece of that late 
afternoon sun and it burned in your bosom, sending out a little shower 
of sparks into every particle, into every finger and toe? . . . 


Oh, is there no way you can express it without being "drunk and 
disorderly"? How idiotic civilization is! Why be given a body if you 
have to keep it shut up in a case like a rare, rare fiddle? 


"No, that about the fiddle is not quite what I mean," she thought, 
running up the steps and feeling in her bag for the key--she'd 
forgotten it, as usual--and rattling the letter-box. "It's not what I 

mean, because---- Thank you, Mary"--she went into the hall. "Is nurse 
back?" 


"Yes, M'm." 
"And has the fruit come?" 
"Yes, M'm. Everything's come." 


"Bring the fruit up to the dining-room, will you? I'll arrange it 
before I go upstairs." 


It was dusky in the dining-room and quite chilly. But all the same 
Bertha threw off her coat; she could not bear the tight clasp of it 
another moment, and the cold air fell on her arms. 


But in her bosom there was still that bright glowing place--that 
shower of little sparks coming from it. It was almost unbearable. She 
hardly dared to breathe for fear of fanning it higher, and yet she 
breathed deeply, deeply. She hardly dared to look into the cold 
mirror--but she did look, and it gave her back a woman, radiant, with 
smiling, trembling lips, with big, dark eyes and an air of listening, 
waiting for something . . . divine to happen. . . that she knew must 
happen . . . infallibly. 


Mary brought in the fruit on a tray and with it a glass bowl, and a 
blue dish, very lovely, with a strange sheen on it as though it had 
been dipped in milk. 


"Shall I turn on the light, M'm?" 
"No, thank you. I can see quite well." 


There were tangerines and apples stained with strawberry pink. Some 
yellow pears, smooth as silk, some white grapes covered with a silver 
bloom and a big cluster of purple ones. These last she had bought to 
tone in with the new dining-room carpet. Yes, that did sound rather 
far-fetched and absurd, but it was really why she had bought them. She 
had thought in the shop: "I must have some purple ones to bring the 
carpet up to the table." And it had seemed quite sense at the time. 


When she had finished with them and had made two pyramids of these 
bright round shapes, she stood away from the table to get the 
effect--and it really was most curious. For the dark table seemed to 
melt into the dusky light and the glass dish and the blue bowl to 

float in the air. This, of course in her present mood, was so 

incredibly beautiful. . . . She began to laugh. 


"No, no. I'm getting hysterical." And she seized her bag and coat and 
ran upstairs to the nursery. 


Nurse sat at a low table giving Little B her supper after her bath. 

The baby had on a white flannel gown and a blue woollen jacket, and 
her dark, fine hair was brushed up into a funny little peak. She 
looked up when she saw her mother and began to jump. 


"Now, my lovey, eat it up like a good girl," said Nurse, setting her 
lips in a way that Bertha knew, and that meant she had come into the 
nursery at another wrong moment. 


"Has she been good, Nanny?" 


"She's been a little sweet all the afternoon," whispered Nanny. "We 
went to the park and I sat down on a chair and took her out of the 
pram and a big dog came along and put its head on my knee and she 
clutched its ear, tugged it. Oh, you should have seen her." 


Bertha wanted to ask if it wasn't rather dangerous to let her clutch 
at a strange dog's ear. But she did not dare to. She stood watching 
them, her hands by her side, like the poor little girl in front of the 
rich little girl with the doll. 


The baby looked up at her again, stared, and then smiled so charmingly 
that Bertha couldn't help crying: 


"Oh, Nanny, do let me finish giving her her supper while you put the 
bath things away." 


"Well, M'm, she oughtn't to be changed hands while she's eating," said 
Nanny, still whispering. "It unsettles her; it's very likely to upset 


her." 


How absurd it was. Why have a baby if it has to be kept--not in a case 
like a rare, rare fiddle--but in another woman's arms? 


"Oh, I must!" said she. 
Very offended, Nanny handed her over. 


"Now, don't excite her after her supper. You know you do, M'm. And I 
have such a time with her after!" 


Thank heaven! Nanny went out of the room with the bath towels. 


"Now I've got you to myself, my little precious," said Bertha, as the 
baby leaned against her. 


She ate delightfully, holding up her lips for spoon and then waving 
her hands. Sometimes she wouldn't let the spoon go; and sometimes, 
just as Bertha had filled it, she waved it away to the four winds. 


When the soup was finished Bertha turned round to the fire. 


"You're nice--you're very nice!" said she, kissing her warm baby. "I'm 
fond of you. I like you." 


And, indeed, she loved Little B so much--her neck as she bent forward, 
her exquisite toes as they shone transparent in the firelight--that 

all her feeling of bliss came back again, and again she didn't know 
how to express it--what to do with it. 


"You're wanted on the telephone," said Nanny, coming back in triumph 
and seizing her_ Little B. 


Down she flew. It was Harry. 


"Oh, is that you, Ber? Look here. I'll be late. I'll take a taxi and 
come along as quickly as I can, but get dinner put back ten 


minutes--will you? All right?" 
"Yes, perfectly. Oh, Harry!" 
eyes?” 


What had she to say? She'd nothing to say. She only wanted to get in 
touch with him for a moment. She couldn't absurdly cry: "Hasn't it 
been a divine day!" 


"What is it?" rapped out the little voice. 


"Nothing. Entendu_," said Bertha, and hung up the receiver, thinking 
how more than idiotic civilization was. 


They had people coming to dinner. The Norman Knights--a very sound 
couple--he was about to start a theatre, and she was awfully keen on 
interior decoration, a young man, Eddie Warren, who had just published 
a little book of poems and whom everybody was asking to dine, and a 
"find" of Bertha's called Pearl Fulton. What Miss Fulton did, Bertha 
didn't know. They had met at the club and Bertha had fallen in love 
with her, as she always did fall in love with beautiful women who had 
something strange about them. 


The provoking thing was that, though they had been about together and 
met a number of times and really talked, Bertha couldn't yet make her 
out. Up to a certain point Miss Fulton was rarely, wonderfully frank, 
but the certain point was there, and beyond that she would not go. 


Was there anything beyond it? Harry said "No." Voted her dullish, and 
"cold like all blond women, with a touch, perhaps, of anzemia of the 
brain." But Bertha wouldn't agree with him; not yet, at any rate. 


"No, the way she has of sitting with her head a little on one side, 
and smiling, has something behind it, Harry, and I must find out what 
that something is." 


"Most likely it's a good stomach," answered Harry. 


He made a point of catching Bertha's heels with replies of that kind 
... "liver frozen, my dear girl," or "pure flatulence," or "kidney 
disease," .. . and so on. For some strange reason Bertha liked this, 
and almost admired it in him very much. 


She went into the drawing-room and lighted the fire; then, picking up 
the cushions, one by one, that Mary had disposed so carefully, she 
threw them back on to the chairs and the couches. That made all the 


difference; the room came alive at once. As she was about to throw the 
last one she surprised herself by suddenly hugging it to her, 
passionately, passionately. But it did not put out the fire in her 

bosom. Oh, on the contrary! 


The windows of the drawing-room opened on to a balcony overlooking the 
garden. At the far end, against the wall, there was a tall, slender 

pear tree in fullest, richest bloom; it stood perfect, as though 

becalmed against the jade-green sky. Bertha couldn't help feeling, 

even from this distance, that it had not a single bud or a faded 

petal. Down below, in the garden beds, the red and yellow tulips, 

heavy with flowers, seemed to lean upon the dusk. A grey cat, dragging 

its belly, crept across the lawn, and a black one, its shadow, trailed 

after. The sight of them, so intent and so quick, gave Bertha a 

curious shiver. 


"What creepy things cats are!" she stammered, and she turned away from 
the window and began walking up and down... . 


How strong the jonquils smelled in the warm room. Too strong? Oh, no. 
And yet, as though overcome, she flung down on a couch and pressed her 
hands to her eyes. 


"I'm too happy--too happy!" she murmured. 


And she seemed to see on her eyelids the lovely pear tree with its 
wide open blossoms as a symbol of her own life. 


Really--really--she had everything. She was young. Harry and she were 
as much in love as ever, and they got on together splendidly and were 
really good pals. She had an adorable baby. They didn't have to worry 
about money. They had this absolutely satisfactory house and garden. 
And friends--modern, thrilling friends, writers and painters and poets 
or people keen on social questions--just the kind of friends they 
wanted. And then there were books, and there was music, and she had 
found a wonderful little dressmaker, and they were going abroad in the 
summer, and their new cook made the most superb omelettes. . . . 


"I'm absurd. Absurd!" She sat up; but she felt quite dizzy, quite 
drunk. It must have been the spring. 


Yes, it was the spring. Now she was so tired she could not drag 
herself upstairs to dress. 


A white dress, a string of jade beads, green shoes and stockings. It 
wasn't intentional. She had thought of this scheme hours before she 


stood at the drawing-room window. 


Her petals rustled softly into the hall, and she kissed Mrs. Norman 


Knight, who was taking off the most amusing orange coat with a 
procession of black monkeys round the hem and up the fronts. 


"... Why! Why! Why is the middle-class so stodgy--so utterly without 
a sense of humour! My dear, it's only by a fluke that I am here at 
all--Norman being the protective fluke. For my darling monkeys so 
upset the train that it rose to a man and simply ate me with its eyes. 
Didn't laugh--wasn't amused--that I should have loved. No, just 
stared--and bored me through and through." 


"But the cream of it was," said Norman, pressing a large 
tortoiseshell-rimmed monocle into his eye, "you don't mind me telling 
this, Face, do you?" (In their home and among their friends they 

called each other Face and Mug.) "The cream of it was when she, being 
full fed, turned to the woman beside her and said: "Haven't you ever 
seen a monkey before?" 


"Oh, yes!" Mrs. Norman Knight joined in the laughter. "Wasn't that too 
absolutely creamy?" 


And a funnier thing still was that now her coat was off she did look 
like a very intelligent monkey--who had even made that yellow silk 
dress out of scraped banana skins. And her amber ear-rings; they were 
like little dangling nuts. 


"This is a sad, sad fall!" said Mug, pausing in front of Little B's 
perambulator. "When the perambulator comes into the hall----" and he 
waved the rest of the quotation away. 


The bell rang. It was lean, pale Eddie Warren (as usual) in a state of 
acute distress. 


"It _is_ the right house, isn't_ it?" he pleaded. 
"Oh, I think so--I hope so," said Bertha brightly. 


"I have had sucha _dreadful_ experience with a taxi-man; he was 
_most_ sinister. I couldn't get him to_stop.. The _more_ I knocked 
and called the faster_ he went. And _in_ the moonlight this _bizarre_ 
figure with the _flattened_ head crouching over the _lit-tle_ wheel. 


" 





He shuddered, taking off an immense white silk scarf. Bertha noticed 
that his socks were white, too--most charming. 


"But how dreadful!" she cried. 


"Yes, it really was," said Eddie, following her into the drawing-room. 
"I saw myself driving through Eternity ina _timeless_ taxi." 


He knew the Norman Knights. In fact, he was going to write a play for 
N. K. when the theatre scheme came off. 


"Well, Warren, how's the play?" said Norman Knight, dropping his 
monocle and giving his eye a moment in which to rise to the surface 
before it was screwed down again. 


And Mrs. Norman Knight: "Oh, Mr. Warren, what happy socks?" 


"I _am_ so glad you like them," said he, staring at his feet. "They 

seem to have got so _much_ whiter since the moon rose." And he turned 
his lean sorrowful young face to Bertha. "There is a moon, you 
know." 


She wanted to cry: "I am sure there is--often--often!" 


He really was a most attractive person. But so was Face, crouched 
before the fire in her banana skins, and so was Mug, smoking a 
cigarette and saying as he flicked the ash: "Why doth the bridegroom 
tarry?" 


"There he is, now." 


Bang went the front door open and shut. Harry shouted: "Hullo, you 
people. Down in five minutes." And they heard him swarm up the stairs. 
Bertha couldn't help smiling; she knew how he loved doing things at 
high pressure. What, after all, did an extra five minutes matter? But 

he would pretend to himself that they mattered beyond measure. And 
then he would make a great point of coming into the drawing-room, 
extravagantly cool and collected. 


Harry had such a zest for life. Oh, how she appreciated it in him. And 
his passion for fighting--for seeking in everything that came up 

against him another test of his power and of his courage--that, too, 

she understood. Even when it made him just occasionally, to other 
people, who didn't know him well, a little ridiculous perhaps. . . . 

For there were moments when he rushed into battle where no battle was. 
... She talked and laughed and positively forgot until he had come 

in (just as she had imagined) that Pearl Fulton had not turned up. 


"I wonder if Miss Fulton has forgotten?" 
"I expect so," said Harry. "Is she on the 'phone?" 
"Ah! There's a taxi, now." And Bertha smiled with that little air of 


proprietorship that she always assumed while her women finds were new 
and mysterious. "She lives in taxis." 


"She'll run to fat if she does," said Harry coolly, ringing the bell 
for dinner. "Frightful danger for blond women." 


"Harry--don't," warned Bertha, laughing up at him. 


Came another tiny moment, while they waited, laughing and talking, 
just a trifle too much at their ease, a trifle too unaware. And then 
Miss Fulton, all in silver, with a silver fillet binding her pale 

blond hair, came in smiling, her head a little on one side. 


"Am I late?" 


"No, not at all," said Bertha. "Come along." And she took her arm and 
they moved into the dining-room. 


What was there in the touch of that cool arm that could 
fan--fan--start blazing--blazing--the fire of bliss that Bertha did 
not know what to do with? 


Miss Fulton did not look at her; but then she seldom did look at 
people directly. Her heavy eyelids lay upon her eyes and the strange 
half smile came and went upon her lips as though she lived by 
listening rather than seeing. But Bertha knew, suddenly, as if the 
longest, most intimate look had passed between them--as if they had 
said to each other: "You, too?"--that Pearl Fulton stirring the 
beautiful red soup in the grey plate was feeling just what she was 
feeling. 


And the others? Face and Mug, Eddie and Harry, their spoons rising and 
falling--dabbing their lips with their napkins, crumbling bread, 
fiddling with the forks and glasses and talking. 


"I met her at the Alpha show--the weirdest little person. She'd not 

only cut off her hair, but she seemed to have taken a dreadfully good 
snip off her legs and arms and her neck and her poor little nose as 
well." 

"Isn't she very _liée_ with Michael Oat?" 

"The man who wrote Love in False Teeth?_" 

"He wants to write a play for me. One act. One man. Decides to commit 
suicide. Gives all the reasons why he should and why he shouldn't. And 
just as he has made up his mind either to do it or not to do 

it--curtain. Not half a bad idea." 

"What's he going to call it--'Stomach Trouble'?" 


"I_think_ I've come across the same _idea_ ina lit-tle French 


review, quite | unknown in England." 


No, they didn't share it. They were dears--dears--and she loved having 
them there, at her table, and giving them delicious food and wine. In 
fact, she longed to tell them how delightful they were, and what a 
decorative group they made, how they seemed to set one another off and 
how they reminded her of a play by Tchekof! 


Harry was enjoying his dinner. It was part of his--well, not his 
nature, exactly, and certainly not his pose--his--something or 
other--to talk about food and to glory in his "shameless passion for 
the white flesh of the lobster" and "the green of pistachio 
ices--green and cold like the eyelids of Egyptian dancers." 


When he looked up at her and said: "Bertha, this is a very admirable 
_soufflée!_" she almost could have wept with child-like pleasure. 


Oh, why did she feel so tender towards the whole world to-night? 
Everything was good--was right. All that happened seemed to fill again 
her brimming cup of bliss. 


And still, in the back of her mind, there was the pear tree. It would 

be silver now, in the light of poor dear Eddie's moon, silver as Miss 
Fulton, who sat there turning a tangerine in her slender fingers that 

were so pale a light seemed to come from them. 


What she simply couldn't make out--what was miraculous--was how she 
should have guessed Miss Fulton's mood so exactly and so instantly. 
For she never doubted for a moment that she was right, and yet what 
had she to go on? Less than nothing. 


"I believe this does happen very, very rarely between women. Never 
between men," thought Bertha. "But while I am making the coffee in the 
drawing-room perhaps she will 'give a sign."" 


What she meant by that she did not know, and what would happen after 
that she could not imagine. 


While she thought like this she saw herself talking and laughing. She 
had to talk because of her desire to laugh. 


"I must laugh or die." 


But when she noticed Face's funny little habit of tucking something 
down the front of her bodice--as if she kept a tiny, secret hoard of 
nuts there, too--Bertha had to dig her nails into her hands--so as not 
to laugh too much. 


It was over at last. And: "Come and see my new coffee machine," said 
Bertha. 


"We only have a new coffee machine once a fortnight," said Harry. Face 
took her arm this time; Miss Fulton bent her head and followed after. 


The fire had died down in the drawing-room to a red, flickering "nest 
of baby phoenixes," said Face. 


"Don't turn up the light for a moment. It is so lovely." And down she 
crouched by the fire again. She was always cold .. . "without her 
little red flannel jacket, of course," thought Bertha. 


At that moment Miss Fulton "gave the sign." 
"Have you a garden?" said the cool, sleepy voice. 


This was so exquisite on her part that all Bertha could do was to 
obey. She crossed the room, pulled the curtains apart, and opened 
those long windows. 


"There!" she breathed. 


And the two women stood side by side looking at the slender, flowering 
tree. Although it was so still it seemed, like the flame of a candle, 

to stretch up, to point, to quiver in the bright air, to grow taller 

and taller as they gazed--almost to touch the rim of the round, silver 
moon. 


How long did they stand there? Both, as it were, caught in that circle 
of unearthly light, understanding each other perfectly, creatures of 
another world, and wondering what they were to do in this one with all 
this blissful treasure that burned in their bosoms and dropped, in 

silver flowers, from their hair and hands? 


For ever--for a moment? And did Miss Fulton murmur: "Yes. Just 
_that._" Or did Bertha dream it? 


Then the light was snapped on and Face made the coffee and Harry said: 
"My dear Mrs. Knight, don't ask me about my baby. I never see her. I 
shan't feel the slightest interest in her until she has a lover," and 

Mug took his eye out of the conservatory for a moment and then put it 
under glass again and Eddie Warren drank his coffee and set down the 
cup with a face of anguish as though he had drunk and seen the spider. 


"What I want to do is to give the young men a show. I believe London 
is simply teeming with first-chop, unwritten plays. What I want to say 
to 'em is: 'Here's the theatre. Fire ahead." 


"You know, my dear, I am going to decorate a room for the Jacob 
Nathans. Oh, I am so tempted to do a fried-fish scheme, with the backs 
of the chairs shaped like frying pans and lovely chip potatoes 
embroidered all over the curtains." 


"The trouble with our young writing men is that they are still too 
romantic. You can't put out to sea without being seasick and wanting a 
basin. Well, why won't they have the courage of those basins?" 


"A _dreadful_ poem about a_girl_ who was_violated_ by a beggar 
without a nose in a lit-tle wood... ." 


Miss Fulton sank into the lowest, deepest chair and Harry handed round 
the cigarettes. 


From the way he stood in front of her shaking the silver box and 

saying abruptly: "Egyptian? Turkish? Virginian? They're all mixed up," 
Bertha realized that she not only bored him; he really disliked her. 

And she decided from the way Miss Fulton said: "No, thank you, I won't 
smoke," that she felt it, too, and was hurt. 


"Oh, Harry, don't dislike her. You are quite wrong about her. She's 
wonderful, wonderful. And, besides, how can you feel so differently 
about someone who means so much to me. I shall try to tell you when we 
are in bed to-night what has been happening. What she and I have 
shared." 


At those last words something strange and almost terrifying darted 
into Bertha's mind. And this something blind and smiling whispered to 
her: "Soon these people will go. The house will be quiet--quiet. The 
lights will be out. And you and he will be alone together in the dark 
room--the warm bed. .. ." 


She jumped up from her chair and ran over to the piano. 


"What a pity someone does not play!" she cried. "What a pity somebody 
does not play." 


For the first time in her life Bertha Young desired her husband. 


Oh, she'd loved him--she'd been in love with him, of course, in every 
other way, but just not in that way. And, equally, of course, she'd 
understood that he was different. They'd discussed it so often. It had 
worried her dreadfully at first to find that she was so cold, but 

after a time it had not seemed to matter. They were so frank with each 
other--such good pals. That was the best of being modern. 


But now--ardently! ardently! The word ached in her ardent body! Was 
this what that feeling of bliss had been leading up to? But then 
then---- 


"My dear," said Mrs. Norman Knight, "you know our shame. We are the 
victims of time and train. We live in Hampstead. It's been so nice." 


"T'll come with you into the hall," said Bertha. "I loved having you. 
But you must not miss the last train. That's so awful, isn't it?" 


"Have a whisky, Knight, before you go?" called Harry. 
"No, thanks, old chap." 
Bertha squeezed his hand for that as she shook it. 


"Good night, good-bye," she cried from the top step, feeling that this 
self of hers was taking leave of them for ever. 


When she got back into the drawing-room the others were on the move. 
"... Then you can come part of the way in my taxi." 


"I shall be so_ thankful not_ to have to face another_ drive 
_alone_ after my dreadful_ experience." 


"You can get a taxi at the rank just at the end of the street. You 
won't have to walk more than a few yards." 


"That's a comfort. I'll go and put on my coat." 


Miss Fulton moved towards the hall and Bertha was following when Harry 
almost pushed past. 


"Let me help you." 


Bertha knew that he was repenting his rudeness--she let him go. What a 
boy he was in some ways--so impulsive--so--simple. 


And Eddie and she were left by the fire. 

"I wonder_ if you have seen Bilks' new poem called Table d'Hote_," 
said Eddie softly. "It's so wonderful. In the last Anthology. Have 

you got acopy? I'd_so_ like to _show_ it to you. It begins with an 
_incredibly_ beautiful line: 'Why Must it Always be Tomato Soup?" 


"Yes," said Bertha. And she moved noiselessly to a table opposite the 
drawing-room door and Eddie glided noiselessly after her. She picked 


up the little book and gave it to him; they had not made a sound. 
While he looked it up she turned her head towards the hall. And she 
saw ... Harry with Miss Fulton's coat in his arms and Miss Fulton 
with her back turned to him and her head bent. He tossed the coat 
away, put his hands on her shoulders and turned her violently to him. 
His lips said: "I adore you," and Miss Fulton laid her moonbeam 
fingers on his cheeks and smiled her sleepy smile. Harry's nostrils 
quivered; his lips curled back in a hideous grin while he whispered: 
"To-morrow," and with her eyelids Miss Fulton said: "Yes." 

"Here it is," said Eddie. "Why Must it Always be Tomato Soup?’ It's 


so_deeply_ true, don't you feel? Tomato soup is so_dreadfully_ 
eternal." 


"If you prefer," said Harry's voice, very loud, from the hall, "I can 
phone you a cab to come to the door." 


"Oh, no. It's not necessary," said Miss Fulton, and she came up to 
Bertha and gave her the slender fingers to hold. 


"Good-bye. Thank you so much." 
"Good-bye," said Bertha. 

Miss Fulton held her hand a moment longer. 
"Your lovely pear tree!" she murmured. 


And then she was gone, with Eddie following, like the black cat 
following the grey cat. 


"I'll shut up shop," said Harry, extravagantly cool and collected. 
"Your lovely pear tree--pear tree--pear tree!" 

Bertha simply ran over to the long windows. 

"Oh, what is going to happen now?" she cried. 


But the pear tree was as lovely as ever and as full of flower and as 
still. 








HERS _NOT_ TO REASON WHY 


by Fannie Hurst 
from The Project Gutenberg etext of Gaslight Sonatas 


In the third winter of a world-madness, with Europe guzzling blood and wild 
with the taste of it, America grew flatulent, stenching winds from the 
battle-field blowing her prosperity. 


Granaries filled to bursting tripled in value, and, in congested districts, 

men with lean faces rioted when bread advanced a cent a loaf. Munition 
factories, the fires of destruction smelting all night, worked three 

shifts. Millions of shells for millions of dollars. Millions of lives for 

millions of shells. A country feeding into the insatiable maw of war with 

one hand, and with the other pouring relief-funds into coffers bombarded by 
guns of its own manufacture--quelling the wound with a finger and widening 
it with a knife up the cuff. 


In France, women with blue faces and too often with the pulling lips of 
babes at dry breasts, learned the bitter tasks of sewing closed the coat 
sleeves and of cutting off and hemming the trousers leg at the knee. 


In America, women new to the feel of fur learned to love it and not 
question whence it came. Men of small affairs, suddenly earthquaked to the 
crest of the great tidal wave of new market-values, went drunk with wealth. 


In New York, where so many great forces of a great country coagulate, the 
face of the city photographed would have been a composite of fat and jowl, 
rouge and heavy lip--satiated yet insatiate, the head double-chinned and 
even a little loggy with too many satisfactions. 


But that is the New York of the Saturnite and of Teufelsdréckh alone with 
his stars. 


Upon Mrs. Blutch Connors, gazing out upon the tide of West Forty-seventh 
Street, life lay lightly and as unrelated as if ravage and carnage and the 
smell of still warm blood were of another planet. 


A shower of white light from an incandescent tooth-brush sign opposite 
threw a pallid reflection upon Mrs. Connors; it spun the fuzz of frizz 
rising off her blond coiffure into a sort of golden fog and picked out the 
sequins of her bodice. 


The dinner-hour descends glitteringly upon West Forty-seventh Street, its 
solid rows of long, lanky hotels, actors' clubs, and sixty-cent _ tables 


d'héte_ adding each its candle-power. 


From her brace of windows in the Hotel Metropolis, the street was not 


unlike a gully cut through mica, a honking tributary flowing into the great 
sea of Broadway. A low, high-power car, shaped like an ellipse, cut through 
the snarl of traffic, bleating. A woman, wrapped in a greatcoat of "baby" 
pelts and an almost undistinguishable dog in the cove of her arm, walked 
out from the Hotel Metropolis across the sidewalk and into a taxicab. An 
army of derby hats, lowered slightly into the wind, moved through the white 
kind of darkness. Standing there, buffeting her pink nails across her pink 
palms, Mrs. Connors followed the westward trend of that army. Out from it, 
a face lying suddenly back flashed up at her, a mere petal riding a swift 
current. But at sight of it Mrs. Blutch Connors inclined her entire body, 
pressing a smile and a hand against the cold pane, then turned inward, 
flashing on an electrolier--a bronze Nydia holding out a cluster of frosted 
bulbs. A great deal of the strong breath of a popular perfume and a great 
deal of artificial heat lay sweet upon that room, as if many flowers had 
lived and died in the same air, leaving insidious but slightly stale 

memories. 


The hotel suite has become the brocaded tomb of the old-fashioned garden. 
The kitchen has shrunk into the chafing-dish, and all the dear old 
concoctions that mother used to try to make now come tinned, condensed, 
and predigested in sixty-seven varieties. Even the vine-covered threshold 
survives only in the booklets of promoters of suburban real estate. In 

New York, the home-coming spouse arrives on the vertical, shunted out 

at whatever his layer. Yet, when Mrs. Connors opened the door of her 
pink-brocaded sitting-room, her spirit rose with the soughing rise of the 
elevator, and Romance--hardy fellow--showed himself within a murky hotel 
corridor. 


"Honeybunch!" 
"Babe!" said Mr. Blutch Connors, upon the slam of the lift door. 


And there, in the dim-lit halls, with its rows of closed doors in 
blank-faced witness thereof, they embraced, these two, despising, as 
Flaubert despised, to live in the reality of things. 


"My boy's beau-ful cheeks all cold!" 


"My girl's beau-ful cheeks all warm and full of some danged good cologne," 
said Mr. Connors, closing the door of their rooms upon them, pressing her 
head back against the support of his arm, and kissing her throat as the 

chin flew up. 


He pressed a button, and the room sprang into more light, coming out pinkly 
and vividly--the brocaded walls pliant to touch with every so often a 
gilt-framed engraving; a gilt table with an onyx top cheerfully cluttered 

with the sauciest short-story magazines of the month; a white mantelpiece 
with an artificial hearth and a pink-and-gilt chaise-longue_ piled high 

with small, lacy pillows, and a very green magazine open and face downward 


on the floor beside it. 
"Comin' better, honeybunch?" 


"I dunno, Babe. The town's mad with money, but I don't feel myself going 
crazy with any of it." 


"What ud you bring us, honey?" 
He slid out of his silk-lined greatcoat, placing his brown derby atop. 


"Three guesses, Babe," he said, rubbing his cold hands in a dry wash, and 
smiling from five feet eleven of sartorial accomplishment down upon her. 


"Honey darlin'!" said Mrs. Connors, standing erect and placing her cheek 
against the third button of his waistcoat. 


"Wow! how I love the woman!" he cried, closing his hands softly about her 
throat and tilting her head backward again. 


"Darlin', you hurt!" 
"Br-r-r--can't help it!" 


When Mr. Connors moved, he gave off the scent of pomade freely; his 
slightly thinning brown hair and the pointy tips to a reddish mustache 

lay sleek with it. There was the merest suggestion of embonpoint_ to the 
waistcoat, but not so that, when he dropped his eyes, the blunt toes of his 
russet shoes were not in evidence. His pin-checked suit was pressed to a 
knife-edge, and his brocaded cravat folded to a nicety; there was an air 
of complete well-being about him. Men can acquire that sort of eupeptic 
well-being in a Turkish bath. Young mothers and life-jobbers have it 
naturally. 


Suddenly, Mrs. Connors began to foray into his pockets, plunging her hand 
into the right, the left, then stopped suddenly, her little face flashing 
up at him. 


"It's round and furry--my honeybunch brought me a peach! Beau-ful pink 
peach in December! Nine million dollars my hubby pays to bring him wifey a 
beau-ful pink peach." She drew it out--a slightly runty one with a forced 
blush--and bit small white teeth immediately into it. 


"M-m-m!"--sitting on the _chaise-longue_ and sucking inward. He sat down 
beside her, a shade graver. 


"Is my babe disappointed I didn't dig her coat and earrings out of hock?" 


She lay against him. 


"I should worry!" 

"There just ain't no squeal in my girl." 

"Wanna bite?" 

"Any one of 'em but you would be hollering for their junk out of pawn. 
But, Lord, the way she rigs herself up without it! Where'd you dig up the 
spangles, Babe? Gad! I gotta take you out to-night and buy you the right 
kind of a dinner. When I walks my girl into a café, they sit up and take 
notice, all righty. Spangles she rigs herself up in when another girl, with 
the way my luck's been runnin', would be down to her shimmy-tail." 
She stroked his sleeve as if it had the quality of fur. 

"Is the rabbit's foot still kicking my boy?" 


"Never seen the like, honey. The cards just won't come. This afternoon I 
even played the wheel over at Chuck's, and she spun me dirt." 


"It's gotta turn, Blutch." 
"Sure!" 


"Remember the run of rotten luck you had that year in Cincinnati, when the 
ponies was runnin’ at Latonia?" 


"Yeh" 

"Lost your shirt, hon, and the first day back in New York laid a hundred on 
the wheel and won me my seal coat. You--we--We couldn't be no lower than 
that time we got back from Latonia, hon?" 


He laid his hand over hers. 


"Come on, Babe. Joe'll be here directly, and then we're going and blow them 
spangles to a supper." 


"Blutch, answer!" 

"Now there's nothin' to worry about, Babe. Have I ever landed anywhere 
but on my feet? We'll be driving a racer down Broadway again before the 
winter's over. There's money in motion these wartimes, Babe. They can't 
keep my hands off it." 

"Blutch, how--how much did you drop to-day? 


"I could tell clear down on the street you lost, honey, the way you walked 


so round-shouldered." 


"What's the difference, honey? Come; just to show you I'm a sport, I'm 
going to shoot you and Joe over to Jack's in one of them new white 
taxi-cabs." 


"Blutch, how much?" 


"Well, if you gotta know it, they laid me out to-day, Babe. Dropped that 
nine hundred hock-money like it was a hot potato, and me countin' on 
bringin’ you home your coat and junk again to-night. Gad! Them cards 
wouldn't come to me with salt on their tails." 


"Nine hundred! Blutch, that--that leaves us bleached!" 


"I know it, hon. Just never saw the like. Wouldn't care if it wasn't my 
girl's junk and fur coat. That's what hurts a fellow. If there's one thing 
he ought to look to, it's to keep his wimmin out of the game." 


"Tt--it ain't that, Blutch; but--but where's it comin' from?" 
He struck his thigh a resounding whack. 


"With seventy-five bucks in my jeans, girl, the world is mine. Why, before 

I had my babe for my own, many's the time I was down to shoe-shine money. 
Up to 'leven years ago it wasn't nothing, honey, for me to sleep on a 
pool-table one night and_de luxe_ the next. If life was a sure thing for 

me, I'd ask 'em to put me out of my misery. It's only since I got my girl 

that I ain't the plunger I used to be. Big Blutch has got his name from the 

old days, honey, when a dime, a dollar, and a tire-rim was all the same 

size." 


She sat hunched up in the pink-satinet frock, the pink sequins dancing, and 
her small face smaller because of the way her light hair rose up in the 
fuzzy aura. 


"Blutch, we--we just never was down to the last seventy-five before. That 
time at Latonia, it was a hundred and more." 


"Why, girl, once, at Hot Springs, I had to hock my coat and vest, and I got 
started on a run of new luck playin' in my shirt-sleeves, pretending I was 
a summer boy." 


"That was the time you gave Lenny Gratz back his losings and got him back 
to his wife." 


"Right-o! Seen him only to-night. He's traveling out of Cleveland for an 
electric house and has forgot how aces up looks. That boy had as much 
chance in the game as a deacon." 


Mrs. Connors laid hold of Mr. Connors's immaculate coat lapel, drawing him 
toward her. 


"Oh, Blutch--honey--if only--if only--" 
"If only what, Babe?" 
"If you--you--" 


"Why, honey, what's eatin' you? I been down pretty near this low many a 
time; only, you ‘ain't known nothing about it, me not wanting to worry your 
pretty head. You ain't afraid, Babe, your old hubby can't always take care 
of his girl Al, are you?" 


"No, no, Blutch; only--" 

"What, Babe?" 

"I wish to God you was out of it, Blutch! I wish to God!" 
"Out of what, Babe?" 


"The game, Blutch. You're too good, honey, and too--too honest to be in it. 
What show you got in the end against your playin’ pals like Joe Kirby and 
Al Flexnor? I know that gang, Blutch. I've tried to tell you so often how, 
when I was a kid livin' at home, that crowd used to come to my mother's--" 


"Now, now, girl; business is--" 


"You're too good, Blutch, and too honest to be in it. The game'll break you 
in the end. It always does. Blutch darling, I wish to God you was out of 
it!" 


"Why, Ann 'Lisbeth, I never knew you felt this way about it." 


"I do, Blutch, I do! For years, it's been here in me--here, under my 
heart--eatin' me, Blutch, eatin' me!" And she placed her hands flat to her 
breast. 


"Why, Babe!" 


"I never let on. You--I-- You been too good, Blutch, to a girl like--like 

I was for me to let out a whimper about anything. A man that took a girl 
like--like me that had knocked around just like--my mother and even--even 
my grandmother before me had knocked around--took and married me, no 
questions asked. A girl like me 'ain't got the right to complain to no man, 
much less to one like you. The heaven you've given me for eleven years, 
Blutch! The heaven! Sometimes, darlin’, just sittin' here in a room like 


this, with no--no reason for bein' here--it's just like I--" 
"Babe, Babe, you mustn't!" 


"Sittin' here, waiting for you to come and not carin' for nothing or nobody 
except that my boy's comin' home to me--it's like I was in a dream, Blutch, 
and like I was going to wake up and find myself back in my mother's house, 
and--" 


"Babe, you been sittin’ at home alone too much. I always tell you, honey, 
you ought to make friends. Chuck De Roy's wife wants the worst way to get 
acquainted with you--a nice, quiet girl. It ain't right, Babe, for you 

not to have no friends at all to go to the matinée with or go buyin' 
knickknacks with. You're gettin’ morbid, honey." 


She worked herself out of his embrace, withholding him with her palms 
pressed out against his chest. 


"I 'ain't got nothing in life but you, honey. There ain't nobody else under 
the sun makes any difference. That's why I want you to get out of it, 
Blutch. It's a dirty game--the gambling game. You ain't fit for it. You're 
too good. They've nearly got you now, Blutch. Let's get out, honey, 
while the goin's good. Let's take them seventy-five bucks and buy us a 
peanut-stand or a line of goods. Let's be regular folks, darlin’! I'm 

willin' to begin low down. Don't stake them last seventy-five, Blutch. 
Break while we're broke. It ain't human nature to break while your luck's 
with you." 


He was for folding her in his arms, but she still withheld him. 
"Blutch darlin’, it's the first thing I ever asked of you." 


He grew grave, looking long into her blue eyes with the tears forming over 
them. 


"Why, Ann 'Lisbeth, danged if I know what to say! You sure you're feelin’ 
well, Babe? 'Ain't took cold, have you, with your fur coat in hock?" 


"No, no, no!" 
"Well, I--I guess, honey, if the truth was told, your old man ain't cut out 
for nothing much besides the gamin'-table--a fellow that's knocked around 


the world the way I have." 


"You are, Blutch; you are! You're an expert accountant. Didn't you run the 
Two Dollar Hat Store that time in Syracuse and get away with it?" 


"I know, Babe; but when a fellow's once used to makin' it easy and spendin' 
it easy, he can't be satisfied lopin' along in a little business. Why, just 


take to-night, honey! I only brought home my girl a peach this evening, 
but that ain't sayin’ that before morning breaks I can't be bringin’ her a 
couple of two-carat stones." 


"No, no, Blutch; I don't want 'em. I swear to God I don't want 'em!" 


"Why, Babe, I just can't figure out what's got into you. I never heard you 
break out like this. Are you scared, honey, because we happen to be lower 
than--" 


"No, no, darlin’; I ain't scared because we're low. I'm scared to get high 
again. It's the first run of real luck you've had in three years, Blutch. 
There was no hope of gettin’ you out while things was breakin' good for 
you; but now--" 


"I ain't sayin’ it's the best game in the world. I'd see a son of mine laid 
out before I'd let him get into it. But it's what I'm cut out for, and what 
are you goin' to do about it? 'Ain't you got everything your little heart 
desires? Ain't we going down to Sheepshead when the first thaw sets in? 
Ain't we just a pair of love-birds that's as happy as if we had our right 
senses? Come, Babe; get into your jacket. Joe'll be here any minute, and I 
got that porterhouse at Jack's on the brain. Come kiss your hubby." 


She held up her face with the tears rolling down it, and he kissed a dry 
spot and her yellow frizzed bangs. 


"My girl! My cry-baby girl!" 


"You're all I got in the world, Blutch! Thinkin' of what's best for you has 
eat into me." 


"I know! I know!" 


"We'll never get nowheres in this game, hon. We ain't even sure enough of 
ourselves to have a home like--like regular folks." 


"Never you mind, Babe. Startin' first of the year, I'm going to begin to 
look to a little nest-egg." 


"We ought to have it, Blutch. Just think of lettin' ourselves get down to 
the last seventy-five! What if a rainy day should come--where would we be 
at? If you--or me should get sick or something." 


"You ain't all wrong, girl." 
"You'd give the shirt off your back, Blutch; that's why we can't ever have 


a nest-egg as long as you're playin' stakes. There's too many hard-luck 
stories lying around loose in the gamblin' game." 


"The next big haul I make I'm going to get out, girl, so help me!" 

"Blutch!" 

"I mean it. We'll buy a chicken-farm." 

"Why not a little business, Blutch, in a small town with--" 

"There's a great future in chicken-farmin'. I set Boy Higgins up with a 
five-hundred spot the year his lung went back on him, and he paid me back 
the second year." 


"Blutch darlin', you mean it?" 


"Why not, Babe--seein' you want it? There ain't no string tied to me and 
the green-felt table. I can go through with anything I make up my mind to." 


"Oh, honey baby, you promise! Darling little fuzzy chickens!" 


"Why, girl, I wouldn't have you eatin' yourself thisaway. The first 
ten-thou' high-water mark we hit I'm quits. How's that?" 


"Ten thousand! Oh, Blutch, we--" 
"What's ten thou’, girl! I made the Hot Springs haul with a twenty-dollar 
start. If you ain't careful, we'll be buyin’ that chicken-farm next week. 


That's what can happen to my girl if she starts something with her hubby." 


Suddenly Mrs. Connors crumpled in a heap upon the lacy pillows, pink 
sequins heaving. 


"Why, Babe--Babe, what is it? You're sick or something to-night, honey." He 
lifted her to his arms, bent almost double over her. 


"Nothin', Blutch, only--only I just never was so happy." 


"Lord!" said Blutch Connors. "All these years, and I never knew anything 
was eatin’ her." 


"T--I never was, Blutch." 
"Was what?" 
"So--happy." 


"Lord bless my soul! The poor little thing was afraid to say it was a 
chicken-farm she wanted!" 


He patted her constantly, his eyes somewhat glazy. 


"Us two, Blutch, livin’ regular." 

"You ain't all wrong, girl." 

"You home evenings, Blutch, regular like." 
"You poor little thing!" 

"You'll play safe, Blutch? Play safe to win!" 


"I wish I'd have went into the farmin' three years ago, Babe, the week I 
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hauled down eleven thou’. 
"You was too fed up with luck then, Blutch. I knew better 'n to ask." 


"Lord bless my soul! and the poor little thing was afraid to say it was a 
chicken-farm she wanted!" 


"Promise me, Blutch, you'll play 'em close--to win!" 


"Al's openin' up his new rooms to-night. Me and Joe are goin' to play 'em 
fifty-fifty. It looks to me like a haul, Babe." 


"He's crooked, Blutch, I tell you." 


"No more 'n all of 'em are, Babe. Your eyes open and your pockets closed is 
my motto. What you got special against Joe? You mustn't dig up on a fellow, 
Babe." 


"I--. Why ain't he livin' in White Plains, where his wife and kids are?" 


"What I don't know about the private life of my card friends don't hurt 
me." 


"It's town talk the way he keeps them rooms over at the Liberty. "Way back 
when I was a kid, Blutch, I remember how he used to--" 


"I know there ain't no medals on Joe, Babe, but if you don't stop listenin' 
to town talk, you're going to get them pretty little ears of yours all 
sooty." 


"I know, Blutch; but I could tell you things about him back in the days 
when my mother--" 


"Me and him are goin’ over to Al's to-night and try to win my babe the 
first chicken for her farm. Whatta you bet? Us two ain't much on the 
sociability end, but we've played many a lucky card fifty-fifty. Saturday 
is our mascot night, too. Come, Babe; get on your jacket, and--" 


"Honeybunch, you and Joe go. I ain't hungry." 

"But--" 

"I'll have 'em send me up a bite from the grill." 

"You ain't sore because I asked Joe? It's business, Babe." 

"Of course I ain't, honey; only, with you and him goin' right over to Al's 
afterward, what's the sense of me goin'? I wanna stay home and think. It's 
just like beginnin' to-night I could sit here and look right into the time 
when there ain't goin' to be no more waitin' up nights for my boy. I--They 
got all little white chickens out at Denny's roadhouse, Blutch--white with 
red combs. Can we have some like them?" 

"You betcher life we can! I'm going to win the beginnings of that farm 
before I'm a night older. Lordy! Lordy! and to think I never knew anything 


was eatin’ her!" 


"Blutch, I--I don't know what to say. I keep cryin' when I wanna laugh. I 
never was so happy, Blutch, I never was." 


"My little kitty-puss!" 
** ** * * * 
At seven o'clock came Mr. Joe Kirby, dark, corpulent, and black of cigar. 
"Come right in, Joe! I'm here and waitin' for you." 
"Ain't the missis in on this killin'?" 
"She--Not this--" 
"No, Joe; not--to-night." 
"Sorry to hear it," said Mr. Kirby, flecking an inch of cigar-ash to the 
table-top. "Fine rig-up, with due respect to the lady, your missis is 
wearing to-night." 
"The wife ain't so short on looks, is she?" 
"Blutch!" 


"You know my sentiments about her. They don't come no ace-higher." 


She colored, even quivered, standing there beside the bronze Nydia. 


"I tell her we're out for big business to-night, Joe." 


"Sky's the limit. Picked up a pin pointin' toward me and sat with my back 
to a red-headed woman. Can't lose." 


"Well, good-night, Babe. Take care o' yourself." 
"Good night, Blutch. You'll play 'em close, honey?" 
"You just know I will, Babe." 


An hour she sat there, alone on the chaise-longue_, staring into space and 
smiling at what she saw there. Finally she dropped back into the lacy mound 
of pillows, almost instantly asleep, but still smiling. 


* * * ** * 


At four o'clock, that hour before dawn cracks, even the West Forties, where 
night is too often cacophonous with the sound of revelry, drop into long 
narrow aisles of gloom. Thin, high-stooped houses with drawn shades recede 
into the mouse-colored mist of morning, and, as through quagmire, this mist 
hovering close to ground, figures skulk--that nameless, shapeless race of 
many bloods and one complexion, the underground complexion of paste long 
sour from standing. 


At somewhat after that hour Mr. Blutch Connors made exit from one of these 
houses, noiseless, with scarcely a click after him, and then, without 

pause, passed down the brownstone steps and eastward. A taxicab slid by, 

its honk as sorrowful as the cry of a plover in a bog. Another--this one 
drawing up alongside, in quest of fare. He moved on, his breath clouding 

the early air, and his hands plunged deep in his pockets as if to plumb 

their depth. There was a great sag to the silhouette of him moving thus 
through the gloom, the chest in and the shoulders rounding and lessening 
their front span. Once he paused to remove the brown derby and wipe at his 
brow. A policeman struck his stick. He moved on. 


An all-night drug-store, the modern sort of emporium where the capsule 

and the herb have become side line to the ivoritus toilet-set and the 
pocket-dictionary, threw a white veil of light across the sidewalk. Well 

past that window, but as if its image had only just caught up with him, 

Mr. Connors turned back, retracing ten steps. A display-window, denuded of 
frippery but strewn with straw and crisscrossed with two large strips of 
poster, proclaimed Chicklet Face Powder to the cosmetically concerned. With 
an eye to fidelity, a small brood of small chickens, half dead with bad 

air and not larger than fists, huddled rearward and out of the grilling 
light--puny victims to an indorsed method of correspondence-school 
advertising. 


Mr. Connors entered, scouting out a dozy clerk. 


"Say, bo, what's one of them chicks worth?" 

"Ain't fer sale." 

Mr. Connors lowered his voice, nudging. 

"I gotta sick wife, bo. Couldn't you slip me one in a 'mergency?" 


"What's the idea--chicken broth? You better go in the park and catch her a 
chippie." 


"On the level, friend, one of them little yellow things would cheer her up. 
She's great one for pets." 


"Can't you see they're half-dead now? What you wanna cheer her up with--a 
corpse? If I had my way, I'd wring the whole display's neck, anyhow." 


"What'll you take for one, bo?" 

"It'll freeze to death." 

"Look! This side pocket is lined with velvet." 
"Dollar." 

"Aw, I said one, friend, not the whole brood." 
"Leave or take." 

Mr. Connors dug deep. 


"Make it sixty cents and a poker-chip, bo. It's every cent I got in my 
pocket." 


"Keep the poker-chip for pin-money." 


When Mr. Connors emerged, a small, chirruping bunch of fuzz, cupped in his 
hand, lay snug in the velvet-lined pocket. 


At Sixth Avenue, where the great skeleton of the Elevated stalks 
mid-street, like a prehistoric _pithecanthropus erectus_, he paused for an 
instant in the shadow of a gigantic black pillar, readjusting the fragile 
burden to his pocket. 


Stepping out to cross the street, simultaneously a great silent motor-car, 
noiseless but wild with speed, tore down the surface-car tracks, blacker in 
the hulking shadow of the Elevated trellis. 


A quick doubling up of the sagging silhouette, and the groan of a clutch 
violently thrown. A woman's shriek flying thin and high like a javelin of 
horror. A crowd sprung full grown out of the bog of the morning. White, 
peering faces showing up in the brilliant paths of the acetylene lamps. A 
uniform pushing through. A crowbar and the hard breathing of men straining 
to lift. A sob in the dark. Stand back! Stand back! 


* * ** ** * 


Dawn--then a blue, wintry sky, the color and hardness of enamel; and 
sunshine, bright, yet so far off the eye could stare up to it unsquinting. 

It lay against the pink-brocaded window-hangings of the suite in the Hotel 
Metropolis; it even crept in like a timid hand reaching toward, yet not 

quite touching, the full-flung figure of Mrs. Blutch Connors, lying, her 
cheek dug into the harshness of the carpet, there at the closed door to the 
bedroom--prone as if washed there, and her yellow hair streaming back like 
seaweed. Sobs came, but only the dry kind that beat in the throat and then 
come shrilly, like a sheet of silk swiftly torn. 


How frail are human ties, have said the beaux esprits_ of every age in one 
epigrammatic fashion or another. But frailty can bleed; in fact, it's first 
to bleed. 


Lying there, with her face swollen and stamped with the carpet-nap, 
squirming in a grief that was actually abashing before it was 

heartbreaking, Ann 'Lisbeth Connors, whose only epiphany of life was love, 
and shut out from so much else that helps make life sweet, was now shut out 
from none of its pain. 


Once she scratched at the door, a faint, dog-like scratch for admission, 
and then sat back on her heels, staring at the uncompromising panel, 
holding back the audibility of her sobs with her hand. 
Heart-constricting silence, and only the breath of ether seeping out to 
her, sweet, insidious. She took to hugging herself violently against a 


sudden chill that rushed over her, rattling her frame. 


The bedroom door swung noiselessly back, fanning out the etheric fumes, and 
closed again upon an emerging figure. 


"Doctor--quick--God!--What?" 

He looked down upon her with the kind of glaze over his eyes that Bellini 
loved to paint, compassion for the pain of the world almost distilled to 
tears. 


"Doctor--he ain't--" 


"My poor little lady!" 


"O God--no--no--no! No, Doctor, no! You wouldn't! Please! Please! You 
wouldn't let him leave me here all alone, Doctor! O God! you wouldn't! I'm 
all alone, Doctor! You see, I'm all alone. Please don't take him from me. 
He's mine! You can't! Promise me, Doctor! My darlin' in there--why are you 
hurtin' him so? Why has he stopped hollerin'? Cut me to pieces to give him 
what he needs to make him live. Don't take him from me, Doctor. He's all I 
got! O God--God--please!" And fell back swooning, with an old man's tear 
splashing down as if to revivify her. 


* * ** ** ** 


The heart has a resiliency. Strained to breaking, it can contract again. 
Even the waiting women, Iseult and Penelope, learned, as they sat sorrowing 
and watching, to sing to the swing of the sea. 


When, out of the slough of dark weeks, Mrs. Connors took up life again, 
she was only beaten, not broken--a reed lashed down by storm and then 
resilient, daring to lift its head again. A wan little head, but the eyes 
unwashed of their blue and the irises grown large. The same hard sunshine 
lay in its path between the brocade curtains of a room strangely denuded. 
It was as if spring had died there, when it was only the chaise-longue_, 
barren of its lacy pillows, a glass vase and silver-framed picture gone 
from the mantel, a Mexican afghan removed from a divan and showing its 
bulges. 


It was any hotel suite now--uncompromising; leave me or take me. 


In taking leave of it, Mrs. Connors looked about her even coldly, as if 
this barren room were too denuded of its memories. 


"You--you been mighty good to me, Joe. It's good to 
know--everything's--paid up." 


Mr. Joe Kirby sat well forward on a straight chair, knees well apart in the 
rather puffy attitude of the uncomfortably corpulent. 


"Now, cut that! Whatever I done for you, Annie, I done because I wanted to. 
If you'd 'a' listened to me, you wouldn't 'a' gone and sold out your last 
dud to raise money. Whatcha got friends for?" 


"The way you dug down for--for the funeral, Joe. He--he couldn't have had 
the silver handles or the gray velvet if--if not for you, Joe. He--he 

always loved everything the best. I can't never forget that of you, 

Joe--just never." 


She was pinning on her little crépe-edged veil over her decently black hat, 
and paused now to dab up under it at a tear. 


"I'd 'a' expected poor old Blutch to do as much for me." 
"He would! He would! Many's the pal he buried." 


"I hate, Annie, like anything to see you actin' up like this. You ain't 
fit to walk out of this hotel on your own hook. Where'd you get that 
hand-me-down?" 


She looked down at herself, quickly reddening. 
"It's a warm suit, Joe." 


"Why, you ‘ain't got a chance! A little thing like you ain't cut out for 
but one or two things. Coddlin'--that's your line. The minute you're 
nobody's doll you're goin' to get stepped on and get busted." 


"Whatta you know about--" 


"What kind of a job you think you're gonna get? Adviser to a corporation 
lawyer? You're too soft, girl. What chance you think you got buckin' up 
against a town that wants value received from a woman. Aw, you know what I 
mean, Annie. You can't pull that baby stuff all the time." 


"You," she cried, beating her small hands together, "oh, you--you--" and 
then sat down, crying weakly. "Them days back there! Why, I--I was such a 
kid it's just like they hadn't been! With her and my grandmother dead and 
gone these twelve years, if it wasn't for you it's--it's like they'd never 

been." 


"Nobody was gladder 'n me, girl, to see how you made a bed for yourself. 
I'm commendin' you, I am. That's just what I'm tryin' to tell you now, 


girl. You was cut out to be somebody's kitten, and--" 


"O God!" she sobbed into her handkerchief, "why didn't you take me when you 
took him?" 


"Now, now, Annie, I didn't mean to hurt your feelings. A good-lookin' woman 
like you ‘ain't got nothing to worry about. Lemme order you up a drink. 


You're gettin’ weak again." 


"No, no; I'm taking 'em too often. But they warm me. They warm me, and I'm 
cold, Joe--cold." 


"Then lemme--" 
"No! No!" 


He put out a short, broad hand toward her. 


"Poor little--" 

"I gotta go now, Joe. These rooms ain't mine no more." 
He barred her path. 

"Go where?" 


"Ain't I told you? I'm going out. Anybody that's willin' to work can get 
it in this town. | ain't the softy you think I am." 


He took her small black purse up from the table. 

"What's your capital?" 

"You--quit!" 

"Ten--'leven--fourteen dollars and seventy-four cents." 

"You gimme!" 

"You can't cut no capers on that, girl." 

"T--can work." 

He dropped something in against the coins. 

It clinked. 

She sprang at him. 

"No, no; not a cent from you--for myself. I--I didn't know you in them 
days for nothing. I was only a kid, but I--I know you! I know. You gimme! 
Gimmel" 


He withheld it from her. 


"Hold your horses, beauty! What I was then I am now, and I ain't ashamed of 
it. Human, that's all. The best of us is only human before a pretty woman." 


"You gimme!" 


She had snatched up her small hand-satchel from the divan and stood 
flashing now beside him, her small, blazing face only level with his 
cravat. 


"What you spittin' fire for? That wa'n't nothin' I slipped in but my 
address, girl. When you need me call on me. 'The Liberty, 96.' Go right up 
in the elevator, no questions asked. Get me?" he said, poking the small 


purse into the V of her jacket. "Get me?" 
"Oh, you--Woh--woh--woh!" 


With her face flung back and twisted, and dodging his outflung arm, she was 
down four flights of narrow, unused stairs and out. Once in the streets, 

she walked with her face still thrust up and a frenzy of haste in her 

stride. Red had popped out in her cheeks. There was voice in each 
breath--moans that her throat would not hold. 


That night she slept in the kind of fifty-cent room the city offers its 
decent poor. A slit of a room with a black-iron bed and a damp mattress. 
A wash-stand gaunt with its gaunt mission. A slop-jar on a zinc mat. A 
caneless-bottom chair. The chair she propped against the door, the top slat 
of it beneath the knob. Through a night of musty blackness she lay in a 
rigid line along the bed-edge. 


You who love the city for its million pulses, the beat of its great heart, 
and the terrific symphony of its soul, have you ever picked out from its 
orchestra the plaintive rune of the deserving poor? 


It is like the note of a wind instrument--an oboe adding its slow note to 
the boom of the kettle-drum, the clang of gold-colored cymbals, and the 
singing ecstasy of violins. 


One such small voice Ann 'Lisbeth Connors added to the great threnody of 
industry. Department stores that turned from her services almost before 
they were offered. Offices gleaned from penny papers, miles of them, and 
hours of waiting on hard-bottom chairs in draughty waiting-rooms. Faces, 
pasty as her own, lined up alongside, greedy of the morsel about to fall. 


When the pinch of poverty threatens men and wolves, they grow long-faced. 
In these first lean days, a week of them, Ann 'Lisbeth's face lengthened a 
bit, too, and with the fuzz of yellow bangs tucked well up under her not so 
decent black hat, crinkles came out about her eyes. 


Nights she supped in a family-entrance café beneath her room--veal stew and 
a glass of beer. 


She would sit over it, not unpleasantly muzzy. She slept of nights now, and 
not so rigidly. 


Then followed a week of lesser department stores as she worked her way 
down-town, of offices tucked dingily behind lithograph and small-ware 
shops, and even an ostrich-feather loft, with a "Curlers Wanted" sign hung 
out. 


In what school does the great army of industry earn its first experience? 
Who first employs the untaught hand? Upon Ann 'Lisbeth, untrained in any 


craft, it was as if the workaday world turned its back, nettled at a 
philistine. 


Once she sat resting on a stoop beneath the sign of a woman's-aid bureau. 
She read it, but, somehow, her mind would not register. The calves of her 
legs and the line where her shoe cut into her heel were hurting. 


She supped in the family-entrance café again--the bowl of veal stew and two 
glasses of beer. Some days following, her very first venture out into the 
morning, she found employment--a small printing-shop off Sixth Avenue just 
below Twenty-third Street. A mere pocket in the wall, a machine champing in 
its plate-glass front. 


VISITING-CARDS WHILE YOU WAIT 
THIRTY-FIVE CENTS A HUNDRED 


She entered. 

"The sign says--'girl wanted." 

A face peered down at her from a high chair behind the champing machine. 
™Goil wanted,’ is what it says. Goil!" 

"T--I ain't old," she faltered. 

"Cut cards?" 

"I--Try me." 

"Five a week." 

"Why--yes." 

"Hang your coat and hat behind the sink." 


Before noon, a waste of miscut cards about her, she cut her hand slightly, 
fumbling at the machine, and cried out. 


"For the love of Mike--you want somebody to kiss it and make it well? 
Here's a quarter for your time. With them butter-fingers, you better get a 
job greasin' popcorn." 


Out in the sun-washed streets the wind had hauled a bit. It cut as she bent 
into it. With her additional quarter, she still had two dollars and twenty 
cents, and that afternoon, in lower Sixth Avenue, at the instance of 
another small card fluttering out in the wind, she applied as dishwasher 
in a lunch-room and again obtained--this time at six dollars a week and 
suppers. 


The Jefferson Market Lunch Room, thick with kicked-up sawdust and the fumes 
of hissing grease, was sunk slightly below the level of the sidewalk, a 

fitting retreat for the mole-like humanity that dined furtively at its 

counter. Men with too short coat-sleeves and collars turned up; women with 
beery eyes and uneven skirt-hems dank with the bilge-water of life's lower 
decks. 


Lower Sixth Avenue is the abode of these shadows. Where are they from, and 
whither going--these women without beauty, who walk the streets without 
handkerchiefs, but blubbering with too much or too little drink? What is 

the terrible riddle? Why, even as they blubber, are there women whose 
bodies have the quality of cream, slipping in between scented sheets? 


Ann 'Lisbeth, hers not to argue, but accept, dallied with no such question. 
Behind the lunch-room, a sink of unwashed dishes rose to a mound. She 
plunged her hands into tepid water that clung to her like fuzz. 


"Ugh! " 


"Go to it!" said the proprietor, who wore a black flap over one eye. "Dey 
won't bite. If de grease won't cut, souse 'em wit' lye. Don't try to muzzle 
no breakage on me, neither, like the slut before you. I kin hear a cup 
crack." 


"I won't," said Ann 'Lisbeth, a wave of the furry water slopping out and 
down her dress-front. 


Followed four days spent in the grease-laden heat of the kitchen, the smell 
of strong foods, raw meat, and fish stews thick above the sink. She had 
moved farther down-town, against car fare; but because she talked now 
constantly in her sleep and often cried out, there were knockings from the 
opposite side of the partitions and oaths. For two evenings she sat until 
midnight in a small rear café, again pleasantly muzzy over three glasses 

of beer and the thick warmth of the room. Another night she carried home a 
small bottle, tucking it beneath her coat as she emerged to the street. She 
was grease-stained now, in spite of precautions, and her hat, with her hair 
uncurled to sustain it, had settled down over her ears, grotesquely large. 


The week raced with her funds. On the sixth day she paid out her last fifty 
cents for room-rent, and, without breakfast, filched her lunch from a 
half-eaten order of codfish balls returned to the kitchen. 


Yes, reader; but who are you to turn away sickened and know no more of 
this? You who love to bask in life's smile, but shudder at its drool! A 
Carpenter did not sicken at a leper. He held out a hand. 


That night, upon leaving, she asked for a small advance on her week's wage, 
retreating before the furiously stained apron-front and the one eye of the 


proprietor cast down upon her. 


"Lay off! Lay off! Who done your bankin' last year? To-morrow's your day, 
less four bits for breakage. Speakin' o' breakage, if you drop your jacket, 
it'll bust. Watch out! That pint won't last you overnight. Layoff!" 


She reddened immediately, clapping her hand over the small protruding 
bottle in her pocket. She dared not return to her room, but sat out the 
night in a dark foyer behind a half-closed storm-door. No one found her 
out, and the wind could not reach her. Toward morning she even slept 
sitting. But the day following, weak and too soft for the lift, straining 

to remove the great dish-pan high with crockery from sink to table, she let 
slip, grasping for a new hold. 


There was a crash and a splintered debris--plates that rolled like hoops 
to the four corners of the room, shivering as they landed; a great ringing 
explosion of heavy stoneware, and herself drenched with the webby water. 


"O God!" she cried in immediate hysteria. "0 God! O God!" and fell to her 
knees in a frenzy of clearing-up. 


A raw-boned Minerva, a waitress with whom she had had no previous word, 
sprang to her succor, a big, red hand of mercy jerking her up from the 
debris. 


"Clear out! He's across the bar. Beat it while the going's good. Your 
week's gone in breakage, anyways, and he'll split up the place when he 
comes. Clear out, girl, and here--for car fare." 


Out in the street, her jacket not quite on and her hat clapped askew, Ann 
"Lisbeth found herself quite suddenly scuttling down a side-street. 


In her hand a dime burnt up into the palm. 


For the first time in these weeks, except when her pint or the evening beer 
had vivified her, a warmth seemed to flow through Ann 'Lisbeth. Chilled, 
and her wet clothing clinging in at the knees, a fever 

nevertheless quickened her. She was crying as she walked, but not 
blubbering--spontaneous hot tears born of acute consciousness of pain. 


A great shame at her smelling, grease-caked dress-front smote her, too, and 
she stood back in a doorway, scraping at it with a futile forefinger. 


February had turned soft and soggy, the city streets running mud, and the 
damp insidious enough to creep through the warmth of human flesh. A day 
threatened with fog from East River had slipped, without the interim of 
dusk, into a heavy evening. Her clothing dried, but sitting in a small 
triangle of park in Grove Street, chill seized her again, and, faint for 

food, but with nausea for it, she tucked her now empty pint bottle beneath 


the bench. She was crying incessantly, but her mind still seeming to 
revive. Her small black purse she drew out from her pocket. It had a 
collapsed look. Yet within were a sample of baby-blue cotton crépe, a 
receipt from a dyeing-and-cleaning establishment, and a bit of pink 
chamois; in another compartment a small assortment of keys. 


She fumbled among them, blind with tears. Once she drew out, peering 
forward toward a street-lamp to inspect it. It clinked as she touched it, a 
small metal tag ringing. 
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An hour Ann 'Lisbeth sat there, with the key in her lax hand. Finally she 
rubbed the pink chamois across her features and adjusted her hat, pausing 
to scrape again with forefinger at the front of her, and moved on through 
the gloom, the wind blowing her skirt forward. 


She boarded a Seventh Avenue street-car, extracting the ten-cent piece 
from her purse with a great show of well-being, sat back against the 
carpet-covered, lengthwise seat, her red hands, with the cut forefinger 
bound in rag, folded over her waist. 


At Fiftieth Street she alighted, the white lights of the whitest street in 
the world forcing down through the murk, and a theater crowd swarming to be 
turned from reality. 


The incandescent sign of the Hotel Liberty jutted out ahead. 


She did not pause. She was in and into an elevator even before a lackey 
turned to stare. 


She found "Ninety-six" easily enough, inserting the key and opening the 
door upon darkness--a warm darkness that came flowing out scented. She 
found the switch, pressed it. 


A lamp with a red shade sprang up and a center chandelier. A warm-toned, 
well-tufted room, hotel chromos well in evidence, but a turkey-red air of 
solid comfort. 


Beyond, a white-tiled bathroom shining through the open door, and another 
room hinted at beyond that. 


She dropped, even in her hat and jacket, against the divan piled with 
fat-looking satin cushions. Tears coursed out from her closed eyes, and she 
relaxed as if she would swoon to the luxury of the pillows, burrowing and 
letting them bulge up softly about her. 


A half-hour she lay so in the warm bath of light, her little body so 
quickly fallen into vagrancy not without litheness beneath the moldy skirt. 


Some time after eight she rose, letting the warm water in the bathroom lave 
over her hands, limbering them, and from a bottle of eau de Cologne in a 
small medicine-chest sprinkled herself freely and touched up the corners of 
her eyes with it. A thick robe of Turkish toweling hung from the bathroom 
door. She unhooked it, looping it over one arm. 


A key scraped in the lock. From where she stood a rigidity raced over Ann 
"Lisbeth, locking her every limb in paralysis. Her mouth moved to open and 
would not. 


The handle turned, and, with a sudden release of faculties, darting this 

way and that, as if at bay, she tore the white-enameled medicine-chest from 
its moorings, and, with a yell sprung somewhere from the primordial depths 
of her, stood with it swung to hurl. 


The door opened and she lunged, then let it fall weakly and with a small 
crash. 


The chambermaid, white with shock at that cry, dropped her burden of towels 
in the open doorway and fled. Ann 'Lisbeth fled, too, down the two flights 
of stairs her frenzy found out for her, and across the flare of Broadway. 


The fog from East River was blowing in grandly as she ran into its tulle. 
It closed around and around her. 








THE KOURASOFES. 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 
from The Project Gutenberg etext of Maid Marian and Other Stories 


I. 


My acquaintance with the brothers Kourasoff commenced as far back as 
when I was sub-professor at the Polytechnic Institute in St. Petersburg 
and Loris, the elder, was in the Guards, while Vladimir, the younger, 
was still at the School of Gunnery. These two brothers were commonly 
mistaken for twins, although Loris was no less than four years older 
than Vladimir; but, though Nature had made them outwardly alike, she 
had not failed to mark an extraordinary difference in their characters. 
Fortune, too, having endowed them equally in the first instance, had 
unequivocally declared one to be her favored child. 


Vladimir Kourasoff was by turns morose and flippant. He had managed 
to encumber himself with debts even sooner than young Russian nobles 
usually do, and was, moreover, suspected of inclining to revolutionary 


principles. The Government took good care to be informed of everything 
Vladimir Kourasoff said and did. 


Loris, on the contrary, enjoyed a high degree of imperial favor. 

He had been sent, at his own request, to take command in one of the 
disturbed districts near the Turkestan frontier--a position which 

he filled to the satisfaction of the Government and of the local 
authorities too, a thing difficult to do. About this time he invented 

a new fuse, which was approved by the Ministry of War, and for which 
he declined to accept any compensation, which induced the emperor to 
decorate him. He belonged to the true party of order and progress, 
which seeks to improve the Russ as he is without vainly attempting to 
turn him into a German or a Frenchman. His estates near Wilna were 
said to prove by their flourishing condition that emancipation could 

be turned to the mutual benefit of proprietor and serf. Of his private 
character my great affection for him makes me speak with diffidence. I 
can only say that he had a multitude of friends who shared my opinion 
of him. His talents and accomplishments were adorned with a singular 
modesty, which, if it did not disarm jealousy, at least silenced it. 


The Russ is essentially democratic; therefore it is not remarkable that 
Count Loris Kourasoff, one of the darlings of St. Petersburg society, 
should have for his friend a sub-professor who lived in modest lodgings 
in an unfashionable quarter beyond the Izaak bridge. Once a year we 
usually took a journey together; and one summer he accompanied me to 
Germany on a mission of a sentimental nature, which, if not settled to 
my satisfaction, was at least settled, and I set myself to forgetting 
Maria von Spreckeldsen as quickly as I could. This proved to be easier 
than I had imagined; and, though I wept tears of rage, and Maria tears 
of disappointment, when her father refused to let us marry on my salary 
as sub-professor, the anguish of both subsided by degrees, leaving 

only a feeling of placid regret. Maria, who could not talk philosophy 

so well as I, acted it much better, and in less than a year married 

Herr Sachs, one of the richest brewers in Bavaria; and when I last 

saw her I thought I would not exchange the image which dwelt in my 
heart of my adored Maria in her youthful slenderness for the excellent 
but stout Madame Sachs, while I am sure she would not have given her 
brewer for all the professors in Russia and Germany together. But we 
still correspond (with the full approbation of Herr Sachs), and in our 
letters call each other Gottlieb and Maria. O youth! O folly! O Maria! 


Count Loris frequently complained that my affair with Maria had 
destroyed his fondest illusions, and that my inconstancy, as he was 
pleased to call my devotion to my ideal Maria, had made him a skeptic 
in love. He seemed to take a cruel pleasure in listening to my most 
harrowing reminiscences, and when we dined together always toasted 
Maria with a variety of unfeeling remarks. 


I had never visited the Wilna estates of Count Kourasoff, but in the 


summer of 18--, being engaged in making studies of Russian village 
life, I presented myself at Ivanofka. Count Loris was at home when I 
arrived, and was overjoyed to see me. The house was very much like 
French chateaux of the best class, and maintained in a state of order 
and repair not always found in Russia. Everything showed a generous but 
wise expenditure. The village gave evidences of thrift and industry. 
The communal land, as well as that belonging to Count Kourasoff, was 
under an excellent system of husbandry. Instead of the complicated 
agricultural machinery for which the Russian proprietors have a mania, 
while their plows are made after the model of those used in the time 

of Iwan the Terrible, I found at Ivanofka that they had judiciously 
improved on their common tools and implements. The barley was of a 
superior order, and the cattle were fat and well-shaped. All the credit 
for this state of things was awarded to Count Kourasoff. It was he who 
had given Iwan Tiska a horse when his own died of lockjaw; it was he 
who had paid Mother Karlitch for her flax when it was all burned up; 
it was he who had given them seed in the year of the bad harvest. In 
short, the inhabitants of Ivanofka regarded Count Kourasoff as the 
general benefactor of the human race. 


The only dissatisfied man in the village appeared to be the parish 
priest. The contempt in which the "White" or married clergy are 
generally held is well known, and in this instance the dislike of 

the parishioners was warmly reciprocated; but, in spite of the 
head-shakings and evident disgust of my village friends, I had formed 
a sort of intimacy with the old fellow, and sometimes amused myself 
by listening to his hearty denunciations of the souls committed to 

his charge. Once he said, shrugging his shoulders: "Count Loris is a 
man of sense, but he treats them like rational human beings, when, to 
show you how little they deserve it, about once a year the howling 
sickness breaks out among them. It begins with some woman whose husband 
has given her an extra beating--not a blow too much, I dare say" (the 
priest was accused of using this method of persuasion on his own wife 
occasionally)--"and in two days the whole village is howling." 


"Well," I asked, "what happens then?" 


"I will tell you. The first time it broke out, some disguised men--of 
course I knew nothing of it, you understand," said he, opening his 
eyes and shutting them again with a cunning look--"took seven of these 
howling devils in the middle of the night, and, cutting a hole in the 

ice of the lake, dipped them in two or three times. One of them--old 
Mother Petroff--died the next day, but that was no great loss--the 
village has been twice as peaceable ever since." 


"The remedy was severe, but does not appear to have been effectual," 
said I. 


"Oh, yes, yes! Now, when they begin to be troublesome--that is, more 


troublesome than women usually are--some fine morning they see a big 
square hole cut in the ice, and they leave off as suddenly as they 

began. Women are plagues at best," he continued after a pause of deep 
reflection. 


"Well, little father," said I, still laughing, "if one wishes a picture 
of the dark side of Russian humanity, I know of no one so well fitted 
to give it as you." 


"I am indeed well acquainted with it in my own parishioners. St. 
Nicholas help me to abuse them!" said he, piously crossing himself. 


But there was for me something more interesting than the village priest 
or the commune: Count Kourasoff was seriously contemplating marriage. 
He scarcely allowed me time to make my modest toilet and eat my simple 
dinner on the day of my arrival before I was carried off to see his 
_fiancée_. He told me she was Mademoiselle Olga Orvieff, that she lived 
at Antokollo,--one of the two fine suburbs of Wilna,--and that she 
enjoyed a virtual independence, having as her only companion an old 
aunt quite deaf, nearly blind, and totally incapable. 


"I suppose," said I on the way to Antokollo, "that Mademoiselle Orviéff 
is one of those gentle creatures with whom life flows--" 


"As placidly as a canal," said my friend. 

"I am gratified to hear it," I replied. "In marriage one needs repose." 
"Exactly," said Count Loris. 

"I imagine, therefore," said I after a pause, "she is not one of 

those superficially gifted women who appear to have minds. Perhaps my 
description of my beloved Maria may have inclined your fancy to the 
same type; and, while she embodies my ideas of female excellence, I am 


sure she never read a book through in her life." 


"Mademoiselle Olga reads, I fear; but I can easily break her of that 
after we are married," said Count Kourasoff gravely. 


"Is she handsome?" I inquired. 

"She is not ugly," was his guarded answer. 

"The shallowness of women makes them easily read," said I; "although 
I speak with diffidence. My knowledge of them is limited: yours, 


doubtless, is extensive." 


"Far from it," said he with energy; "the more I see of them the less I 
know of them." 


"Then what a frightful risk!" I cried. "My friend, I would not be in 
your place for the wealth of the empire." 


"But Mademoiselle Olga has such soft eyes and such dark eyelashes!" 
said he. "That comforts me when the recollection of the vagaries of 
her sex casts me down. After all, if we marry at all, we must marry a 
woman--the philosophers give us no escape from _that_." 


"Too true, my friend; but the philosophers bid us avoid marriage 
altogether." 


"They did not on that account refrain themselves. However, I escaped 
until my time came; which is all that any of us can expect. Destiny can 
overtake all of us--even you, my gay and youthful professor. But I do 
assure you that Mademoiselle Olga has most beautiful eyes." 


When at last I was presented to Mademoiselle Orvieéff, I found that she 
possessed the essence of beauty--which is the power to please. Her 
appearance was exquisitely feminine, but there was a fire in her eyes 
and a curve in her red mouth that showed a spirit beyond her outward 
softness and delicacy. At first I thought her the simplest creature I 

had ever met with; but I afterward found her to be the most complex. 
This knowledge was not arrived at in a day, a week, or a month, 

but in a long period of familiar intercourse. She was a beautiful 
revelation to me; for the first time I comprehended the charm of a fine 
intelligence in a woman. She possessed without knowing it, a cultivated 
understanding, but she always appeared to me, in her serious moments, 
like a child playing at being wise. She did me the honor to exert all 

her powers of pleasing upon me, while Count Kourasoff looked on amused 
at her adroit cajolery of me and her determined effort to win my good 
opinion. She very soon established a remorseless tyranny over me under 
cover of the gentlest and most insinuating manner. I was her "dearest 
professor," her "best of friends," and meantime she held me in the 
hollow of her little hand. Her devotion to Count Kourasoff was of the 
nature of a religion. To me, and to all the world but him, she used all 
the flattering wiles and pretty artifices that render women charming, 
but she seemed to feel by a fine instinct that she needed but one art 
with him--to be her own true and natural self. 


But the destiny to be loved too much and by too many seemed to be 
Olga's fate. Among those whom her evident preference for Count 
Kourasoff had not discouraged was General Klapka, commandant of the 
garrison at Wilna, and at the same time one of the richest men in 
Russia. He was a man at all times unscrupulous and dangerous to 
thwart, and a singular complication placed the power of inflicting a 
terrible revenge in his hands. Vladimir Kourasoff was stationed with 

his regiment at Wilna under a sort of surveillance, and General Klapka 
could add still further to his painful and perilous position. He had 


more than once intimated to Count Loris that he held Vladimir's life 
in his hands; and this could be readily believed, for nothing seemed 
to impress Vladimir with a sense of his danger. He openly and bitterly 
complained of his banishment from St. Petersburg, and his conduct 
showed equal levity and recklessness. 


I was astonished at the tact and boldness with which Mademoiselle 
Olga managed so troublesome and dangerous a lover as General Klapka. 
But Count Loris did not seem disposed to aid her. Whatever anxiety 

he might feel for Vladimir, he did not on that account do much 

toward conciliating General Klapka on the occasions--and they were 

not infrequent--when they met at Antokollo. I made no doubt that 

each respected the personal courage of the other, but nothing but my 
friend's coolness under all circumstances and unshaken self-possession 
foiled General Klapka's evident efforts to disoblige him. 


One day Count Loris proposed that we should drive over to Antokollo. 
It was a lovely afternoon in August, and we went in an open caléche, 
which we left at the entrance of the grounds. As we walked slowly 
under the rich and dappled shadows of the beech-trees, we saw a group 
before us--General Klapka and two aides in brilliant uniform, and 
Mademoiselle Olga sitting in a rustic chair lazily fanning herself and 
holding a gay pink parasol over her pretty bare head. No better foil 

for her youth and loveliness could be imagined than General Klapka. 

He was awkward and stout, with purplish moustaches and a suspiciously 
black and luxuriant head of hair. Mademoiselle Olga always described 
him as looking like a wild beast; and he certainly had a sort of savage 
glare in his fierce eyes. He did not appear overjoyed to see us as we 
made our greetings, but Olga, who had appeared somewhat bored before 
noticing our approach, became all animation. 


The two aides, after politely saluting Count Kourasoff and 
superciliously surveying my plain coat, entered into a deeply 

interesting conversation with each other. Thereupon Mademoiselle Olga 
honored me with her particular notice, and, proposing a walk around the 
grounds, coolly took my arm, leaving Count Loris and General Klapka 
to pair off together. The latter, though not deficient in breeding, 

did not respond very cordially to Count Kourasoff's well-bred efforts 

at a good understanding, and perhaps felt the contrast between his 
companion's graceful figure and his own ungainly appearance. But 
whether they got on well or ill appeared to matter very little to Olga: 
she left them to amuse themselves, and chattered on to me in her pretty 
and entertaining manner. 


The grounds were small but beautifully laid out. We presently came to 
a bridge over a little stream, and stopped to watch the water tumbling 
over the rocks at the bottom. Olga, leaning carelessly over the rail, 
dropped sticks and pebbles into the water, and ended by dropping her 
fan--a pretty thing of lace and ivory--after them. Of course we each 


offered to save it, but, with a coquettish imperiousness, she ordered 
General Klapka to the rescue. The General, highly gratified, tucked his 
military chapeau under his arm, made his slippery way down the bank, 
and, stepping cautiously upon the stones, reached out for the fan. In 
vain; it was just a little beyond him. 


"A little farther, General Klapka--only one step more," cried Olga 
encouragingly. 


"But mademoiselle, the rocks are wet, and--" 


"Ah, Mademoiselle Olga, do not tempt General Klapka too far.--Beware of 
another step, General Klapka!" cried Count Loris, maliciously. 


Of course General Klapka took the other step, but it was of no use; a 
mischievous eddy carried the fan still farther down. 


"If you will accept of my services--" began Count Loris, turning to 
Olga. 


General Klapka raising himself to scowl at his impertinent rival, 

just what all of us had foreseen happened; there was a plunge, a loud 
splash, and he was floundering in the water. It was very shallow, 

and he was on his feet in a moment, but Count Loris, with officious 
politeness, rushed to his rescue, literally dragging him out, 
completely drowning the general's angry assurances that he did not 
need any assistance by protestations of regret and earnest inquiries 
whether he had received any hurts. Meanwhile, Olga, standing on the 
bank, anxiously fished for the general's hat, which she triumphantly 
landed on the point of her pink parasol. 


As soon as he was well out of the water, General Klapka sent one of his 
young officers, who looked as crestfallen as himself, to order their 
horses; but, in the little time that elapsed before his departure, 
Mademoiselle Orviéff seemed determined, by her endless regrets and 
apologies, not to let him forget his mishap, while, by a singular 

process of feminine logic, she taxed Count Kourasoff with being the 
sole cause of the accident. He, after all, had saved the fan, and bore 

her reproaches with great coolness. When at last General Klapka, sulky 
and discomfited, rode off Mademoiselle Olga and the count laughed at 
him as if they would never tire, and seemed to think his misfortune a 
source of boundless amusement; but I began to see that there were some 
tragic elements in this comedy they were playing. 


Il. 


About this time the Grand Duke Constantine was expected at Wilna, and 
great preparations were made to receive him; but the revolutionary 


placards which had appeared there, as in every other town in the 

empire, became more numerous and audacious than ever. The police, as 
the case has always been, showed their boasted efficiency by arresting 
numbers of innocent persons, whom they were subsequently obliged to 
release; but after every arrest the placards became more violent and 
taunting. Several officers of the garrison, even, were arrested, but, 

to my surprise, Vladimir Kourasoff was not among them. He had suddenly 
grown prudent; but I can not say that this change in his conduct 

inspired either his brother or myself with any great confidence. Of 

one thing we were both assured, that Vladimir's rash and frivolous 
character would prevent his being placed in any post of responsibility 

by the revolutionary or any other party. Count Loris was deeply 

attached to him, and Vladimir knew very well that his brother's means 
and influence would be freely used to save him from the consequences of 
his own wrong-doing. 


On the morning of the Grand Duke's expected arrival the city was alive 
with threatening cards posted on the walls of the university, the 
arsenal, and other public buildings. Count Loris and myself paid a 
visit that morning to Mademoiselle Orviéff, and then joined a throng 
of eager and expectant spectators at the palace gates. Vladimir too, 
was there, one of a brilliant group of officers who were to receive the 
Grand Duke at the entrance to the palace. The crowd was excited, but 
good-natured, and contained the usual mixture seen in Russia on such 
occasions--priests, moujiks, ladies, beggars, and police--all loudly 
talking about indifferent things, and below their breath discussing the 
boldness of the placards. 


"One was torn down in St. Stanislas Street at eight o'clock, and 
before nine there were dozens like it posted all over the town--on the 
Cathedral doors, over the Nikolas bridge, everywhere," said an officer 
with whom I was conversing. As he spoke, I turned and saw Vladimir 
Kourasoff listening to him with a conscious smile on his countenance. 


At that moment a droschky appeared at the extremity of the long street 
which the police kept clear for the imperial cortége. The horse dashed 
furiously along, evidently running away, while the driver held on 
desperately to the reins. On the narrow seat were two moujiks holding 
on to each other, apparently drunk and unconscious of their danger. 
They kissed each other and rubbed their beards together, as their 

habit is in their convivial moods; but I suspected that they were 

not drunk, and perhaps not even moujiks. One of them appeared to be 
urging the already maddened horse still more. "Fly, my dushinka!" 
("little darling") he cried, trying to clutch the reins from the 

frightened driver. "Fly like wind and lightning to meet our good father 
Constantine!" 


His companion waved a box in his hand. "Fireworks! torpedoes!" he 
bawled with a yell of drunken laughter, "for the good Duke Constantine!" 


The horse, suddenly swerving from his straight course, dashed against 
one of the iron pillars holding a cluster of lamps at the palace-gate. 
There was a loud cry as the crash of the droschky and the explosion of 
the box of fireworks occurred at the same moment, and, while every eye 
except mine was apparently fixed on the spot, I saw Vladimir Kourasoff 
lift up his hand and affix a placard to the wall and vanish in the 

crowd. It was done in an instant of time. 


As I saw it I walked off involuntarily in another direction, and when 
I turned and looked back the throng that had lately been so noisy and 
excited was staring in stupid amazement at the bit of paper securely 
fastened to the wall. 


My first impulse was to seek Count Loris: I felt that Vladimir's fate 

was sealed--that in that vast multitude some one besides myself must 
have seen him. I walked mechanically to the Nikolas bridge, and, 

looking up, saw my friend approaching, and two men, not in uniform, 
walking slowly and nonchalantly toward him, immediately in front of me. 
We all four met in the middle of the bridge. 


One of the strangers laid his hand lightly on the count's arm. "In the 
name of the emperor," said he, "your sword." 


Count Loris, with a cool smile, unbuckled his sword and handed it to 
him. "I am now, and always, the faithful subject of the emperor's most 
sacred Majesty," said he. 


The man, who had hitherto remained silent, examining him carefully, 
said: "He does not wear the uniform of Count Vladimir Kourasoff's 
corps." 

"That is easily accounted for," replied his companion: "he has a 
brother who is in the Guards, and a change of uniform is a shallow 


trick often resorted to." 


"Come, my friends," said Count Loris, smiling pleasantly, "do not keep 
a gentleman and a faithful officer standing here in this piercing wind." 


"Come on, then," said one of his captors. "You have plenty of courage: 
it is well, for you will need it all." 


"Farewell, my friend!" said Count Loris, turning to me, and, still 
smiling, walked off with the police officers. 


Ill. 


I went to Antokollo, to the house where we had spent so many happy 


hours, feeling a kind of horror at being the bearer of such tidings. 

The arrest of Count Kourasoff, in itself a dangerous thing, became 

still more so when I reflected that he would be absolutely in the 

power of General Klapka, who, as military governor, had charge of all 
the state prisoners. As for Vladimir, I made no doubt that he would 
improve this chance to save his precious self. It would be some hours, 
and possibly some days, before it would be found out that they had not 
captured the real culprit. 


Mademoiselle Olga came in, looking gayer and more brilliant than usual. 
When I told her of her lover's misfortune, this tender young creature 
exhibited the utmost courage. But when I expressed my indignation at 
Vladimir's conduct, she turned on me like a young lioness: he was 

Count Kourasoff's brother, and how dare I so speak of him before 

her? I hastily apologized and added one more to my list of the 
incomprehensibilities in woman's nature. I offered, at any cost, to 

carry the assurances of her faithfulness to Count Loris. 


"He knows it better than you could tell him," she said, looking 
scomfully at me. But with her woman's wit she devised a plan by which 
I could communicate with my friend. 


The next morning I presented myself at General Klapka's levée, and, 
having obtained a few minutes alone with him, I gave him to understand 
that I knew the state prisoner Kourasoff was Loris and not Vladimir, 

and, explaining that I had an account which I wished to settle with the 
former, I obtained permission to present it. General Klapka was ready 
enough to believe me one of those summer friends who change as seasons 
change, and the fact that a state prisoner could not alienate any of 

his property did not make it the less annoying to have claims presented 

to him. 


General Klapka took me to a window, and, pointing significantly to the 
fortress where the prisoners were confined, said: "I have a question to 
ask of you. Now, if you attempt to deceive me, in less than twenty-four 
hours you will have an apartment there." 


I bowed silently. 


"You are probably aware," he continued, "that I am deeply interested in 
Mademoiselle Orviéeff. Have you seen her since Kourasoff's arrest?" 


"Yes," I replied; "I saw her immediately afterward." 
"Did she express any fear for him or show any excitement?" 
"Not in the least," said I. 


"Did she endeavor to send any message to Kourasoff by you? Examine your 


recollection carefully, or--" 


"No," said I. "I told her I should try to see him: I candidly 
acknowledge that I asked her if she had a message to send, and she 
declined positively." 


He stood gazing thoughtfully on the ground for a little while. "You may 
go," he said at length. "Count Kourasoff has not at present any money 
at his disposal"--he smiled as he spoke--"but you may get his promise 
to pay your principal with interest--with good interest. And remember, 
my friend, if you suspect that the prisoner is not Count Vladimir 
Kourasoff, you will be careful not to speak of it: you will find it 

best to observe my--requests." 


The next day, and many days after, I presented myself at the outer 

fort where Count Kourasoff was imprisoned, and, after having been duly 
searched and found to carry nothing with me but a huge account-book 
showing Count Kourasoff to be thousands of roubles in debt to me, I 
was admitted to his narrow apartment, where we would sit at a little 
table and figure and dispute by the hour. During these apparently 

stormy interviews, when a great deal of information was conveyed to 
him about Olga as well as public affairs, the sentry who walked up and 
down before his open door cast many angry looks at me, and always 
ushered me out with more haste than civility; for Count Loris had 
managed to engage the affections of the soldiers who guarded him as 
well as everybody else's. My parting assurance to him always was that 
the mines of Siberia would claim him yet; to which he would respond by 
saying that no misfortunes of his would benefit me or make him pay my 
dishonest account. 


He had another visitor besides myself. Day after day a priest, whom 

I knew to be my friend at Ivanofka, but who was apparently fifty 
years older than in the August before, appeared at General Klapka's 
_levée_. He seemed so old as to be nearly imbecile; but with singular 
persistence he came, always telling some endless tale of the wrongs 
he had suffered at the hands of the Kourasoffs, and always demanding 
to see the supposed Vladimir. At last, one day, in a mingled fit 

of impatience and unusual good nature, General Klapka ordered him 
to be admitted to Count Kourasoff, where he talked and mumbled so 
incoherently that the count appeared unable to understand him and to be 
quite worn out with him. However, he continued to come at intervals, 
and his stupidity became a jest for the soldiers of the guard; but 
Count Loris understood from his wandering talk the exact state of 
affairs at Ivanofka during his absence. 


Meanwhile the city was in a state of excitement difficult to describe. 

The arrest of Count Vladimir Kourasoff, as was supposed, followed by 
that of several other officers and members of families of distinction, 
created a profound impression; but the Government seemed in no haste to 


bring the prisoners to trial, and they were treated with extraordinary 
leniency. There was great surprise manifested at the disappearance of 
Count Loris Kourasoff; but General Klapka did not hesitate to say that 
Count Loris knew enough of his brother's schemes to make his absence 
convenient, if not necessary. 


All this time General Klapka was more and more devoted to Mademoiselle 
Orviéff. She treated him with an indifference that was not devoid of 
coquetry, but he seemed under a spell. I once asked her if she felt 

no stings of remorse when she remembered General Klapka's real and 
disinterested affection, however ungenerous he might be. She gave me a 
look that was meant to wither me. "If I would sacrifice myself and all 

that I have or could hope for Loris Kourasoff, do you suppose I would 
hesitate to sacrifice General Klapka too?" she said. 


"I do not know," I answered dubiously. "Maria von Spreckeldsen 
sacrificed me to Herr Sachs: I know _that_ much." 


"Maria von Spreckeldsen!" she said contemptuously; and clasping her 
hands behind her back, like a child saying a puzzling lesson, she 

came and stood before me. "Do you mean to say--do you really mean to 
say--that the sentiment between you and Maria von Spreckeldsen could be 
called love ?" 


Now, I thought this was very unkind of Mademoiselle Olga, and showed 
duplicity as well, for she had always professed the deepest sympathy 

for me in regard to my Maria, and a profound belief in the depth of my 
feelings. 


"Come," said she, blushing, but straightening up her slim young figure, 
"do you know that when one loves as--as--" 


"As you love Count Kourasoff," I said. 


She took his picture from about her neck and kissed it for answer. 
"Very well, then; but men are so dense! You think that I love like 

that tedious Maria; General Klapka thinks he can persuade me to love 
him; while Count Loris thinks--I know not what. My heart is a mystery 
to every one of you, and to myself as well. Look what General Klapka 
brought me yesterday," she continued, producing from a cabinet a 
picture of him, elaborately set in a small gold frame. She was clever 
with her pencil and brush, and she had, with childish revenge, touched 
it up so that the general, who was anything but handsome, looked even 
uglier than Nature had made him. 


I could not help laughing at the ludicrous effect, and, while she held 

it off at arm's length, she made a contemptuous face at it, besides 
several unflattering remarks; but she suddenly threw it down and burst 
into sobs and tears; "I sometimes wonder that I can laugh, for my heart 


always aches--always. I feel that Loris Kourasoff stands on the brink 

of an awful fate. That wretch is capable of anything; he would have him 
taken out and shot any morning that he discovered we still love each 
other." 


I tried to comfort her, but could not. I too felt a dreadful 
uncertainty. 


"You may tell Count Loris this for me," she said, drying her tears, 
"that I long to see him, and if I can not see him by lawful means I 
will see him by unlawful means. I will conspire." 


I repeated this imprudent speech to my friend, who sent her in return a 
stern command to put all thoughts of conspiring for her and for himself 
out of her head. I found she had arranged in her mind a very plausible 
plan, by which she was to penetrate to the interior of the fort, and, 
taking his place, suffer him to escape; but this fine scheme was 
brought to naught by the count's peremptory orders. 


The weeks dragged slowly along. I had begun to feel even a sort of 
security for my friend, when all at once a volcano burst beneath our 

feet. One evening, on returning to the modest apartment in which I had 
lived in Wilna since Count Kourasoff's imprisonment, I found awaiting 
me a gentleman who politely informed me that my presence was required 
at General Klapka's headquarters. I had little to fear for myself, but 

I felt an alarm for those who were so dear to me; and I had lived long 
enough in Russia to know that the military governor of a province can 
ruin whom he will. I followed my companion with a composed countenance, 
but a sinking heart. Upon reaching the barracks I was ushered into 

a small room to await General Klapka's pleasure, my polite captor 
remaining with me. To enliven my spirits, he dwelt upon the horrors of 
exile. 


"But, my friend," I replied, "exile does not now mean what it did in 
the time of the Czar Peter. There are whole villages of prosperous 
inhabitants in Siberia, priests, school-masters, clerks, Government 
employés, all exiles, only the emperor prefers them to live ina 
certain part of his dominions." 


"Ah," said he, sighing and shaking his head, "they are those who 
acknowledged their guilt and threw themselves on the mercy of the 
emperor. For those who persisted in calling themselves innocent, the 
mines--the railways--" 


"But if I wished to call myself guilty, of what should I accuse myself? 
Of trying to get a settlement of my affairs with Count Kourasoff?" This 
view seemed to strike him so forcibly that he left me to my own sad 
fancies. 


The hours dragged on until nearly midnight, when I was awakened from a 
heavy but troubled sleep before the stove by a messenger from General 
Klapka commanding my presence. I followed my guide to a small anteroom, 
where I saw the general at a table in an inner room, reading a 
closely-written paper. He motioned me to enter, and, rising, carefully 
closed the door after me. He was simply frightful in his anger. He 

thrust the paper at me, and I began to read it; it was a minute account 

of Vladimir Kourasoff's escape, of the true meaning of the visits 

of the village priest and myself to Count Loris, of Olga Orvieéff's 

faithful devotion to him--even a copy of a few lines she had once 

rashly conveyed to him. 


While I was reading, he had taken his sword from the scabbard, and was 
passing the naked blade through his fingers with a sort of murderous 
delight. "I have you--the tool--and in a few minutes I shall have the 
principal," was the only remark he made to me. 


I seemed to have waited hours, when there was a sudden and peremptory 
knock at the door. General Klapka rose and opened it immediately. Two 
members of the police and a figure completely enveloped in a large 

fur cloak stood outside. "Excellency, it was the prisoner who knocked 

so loudly," began each of the police in a breath; but General Klapka, 
motioning the prisoner to enter, abruptly closed the door. 


The room was well lighted, and the person who entered, walking boldly 
forward, dropped the cloak, and Olga Orviéff stood revealed. She 

was in a brilliant ball-dress of pale and shining green, and pearls 
gleamed softly on her milk-white neck and arms. She made a profound 
and graceful courtesy to General Klapka, adroitly spreading out her 
rich train as she did so. "I had not looked for the pleasure of seeing 
General Klapka when only a few moments ago I was unexpectedly called 
from the ball," she said with a certain grand air that she knew very 

well how to assume; then, catching sight of me, she suddenly dropped 
her stately manner. "You here, my friend?" she cried in a tone of 
laughing familiarity. "Have you been conspiring too?" 


"Mademoiselle Orvieff, allow _me_ to claim your attention first," said 
General Klapka. I looked at her to see if his infuriated presence had 
made any impression on her. If it had, it was only to arouse further 
her fearless spirit. He was still nervously feeling the edge of his 
sword. "You spoke just now of conspiring: conspiring may bring that 
white neck of yours into jeopardy," said he, looking as if he would 
like to try the blade on it. 


She drew herself up and arched her proud neck. "Do _you_ threaten 
_me_?" she said with cool scorn. 


For answer he handed her with a low bow the paper I had read: "Read 
that, and see if I need to threaten." 


She raised it with an air at once careless and coquettish, and, after 
reading a few lines, burst out laughing. "We are found out," she said, 
turning to me, "and General Klapka is vexed, I see, because I sometimes 
sent a tender message to my lover." When she said that, he made a 
spring at her which caused me to jump from my chair; but, instead of 
recoiling, she advanced two steps toward him, as he stood before her 
panting and furious. "Yes," she said in a clear, high voice, "to Count 
Loris Kourasoff." 


"Mademoiselle, I implore you--" I began. 


"What would you have me do?" she said, turning contemptuously to me. 
"If I am in his power, will anything avail me now? and if I am not in 
his power, let me say what I please." 


"Yes, say what you please," said General Klapka in an intense voice: 
"it will only bring his destruction a little nearer. If Count--if 
that--" 


"Do not dare to speak Count Kourasoff's name before me!" she cried. 


If a man like General Klapka could be cowed by anything, he might 
be said to have quailed under her voice and presence; she spoke 
distinctly, and raised her little hand as she advanced nearer him. She 
stopped abruptly and fanned herself. "Really," she said, "I am losing 
my temper. You, General Klapka, appear to have lost yours before I 
came." 


"Do you know, Mademoiselle Orvieff, what it is to be secretly 
communicating with a state prisoner?" said General Klapka, recovering 
his coolness a little. 


"And do you know what it is, General Klapka, to have the discipline of 
the garrison so lax that a state prisoner can be communicated with, 
even visited, by his friends and," laughing and nodding her head at me, 
"his accomplices." 


General Klapka could only grind his teeth and mutter, "Communicating 
with a state prisoner." 


"If I could have obtained Count Kourasoff's consent," she continued, 
casting down her eyes modestly, "I could have entered the fortress, and 
with the aid of my friend the village priest have actually married the 
man I love. I wish I had!" she added, suddenly raising her eyes and 
opening them wide and bright. 


If her object was to exasperate him still further, she was succeeding 
admirably, while he had not been able to intimidate her in the least 


degree. "Count Loris Kourasoff's life may pay for that wish," he said. 


"You forget," she replied: "Count Kourasoff is only under arrest until 
his identity is established." 


"Let him be brought to trial," said he, "and for a thousand rubles I 
can prove him to be Vladimir Kourasoff. You know what the moujiks say: 
"Money can buy vengeance." 


She turned slightly pale, and he seemed to gloat over this her first 

sign of discomfiture, when at that moment there was a loud commotion 
in the outer apartment and a vehement knock at the door. "Open! open!" 
cried a dozen eager voices. 


When General Klapka opened the door, Vladimir Kourasoff walked in. He 
was haggard and unshorn--a piteous contrast to the handsome and dashing 
officer he had once been. "I surrender myself," said he to General 

Klapka. "I am Count Vladimir Kourasoff. I was in Geneva, safe, when I 
heard of my brother's arrest. I could not but come back." There was a 
deep pause. Vladimir continued in a collected manner: "I expected to 

find my brother exiled at the very least, but when I heard that he was 

still imprisoned here I communicated with some of his friends in St. 
Petersburg, who brought the matter before the emperor, and they have 

his personal guaranty that if I surrender myself my brother shall be 
immediately released." 


I confess I never expected anything so noble or magnanimous from 
Vladimir. I sat in speechless astonishment; General Klapka stared 
stupidly at him like a man in a dream; while Olga began to weep, 
clinging to Vladimir. 


The next morning it was all over Wilna that Vladimir had surrendered 
himself, and that a telegram had been received from St. Petersburg 
ordering Count Loris to be set at liberty, but to remain in the city on 

a sort of honorable parole until the trial of the prisoners came off. 


A crowd of his friends and well-wishers, and the multitude of idlers 
whom such occasions always collect, assembled at the prison-gates in 
the early afternoon to see him brought forth. My friend the village 
priest and myself stood next the gate. 


"There are the two who so cruelly tormented Count Kourasoff during his 
captivity," began to be whispered around. Taunts and epithets were 

freely bestowed upon us, which soon changed to open-mouthed wonder; for 
when the great gates clanged wide open, and Count Loris with uncovered 
head walked forward, we were the first he saluted and embraced. 


Vladimir escaped with a sentence of only seven years' exile, which, 
through his own good conduct and his brother's influence, was 


considerably shortened. 


Sometimes when I behold the happiness of the Count and Countess 
Kourasoff, I say to myself with a sigh. "This ideal life might have 
been mine with my adored Maria!" 








A PULPIT ORATOR 


by Ruth McEnery Stuart 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Moriah's Mourning and Other Half-Hour 
Sketches 


Old Reub' Tyler, pastor of Mount Zion Chapel, Sugar Hollow Plantation, 
was a pulpit orator of no mean parts. Though his education, acquired 
during his fifty-ninth, sixtieth, and sixty-first summers, had not 
carried him beyond the First Reader class in the local district school, 
it had given him a pretty thorough knowledge of the sounds of simple 
letter combinations. This, supplemented by a quick intuition and a 
correct musical ear, had aided him to really remarkable powers of 
interpretation, and there was now, ten years later, no chapter in the 
entire Bible which he hesitated to read aloud, such as contained long 
strings of impossible names hung upon a chain of "begats" being his 
favorite achievements. 


A common tribute paid Reub's pulpit eloquence by reverential listeners 
among his flock was, "Brer Tyler is got a black face, but his speech 

sho' is white." The truth was that in his humble way Reub' was something 
of a philologist. A new word was to him a treasure, so much stock in 
trade, and the longer and more formidable the acquisition, the dearer 

its possession. 


Reub's unusual vocabulary was largely the result of his intimate 
relations with his master, Judge Marshall, whose body-servant he had 
been for a number of years. The judge had long been dead now, and the 
plantation had descended to his son, the present incumbent. 


Reub' was entirely devoted to the family of his former owners, and 
almost any summer evening now he might be seen sitting on the lowest of 
the five steps which led to the broad front veranda of the great house 
where Mr. John Marshall sat smoking his meerschaum. If Marshall felt 
amiably disposed he would often hand the old man a light, or even his 
own tobacco-bag, from which Reub' would fill his corn-cob pipe, and the 
two would sit and smoke by the hour, talking of the crops, the weather, 
politics, religion, anything--as the old man led the way; for these 

evening communings were his affairs rather than his "Marse John's." On a 
recent occasion, while they sat talking in this way, Marshall was 
congratulating him upon his unprecedented success in conducting a 
certain revival then in progress, when the old man said: 


"Yassir, de Lord sho' is gimme a rich harves'. But you know some'h'n’, 
Marse John? All de power o' language th'ough an' by which I am enable 
ter seize on de sperit is come to me th'ough ole marster. I done tooken 
my pattern fom him f'om de beginnin,' an' des de way I done heerd him 
argify de cases in de co't-house, dat's de way I lay out ter state my 

case befo' de Lord. 


"I nuver is preached wid power yit on'y but 'cep' when I sees de sinner 
standin’ 'fo' de bar o' de Lord, an' de witnesses on de stan', an' de 
speckletators pressin' for'ard to heah, an' de jury listenin’, an 

_me--I'm de prosecutin' 'torney_! 


"An' when I gits dat whole co't-room 'ranged 'fo' my eyes in my min’, 
an' de pris'ner standin’ in de box, I des reg'lar_lay 'im out_! You 

see, I knows all de law words ter do it _wid_! I des open fire on 'im, 
an' prove 'im a crim'nal, a law-breaker, a vagabone, a murderer in ev'y 
degree dey is--fus', secon', an_' third--a reperbate, an'a blot on de 
face o' de yearth, tell dey ain't a chance lef’ fur 'tm but ter fall on 

'is knees an' plead guilty! 


"An' when I got 'im down, _I got 'tm whar I want 'im_, an' de work's 
half did. Den I shif's roun' an' ac' _pris'ner's 'torney_, an' preach 
grace tell I gits 'im shoutin'--des de same as ole marster use ter 
do--clair a man whe'r or no, guilty or no guilty, step by step, nuver 
stop tell he'd have de last juryman blowin' 'is nose an’ snifflin'--an' 
he'd do it wid swellin' dic'sh'nary words, too! 


"Dat's de way I works it--fus' argify fur de State, den plead fur de 
pris'ner. 


"I tell yer, Marse John," he resumed, after a thoughtful pause, "dey's 
one word o' ole marster's--I don'no' huccome it slipped my min’, but hit 
was a long glorified word, an' I often wishes hit'd come back ter me. Ef 
I could ricollec' dat word, hit'd holp me powerful in my preachin’. 


"Wonder ef you wouldn't call out a few dic'sh'nary words fur me, please, 
sir? Maybe you mought strike it." 


Without a moment's reflection, Marshall, seizing at random upon the 
first word that presented itself, said, "How about _ratiocination_?" 


The old man started as if he were shot. "Dat's hit!" he exclaimed. 
"Yassir, dat's hit! How in de kingdom come is you struck it de fust pop? 
Rasheoshinatiom! I 'clare! Dat's de ve'y word, sho's you born! Dat's 
what I calls a high-tone word; ain't it, now, Marse John?" 


"Yes, Uncle Reub'; ratiocination is a good word in its place." Marshall 
was much amused. "I suppose you know what it means?" 


"Nemmine 'bout dat," Reub' protested, grinning all over--"nemmine 
‘bout dat. I des gwine fetch it in when I needs a thunder-bolt! 
Rasheoshinatiom! Dat's a bomb-shell fur de prosecutiom! But I can't git 
it off now; I'm too cool. Wait tell I'm standin' in de pulpit on 

tip-toes, wid de sweat a-po'in' down de spine o' my back, an' fin' 

myse'f des one argimint short_! Den look out fur de locomotive! 


"Won't yer," he added, after a pause--"won't yer, please, sir, spell dat 
word out fur me slow tell I writes it down 'fo' I forgits it?" 


Reaching deep into his trousers pocket, he brought forth a folded scrap 
of tobacco-stained paper and a bit of lead-pencil. 


Notwithstanding his fondness for the old man, there was a twinkle in 
Marshall's eye as he began to spell for him, letter by letter, the 
coveted word of power. 


"R," he began, glancing over the writer's shoulder. 
"R," repeated Reub', laboriously writing. 

"A," continued Marshall. 

"R-a," repeated Reub'. 

"T," said the tutor. 


"R-a-t," drawled the old man, when, suddenly catching the sound of the 
combination, he glanced first at the letters and then with quick 
suspicion up into Marshall's face. The suppressed smile he detected 
there did its work. He felt himself betrayed. 


Springing tremulously from his seat, the very embodiment of abused 
confidence and wrath, he exclaimed: 


"Well! Hit's come ter dis, is it? One o' ole marster's chillen settin' 

up makin' spote o' me ter my face! I didn't spect it of yer, Marse 
John--I did not. It's bad enough when some o' deze heah low-down 
po'-white-trash town-boys hollers 'rats' at me--let alone my own white 
chillen what I done toted in my arms! Lemme go home an' try ter forgit 
dis insult ole marster's chile insulted me wid!" 


It was a moment before Marshall saw where the offence lay, and then, 
overcome with the ludicrousness of the situation, he roared with 
laughter in spite of himself. 


This removed him beyond the pale of forgiveness, and as Reub' hobbled 
off, talking to himself, Marshall felt that present protest was useless. 


It was perhaps an hour later when, having deposited a bag of his best 
tobacco in his coat pocket, and tucked a dictionary under his arm, 
Marshall made his way to the old man's cabin, where, after many 
affectionate protestations and much insistence, he finally induced him 
to put on his glasses and spell the word from the printed page. 


He was not easily convinced. However, under the force of Marshall's 
kindly assurances and the testimony of his own eyes, he finally melted, 
and as he set back the candle and removed his glasses, he remarked, in a 
tone of the utmost humility, 


"Well--dat's what comes o' nigger educatiom! Des let a nigger git fur 
enough along ter spell out c-a-t, cat, an' r-a-t, rat, an’ a few Fus' 
Reader varmints, an' he's ready ter conterdic' de whole dic'sh'nary. 


"Des gimme dat word a few times _in my ear_ good, please, sir. I 
wouldn't dare ter teck it in thoo my eye, 'caze don' keer what you say, 
when a word sets out wid r-a-t, I gwine see a open-eyed rat settin' 
right at de head of it blinkin' at me ev'y time I looks at it." 








CHARLIE 


by Dorothy Parker 
from the Project Gutenberg etext of Men I'm Not Married To 


It’s curious, but no one seems to be able to recall what Charlie used to 
talk about before the country went what may be called, with screaming 
effect, dry. Of course there must have been a lot of unsatisfactory 

weather even then, and I don’t doubt that he slipped in a word or two 
when the talk got around to the insanity of the then-current styles of 
women’s dress. But though I have taken up the thing in a serious way, 

and have gone about among his friends making inquiries, I cannot seem to 
find that he could ever have got any farther than that in the line of 
conversation. In fact, he must have been one of those strong silent men 

in the old days. 


Those who have not seen him for several years would be in a position to 
be knocked flat with a feather if they could see what a regular little 
Chatterbox Charlie has become. Say what you will about prohibition--and 
who has a better right?--you would have to admit, if you knew Charlie, 
that it has been the making of him as a conversationalist. 


He never requires his audience to do any feeding for him. It needs no 
careful leading around of the subject, no tactful questions, no 
well-timed allusions, to get him nicely loosened up. All you have to do 
is say good evening to him, ask him how everybody over at his house is 
getting along, and give him a chair--though this last is not 


essential--and silver-tongued Charlie is good for three hours straight 

on where he is getting it, how much he has to pay for it, and what the 
chances are of his getting hold of a couple of cases of genuine 
pinch-bottle, along around the middle of next week. I have known him to 
hold entire dinner parties spellbound, from cocktails to finger bowls, 
with his monologue. 


Now I would be well down among the last when it came to wanting to give 
you the impression that Charlie has been picked for the All-American 
alcoholic team. Despite the wetness of his conversation he is just a 

nice, normal, conscientious drinker, willing to take it or let it alone, 

in the order named. I don’t say he would not be able to get along 

without it, but neither do I say that he doesn’t get along perfectly 
splendidly with it. I don’t think I ever saw any one who could get as 

much fun as Charlie can out of splitting the Eighteenth Amendment with a 
friend. 


There is a glamour of vicarious romance about him. You gather from his 
conversation that he comes into daily contact with any number of 
picturesque people. He tells about a friend of his who owns three 
untouched bottles of the last absinth to come into the country; or a 

lawyer he knows, one of whose grateful clients sent him six cases of 
champagne in addition to his fee; or a man he met who had to move to the 
country in order to have room for his Scotch. 


Charlie has no end of anecdotes about the interesting women he meets, 
too. There is one girl he often dwells on, who, if you only give her 

time, can get you little bottles of chartreuse, each containing an 
individual drink. Another gifted young woman friend of his is the 
inventor of a cocktail in which you mix a spoonful of orange marmalade. 
Yet another is the justly proud owner of a pet marmoset which becomes 
the prince of good fellows as soon as you have fed him a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of gin. 


It is the next best thing to knowing these people yourself to hear 
Charlie tell about them. He just makes them live. 


It is wonderful how Charlie’s circle of acquaintances has widened during 
the last two years; there is nothing so broadening as prohibition. Among 
his new friends he numbers a conductor on a train that runs down from 
Montreal, and a young man who owns his own truck, and a group of chaps 
who work in drug stores, and I don’t know how many proprietors of homey 
little restaurants in the basements of brownstone houses. 


Some of them have turned out to be but fair-weather friends, 
unfortunately. There was one young man, whom Charlie had looked upon 
practically as a brother, who went particularly bad on him. It seems he 
had taken a pretty solemn oath to supply Charlie, as a personal favour, 
with a case of real Gordon, which he said he was able to get through his 


high social connections on the other side. When what the young man 
called a nominal sum was paid, and the case was delivered, its bottles 
were found to contain a nameless liquor, though those of Charlie’s 
friends who gave it a fair trial suggested Storm King as a good name for 
the brand. Charlie has never laid eyes on the young man from that day to 
this. He is still unable to talk about it without a break in his voice. 

As he says--and quite rightly, too--it was the principle of the thing. 


But for the most part his new friends are just the truest pals a man 
ever had. In more time than it takes to tell it, Charlie will keep you 
right abreast with them--sketch in for you how they are, and what they 
are doing, and what their last words to him were. 


But Charlie can be the best of listeners, too. Just tell him about any 

little formula you may have picked up for making it at home, and you 
will find the most sympathetic of audiences, and one who will even go to 
the flattering length of taking notes on your discourse. Relate to him 
tales of unusual places where you have heard that you can get it or of 
grotesque sums that you have been told have been exchanged for it, and 
he will hang on your every word, leading you on, asking intelligent 
questions, encouraging you by references to like experiences of his 

own. 


But don’t let yourself get carried away with success and attempt to 
branch out into other topics. For you will lose Charlie in a minute if 
you try it. 


But that, now I think of it, would probably be the very idea you would 
have in mind. 








THE PLEA 


by Susan Glaspell 
from The Project Gutenberg etext of Lifted Masks 


Senator Harrison concluded his argument and sat down. There was no 
applause, but he had expected none. Senator Dorman was already saying 
“Mr. President?” and there was a stir in the crowded galleries, and an 
anticipatory moving of chairs among the Senators. In the press gallery 
the reporters bunched together their scattered papers and inspected 

their pencil-points with earnestness. Dorman was the best speaker of 

the Senate, and he was on the popular side of it. It would be the great 
speech of the session, and the prospect was cheering after a deluge of 
railroad and insurance bills. 


“T want to tell you,” he began, “why I have worked for this resolution 
recommending the pardon of Alfred Williams. It is one of the great laws 


of the universe that every living thing be given a chance. In the case 
before us that law has been violated. This does not resolve itself into 

a question of second chances. The boy of whom we are speaking has never 
had his first.” 


Senator Harrison swung his chair half-way around and looked out at the 
green things which were again coming into their own on the State-house 
grounds. He knew--in substance--what Senator Dorman would say without 
hearing it, and he was a little tired of the whole affair. He hoped that 

one way or other they would finish it up that night, and go ahead with 
something else. He had done what he could, and now the responsibility 
was with the rest of them. He thought they were shouldering a great deal 
to advocate the pardon in the face of the united opposition of Johnson 
County, where the crime had been committed. It seemed a community 
should be the best judge of its own crimes, and that was what he, as the 
Senator from Johnson, had tried to impress upon them. 


He knew that his argument against the boy had been a strong one. He 
rather liked the attitude in which he stood. It seemed as if he were 

the incarnation of outraged justice attempting to hold its own at the 
floodgates of emotion. He liked to think he was looking far beyond the 
present and the specific and acting as guardian of the future--and the 
whole. In summing it up that night the reporters would tell in highly 
wrought fashion of the moving appeal made by Senator Dorman, and then 
they would speak dispassionately of the logical argument of the leader 
of the opposition. There was more satisfaction to self in logic than 

in mere eloquence. He was even a little proud of his unpopularity. It 
seemed sacrificial. 


He wondered why it was Senator Dorman had thrown himself into it so 
whole-heartedly. All during the session the Senator from Maxwell had 
neglected personal interests in behalf of this boy, who was nothing to 
him in the world. He supposed it was as a sociological and psychological 
experiment. Senator Dorman had promised the Governor to assume 
guardianship of the boy if he were let out. The Senator from Johnson 
inferred that as a student of social science his eloquent colleague 

wanted to see what he could make of him. To suppose the interest merely 
personal and sympathetic would seem discreditable. 


“T need not dwell upon the story,” the Senator from Maxwell was saying, 
“for you all are familiar with it already. It is said to have been the 

most awful crime ever committed in the State. I grant you that it was, 
and then I ask you to look for a minute into the conditions leading up 

to it. 


“When the boy was born, his mother was instituting divorce proceedings 
against his father. She obtained the divorce, and remarried when Alfred 

was three months old. From the time he was a mere baby she taught him 
to hate his father. Everything that went wrong with him she told him was 


his father's fault. His first vivid impression was that his father was 
responsible for all the wrong of the universe. 


“For seven years that went on, and then his mother died. His stepfather 
did not want him. He was going to Missouri, and the boy would be a 
useless expense and a bother. He made no attempt to find a home for him; 
he did not even explain--he merely went away and left him. At the age of 
seven the boy was turned out on the world, after having been taught one 
thing--to hate his father. He stayed a few days in the barren house, 

and then new tenants came and closed the doors against him. It may have 
occurred to him as a little strange that he had been sent into a world 
where there was no place for him. 


“When he asked the neighbours for shelter, they told him to go to his 
own father and not bother strangers. He said he did not know where his 
father was. They told him, and he started to walk--a distance of fifty 
miles. I ask you to bear in mind, gentlemen, that he was only seven 
years of age. It is the age when the average boy is beginning the third 
reader, and when he is shooting marbles and spinning tops. 


“When he reached his father's house he was told at once that he was not 
wanted there. The man had remarried, there were other children, and 

he had no place for Alfred. He turned him away; but the neighbours 
protested, and he was compelled to take him back. For four years he 
lived in this home, to which he had come unbidden, and where he was 
never made welcome. 


“The whole family rebelled against him. The father satisfied his 
resentment against the boy's dead mother by beating her son, by 
encouraging his wife to abuse him, and inspiring the other children to 
despise him. It seems impossible such conditions should exist. The only 
proof of their possibility lies in the fact of their existence. 


“T need not go into the details of the crime. He had been beaten by his 
father that evening after a quarrel with his stepmother about spilling 
the milk. He went, as usual, to his bed in the barn; but the hay was 
suffocating, his head ached, and he could not sleep. He arose in the 
middle of the night, went to the house, and killed both his father and 
stepmother. 


“T shall not pretend to say what thoughts surged through the boy's brain 

as he lay there in the stifling hay with the hot blood pounding against 

his temples. I shall not pretend to say whether he was sane or insane as 

he walked to the house for the perpetration of the awful crime. I do not 
even affirm it would not have happened had there been some human being 
there to lay a cooling hand on his hot forehead, and say a few soothing, 
loving words to take the sting from the loneliness, and ease the 

suffering. I ask you to consider only one thing: he was eleven years old 

at the time, and he had no friend in all the world. He knew nothing of 


sympathy; he knew only injustice.” 


Senator Harrison was still looking out at the budding things on the 
State-house grounds, but in a vague way he was following the story. He 
knew when the Senator from Maxwell completed the recital of facts and 
entered upon his plea. He was conscious that it was stronger than he had 
anticipated--more logic and less empty exhortation. He was telling of 
the boy's life in reformatory and penitentiary since the commission 

of the crime,--of how he had expanded under kindness, of his mental 
attainments, the letters he could write, the books he had read, the 

hopes he cherished. In the twelve years he had spent there he had been 
known to do no unkind nor mean thing; he responded to affection--craved 
it. It was not the record of a degenerate, the Senator from Maxwell was 
saying. 


A great many things were passing through the mind of the Senator from 
Johnson. He was trying to think who it was that wrote that book, “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” He had read it once, and it bothered him to 
forget names. Then he was wondering why it was the philosophers had 
not more to say about the incongruity of people who had never had any 
trouble of their own sitting in judgment upon people who had known 
nothing but trouble. He was thinking also that abstract rules did not 
always fit smoothly over concrete cases, and that it was hard to make 
life a matter of rules, anyway. 


Next he was wondering how it would have been with the boy Alfred 
Williams if he had been born in Charles Harrison's place; and then he 
was working it out the other way and wondering how it would have been 
with Charles Harrison had he been born in Alfred Williams's place. 

He wondered whether the idea of murder would have grown in Alfred 
Williams's heart had he been born to the things to which Charles 
Harrison was born, and whether it would have come within the range of 
possibility for Charles Harrison to murder his father if he had been 

born to Alfred Williams's lot. Putting it that way, it was hard to 

estimate how much of it was the boy himself, and how much the place the 
world had prepared for him. And if it was the place prepared for him 
more than the boy, why was the fault not more with the preparers of the 
place than with the occupant of it? The whole thing was very confusing. 


“This page,” the Senator from Maxwell was saying, lifting the little 
fellow to the desk, “is just eleven years of age, and he is within three 
pounds of Alfred Williams's weight when he committed the murder. I ask 
you, gentlemen, if this little fellow should be guilty of a like crime 
to-night, to what extent would you, in reading of it in the morning, 
charge him with the moral discernment which is the first condition of 
moral responsibility? If Alfred Williams's story were this boy's story, 
would you deplore that there had been no one to check the childish 
passion, or would you say it was the inborn instinct of the murderer? 
And suppose again this were Alfred Williams at the age of eleven, would 


you not be willing to look into the future and say if he spent twelve 
years in penitentiary and reformatory, in which time he developed the 
qualities of useful and honourable citizenship, that the ends of justice 
would then have been met, and the time at hand for the world to begin 
the payment of her debt?” 


Senator Harrison's eyes were fixed upon the page standing on the 
opposite desk. Eleven was a younger age than he had supposed. As he 
looked back upon it and recalled himself when eleven years of age--his 
irresponsibility, his dependence--he was unwilling to say what would 
have happened if the world had turned upon him as it had upon Alfred 
Williams. At eleven his greatest grievance was that the boys at school 
called him “yellow-top.” He remembered throwing a rock at one of them 
for doing it. He wondered if it was criminal instinct prompted the 
throwing of the rock. He wondered how high the percentage of children's 
crimes would go were it not for countermanding influences. It seemed the 
great difference between Alfred Williams and a number of other children 
of eleven had been the absence of the countermanding influence. 


There came to him of a sudden a new and moving thought. Alfred Williams 
had been cheated of his boyhood. The chances were he had never gone 
swimming, nor to a ball game, or maybe never to a circus. It might even 

be that he had never owned a dog. The Senator from Maxwell was right 
when he said the boy had never been given his chance, had been defrauded 
of that which has been a boy's heritage since the world itself was 

young. 


And the later years--how were they making it up to him? He recalled 
what to him was the most awful thing he had ever heard about the State 
penitentiary: they never saw the sun rise down there, and they never saw 
it set. They saw it at its meridian, when it climbed above the stockade, 
but as it rose into the day, and as it sank into the night, it was 

denied them. And there, at the penitentiary, they could not even look up 
at the stars. It had been years since Alfred Williams raised his face 

to God's heaven and knew he was part of it all. The voices of the night 
could not penetrate the little cell in the heart of the mammoth stone 
building where he spent his evenings over those masterpieces with which, 
they said, he was more familiar than the average member of the Senate. 
When he read those things Victor Hugo said of the vastness of the night, 
he could only look around at the walls that enclosed him and try to 
reach back over the twelve years for some satisfying conception of what 
night really was. 


The Senator from Johnson shuddered: they had taken from a living 
creature the things of life, and all because in the crucial hour there 

had been no one to say a staying word. Man had cheated him of the things 
that were man's, and then shut him away from the world that was God's. 
They had made for him a life barren of compensations. 


There swept over the Senator a great feeling of self-pity. As 
representative of Johnson County, it was he who must deny this boy the 
whole great world without, the people who wanted to help him, and what 
the Senator from Maxwell called “his chance.” If Johnson County carried 
the day, there would be something unpleasant for him to consider all the 
remainder of his life. As he grew to be an older man he would think of 

it more and more--what the boy would have done for himself in the world 
if the Senator from Johnson had not been more logical and more powerful 
than the Senator from Maxwell. 


Senator Dorman was nearing the end of his argument. “In spite of the 
undying prejudice of the people of Johnson County,” he was saying, “I 
can stand before you today and say that after an unsparing investigation 
of this case I do not believe I am asking you to do anything in 

violation of justice when I beg of you to give this boy his chance.” 


It was going to a vote at once, and the Senator from Johnson County 
looked out at the budding things and wondered whether the boy down 
at the penitentiary knew the Senate was considering his case that 
afternoon. It was without vanity he wondered whether what he had been 
trained to think of as an all-wise providence would not have preferred 
that Johnson County be represented that session by a less able man. 


A great hush fell over the Chamber, for ayes and noes followed almost in 
alternation. After a long minute of waiting the secretary called, in a 
tense voice: 


“Ayes, 30; Noes, 32.” 


The Senator from Johnson had proven too faithful a servant of his 
constituents. The boy in the penitentiary was denied his chance. 


The usual things happened: some women in the galleries, who had boys 
at home, cried aloud; the reporters were fighting for occupancy of the 
telephone booths, and most of the Senators began the perusal of the 
previous day's Journal with elaborate interest. Senator Dorman indulged 
in none of these feints. A full look at his face just then told how much 
of his soul had gone into the fight for the boy's chance, and the 

look about his eyes was a little hard on the theory of psychological 
experiment. 


Senator Harrison was looking out at the budding trees, but his face too 
had grown strange, and he seemed to be looking miles beyond and years 
ahead. It seemed that he himself was surrendering the voices of the 
night, and the comings and goings of the sun. He would never look at 
them--feel them--again without remembering he was keeping one of his 
fellow creatures away from them. He wondered at his own presumption 
in denying any living thing participation in the universe. And all the 
while there were before him visions of the boy who sat in the cramped 


cell with the volume of a favourite poet before him, trying to think how 
it would seem to be out under the stars. 


The stillness in the Senate-Chamber was breaking; they were going ahead 
with something else. It seemed to the Senator from Johnson that sun, 
moon, and stars were wailing out protest for the boy who wanted to know 
them better. And yet it was not sun, moon, and stars so much as the 
unused swimming hole and the uncaught fish, the unattended ball game, 
the never-seen circus, and, above all, the unowned dog, that brought 
Senator Harrison to his feet. 


They looked at him in astonishment, their faces seeming to say it would 
have been in better taste for him to have remained seated just then. 


“Mr. President,” he said, pulling at his collar and looking straight 
ahead, “I rise to move a reconsideration.” 


There was a gasp, a moment of supreme quiet, and then a mighty burst 
of applause. To men of all parties and factions there came a single 
thought. Johnson was the leading county of its Congressional district. 
There was an election that fall, and Harrison was in the race. Those 

eight words meant to a surety he would not go to Washington, for the 
Senator from Maxwell had chosen the right word when he referred to the 
prejudice of Johnson County on the Williams case as “undying.” The 
world throbs with such things at the moment of their doing--even though 
condemning them later, and the part of the world then packed within the 
Senate-Chamber shared the universal disposition. 


The noise astonished Senator Harrison, and he looked around with 
something like resentment. When the tumult at last subsided, and he saw 
that he was expected to make a speech, he grew very red, and grasped his 
chair desperately. 


The reporters were back in their places, leaning nervously forward. 

This was Senator Harrison's chance to say something worth putting into a 
panel by itself with black lines around it--and they were sure he would 
do it. 


But he did not. He stood there like a schoolboy who had forgotten his 
piece--growing more and more red. “I--I think,” he finally jerked out, 
“that some of us have been mistaken. I'm in favour now of--of giving him 
his chance.” 


They waited for him to proceed, but after a helpless look around the 
Chamber he sat down. The president of the Senate waited several minutes 
for him to rise again, but he at last turned his chair around and 

looked out at the green things on the State-house grounds, and there 

was nothing to do but go ahead with the second calling of the roll. This 
time it stood 50 to 12 in favour of the boy. 


A motion to adjourn immediately followed--no one wanted to do anything 
more that afternoon. They all wanted to say things to the Senator from 
Johnson; but his face had grown cold, and as they were usually afraid of 
him, anyhow, they kept away. All but Senator Dorman--it meant too much 
with him. “Do you mind my telling you,” he said, tensely, “that it was 

as fine a thing as I have ever known a man to do?” 


The Senator from Johnson moved impatiently. “You think it 'fine,”’ he 
asked, almost resentfully, “to be a coward?” 


“Coward?” cried the other man. “Well, that's scarcely the word. It 
was--heroic!” 


“Oh no,” said Senator Harrison, and he spoke wearily, “it was a clear 
case of cowardice. You see,” he laughed, “I was afraid it might haunt me 
when I am seventy.” 


Senator Dorman started eagerly to speak, but the other man stopped him 
and passed on. He was seeing it as his constituency would see it, and 

it humiliated him. They would say he had not the courage of his 
convictions, that he was afraid of the unpopularity, that his judgment 
had fallen victim to the eloquence of the Senator from Maxwell. 


But when he left the building and came out into the softness of the 

April afternoon it began to seem different. After all, it was not he 

alone who leaned to the softer side. There were the trees--they were 
permitted another chance to bud; there were the birds--they were allowed 
another chance to sing; there was the earth--to it was given another 
chance to yield. There stole over him a tranquil sense of unison with 
Life. 








THE VERDICT 


by Edith Wharton 
from The Project Gutenberg etext of Early Short Fiction of Edith Wharton, Vol 2 
June 1908 


I had always thought Jack Gisburn rather a cheap genius--though a good 
fellow enough--so it was no great surprise to me to hear that, in the 
height of his glory, he had dropped his painting, married a rich widow, 
and established himself in a villa on the Riviera. (Though I rather 
thought it would have been Rome or Florence.) 


“The height of his glory”--that was what the women called it. I can hear 
Mrs. Gideon Thwing--his last Chicago sitter--deploring his unaccountable 
abdication. “Of course it’s going to send the value of my picture ‘way 


up; but I don’t think of that, Mr. Rickham--the loss to Arrt is all I 

think of.” The word, on Mrs. Thwing’s lips, multiplied its RS as though 
they were reflected in an endless vista of mirrors. And it was not only 

the Mrs. Thwings who mourned. Had not the exquisite Hermia Croft, at the 
last Grafton Gallery show, stopped me before Gisburn’s “Moon-dancers” to 
say, with tears in her eyes: “We shall not look upon its like again’? 


Well!--even through the prism of Hermia’s tears I felt able to face the 
fact with equanimity. Poor Jack Gisburn! The women had made him--it was 
fitting that they should mourn him. Among his own sex fewer regrets 
were heard, and in his own trade hardly a murmur. Professional jealousy? 
Perhaps. If it were, the honour of the craft was vindicated by little 

Claude Nutley, who, in all good faith, brought out in the Burlington a 
very handsome “obituary” on Jack--one of those showy articles stocked 
with random technicalities that I have heard (I won’t say by whom) 
compared to Gisburn’s painting. And so--his resolve being apparently 
irrevocable--the discussion gradually died out, and, as Mrs. Thwing had 
predicted, the price of “Gisburns” went up. 


It was not till three years later that, in the course of a few weeks’ 

idling on the Riviera, it suddenly occurred to me to wonder why Gisburn 
had given up his painting. On reflection, it really was a tempting 
problem. To accuse his wife would have been too easy--his fair sitters 
had been denied the solace of saying that Mrs. Gisburn had “dragged him 
down.” For Mrs. Gisburn--as such--had not existed till nearly a year 

after Jack’s resolve had been taken. It might be that he had married 
her--since he liked his ease--because he didn’t want to go on painting; 
but it would have been hard to prove that he had given up his painting 
because he had married her. 


Of course, if she had not dragged him down, she had equally, as Miss 
Croft contended, failed to “lift him up”--she had not led him back to 
the easel. To put the brush into his hand again--what a vocation for 

a wife! But Mrs. Gisburn appeared to have disdained it--and I felt it 
might be interesting to find out why. 


The desultory life of the Riviera lends itself to such purely academic 
speculations; and having, on my way to Monte Carlo, caught a glimpse 
of Jack’s balustraded terraces between the pines, I had myself borne 
thither the next day. 


I found the couple at tea beneath their palm-trees; and Mrs. Gisburn’s 
welcome was so genial that, in the ensuing weeks, I claimed it 
frequently. It was not that my hostess was “interesting”: on that point 

I could have given Miss Croft the fullest reassurance. It was just 
because she was NOT interesting--if I may be pardoned the bull--that I 
found her so. For Jack, all his life, had been surrounded by interesting 
women: they had fostered his art, it had been reared in the hot-house 
of their adulation. And it was therefore instructive to note what effect 


the “deadening atmosphere of mediocrity” (I quote Miss Croft) was having 
on him. 


I have mentioned that Mrs. Gisburn was rich; and it was immediately 
perceptible that her husband was extracting from this circumstance a 
delicate but substantial satisfaction. It is, as a rule, the people who 
scorn money who get most out of it; and Jack’s elegant disdain of 
his wife’s big balance enabled him, with an appearance of perfect 
good-breeding, to transmute it into objects of art and luxury. To the 
latter, I must add, he remained relatively indifferent; but he was 
buying Renaissance bronzes and eighteenth-century pictures with a 
discrimination that bespoke the amplest resources. 


“Money’s only excuse is to put beauty into circulation,” was one of 
the axioms he laid down across the Sevres and silver of an exquisitely 
appointed luncheon-table, when, on a later day, I had again run over 
from Monte Carlo; and Mrs. Gisburn, beaming on him, added for my 
enlightenment: “Jack is so morbidly sensitive to every form of beauty.” 


Poor Jack! It had always been his fate to have women say such things of 
him: the fact should be set down in extenuation. What struck me now 
was that, for the first time, he resented the tone. I had seen him, so 

often, basking under similar tributes--was it the conjugal note that 
robbed them of their savour? No--for, oddly enough, it became apparent 
that he was fond of Mrs. Gisburn--fond enough not to see her absurdity. 
It was his own absurdity he seemed to be wincing under--his own attitude 
as an object for garlands and incense. 


“My dear, since I’ve chucked painting people don’t say that stuff about 
me--they say it about Victor Grindle,” was his only protest, as he rose 
from the table and strolled out onto the sunlit terrace. 


I glanced after him, struck by his last word. Victor Grindle was, in 

fact, becoming the man of the moment--as Jack himself, one might put it, 
had been the man of the hour. The younger artist was said to have formed 
himself at my friend’s feet, and I wondered if a tinge of jealousy 
underlay the latter’s mysterious abdication. But no--for it was not 

till after that event that the rose Dubarry drawing-rooms had begun to 
display their “Grindles.” 


I turned to Mrs. Gisburn, who had lingered to give a lump of sugar to 
her spaniel in the dining-room. 


“Why HAS he chucked painting?” I asked abruptly. 
She raised her eyebrows with a hint of good-humoured surprise. 


“Oh, he doesn’t HAVE to now, you know; and I want him to enjoy himself,” 
she said quite simply. 


I looked about the spacious white-panelled room, with its FAMILLE-VERTE 
vases repeating the tones of the pale damask curtains, and its 
eighteenth-century pastels in delicate faded frames. 


“Has he chucked his pictures too? I haven’t seen a single one in the 
house.” 


A slight shade of constraint crossed Mrs. Gisburn’s open countenance. 
“Tt’s his ridiculous modesty, you know. He says they’re not fit to have 

about; he’s sent them all away except one--my portrait--and that I have 
to keep upstairs.” 


His ridiculous modesty--Jack’s modesty about his pictures? My curiosity 
was growing like the bean-stalk. I said persuasively to my hostess: “I 
must really see your portrait, you know.” 


She glanced out almost timorously at the terrace where her husband, 
lounging in a hooded chair, had lit a cigar and drawn the Russian 
deerhound’s head between his knees. 


“Well, come while he’s not looking,” she said, with a laugh that tried 

to hide her nervousness; and I followed her between the marble Emperors 
of the hall, and up the wide stairs with terra-cotta nymphs poised among 
flowers at each landing. 


In the dimmest corner of her boudoir, amid a profusion of delicate and 
distinguished objects, hung one of the familiar oval canvases, in the 
inevitable garlanded frame. The mere outline of the frame called up all 
Gisburn’s past! 


Mrs. Gisburn drew back the window-curtains, moved aside a JARDINIERE 
full of pink azaleas, pushed an arm-chair away, and said: “If you stand 

here you can just manage to see it. I had it over the mantel-piece, but 

he wouldn’t let it stay.” 


Yes--I could just manage to see it--the first portrait of Jack’s I 

had ever had to strain my eyes over! Usually they had the place 

of honour--say the central panel in a pale yellow or rose Dubarry 
drawing-room, or a monumental easel placed so that it took the light 
through curtains of old Venetian point. The more modest place became the 
picture better; yet, as my eyes grew accustomed to the half-light, all 

the characteristic qualities came out--all the hesitations disguised 

as audacities, the tricks of prestidigitation by which, with such 
consummate skill, he managed to divert attention from the real business 
of the picture to some pretty irrelevance of detail. Mrs. Gisburn, 
presenting a neutral surface to work on--forming, as it were, so 
inevitably the background of her own picture--had lent herself in an 
unusual degree to the display of this false virtuosity. The picture 
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was one of Jack’s “strongest,” as his admirers would have put it--it 
represented, on his part, a swelling of muscles, a congesting of 

veins, a balancing, straddling and straining, that reminded one of the 
circus-clown’s ironic efforts to lift a feather. It met, in short, at 

every point the demand of lovely woman to be painted “strongly” because 
she was tired of being painted “sweetly”--and yet not to lose an atom of 
the sweetness. 


“Tt’s the last he painted, you know,” Mrs. Gisburn said with pardonable 
pride. “The last but one,” she corrected herself--“but the other doesn’t 
count, because he destroyed it.” 


“Destroyed it?” I was about to follow up this clue when I heard a 
footstep and saw Jack himself on the threshold. 


As he stood there, his hands in the pockets of his velveteen coat, the 
thin brown waves of hair pushed back from his white forehead, his 
lean sunburnt cheeks furrowed by a smile that lifted the tips of a 
self-confident moustache, I felt to what a degree he had the same 
quality as his pictures--the quality of looking cleverer than he was. 


His wife glanced at him deprecatingly, but his eyes travelled past her 
to the portrait. 


“Mr. Rickham wanted to see it,” she began, as if excusing herself. He 
shrugged his shoulders, still smiling. 


“Oh, Rickham found me out long ago,” he said lightly; then, passing his 
arm through mine: “Come and see the rest of the house.” 


He showed it to me with a kind of naive suburban pride: the bath-rooms, 
the speaking-tubes, the dress-closets, the trouser-presses--all the 
complex simplifications of the millionaire’s domestic economy. And 
whenever my wonder paid the expected tribute he said, throwing out 

his chest a little: “Yes, I really don’t see how people manage to live 
without that.” 


Well--it was just the end one might have foreseen for him. Only he was, 
through it all and in spite of it all--as he had been through, and in 

spite of, his pictures--so handsome, so charming, so disarming, that one 
longed to cry out: “Be dissatisfied with your leisure!” as once one had 
longed to say: “Be dissatisfied with your work!” 


But, with the cry on my lips, my diagnosis suffered an unexpected check. 


“This is my own lair,” he said, leading me into a dark plain room at 
the end of the florid vista. It was square and brown and leathery: no 
“effects”; no bric-a-brac, none of the air of posing for reproduction in 
a picture weekly--above all, no least sign of ever having been used as a 


studio. 


The fact brought home to me the absolute finality of Jack’s break with 
his old life. 


“Don’t you ever dabble with paint any more?” I asked, still looking 
about for a trace of such activity. 


“Never,” he said briefly. 
“Or water-colour--or etching?” 


His confident eyes grew dim, and his cheeks paled a little under their 
handsome sunburn. 


“Never think of it, my dear fellow--any more than if I’d never touched a 
brush.” 


And his tone told me in a flash that he never thought of anything else. 

I moved away, instinctively embarrassed by my unexpected discovery; and 
as I turned, my eye fell on a small picture above the mantel-piece--the 
only object breaking the plain oak panelling of the room. 


“Oh, by Jove!” I said. 


It was a sketch of a donkey--an old tired donkey, standing in the rain 
under a wall. 


“By Jove--a Stroud!” I cried. 


He was silent; but I felt him close behind me, breathing a little 
quickly. 


“What a wonder! Made with a dozen lines--but on everlasting foundations. 
You lucky chap, where did you get it?” 


He answered slowly: “Mrs. Stroud gave it to me.” 


“Ah--I didn’t know you even knew the Strouds. He was such an inflexible 
hermit.” 


“T didn’t--till after.... She sent for me to paint him when he was 
dead.” 


“When he was dead? You?” 


I must have let a little too much amazement escape through my surprise, 
for he answered with a deprecating laugh: “Yes--she’s an awful 


simpleton, you know, Mrs. Stroud. Her only idea was to have him done by 
a fashionable painter--ah, poor Stroud! She thought it the surest way 

of proclaiming his greatness--of forcing it on a purblind public. And at 

the moment I was THE fashionable painter.” 


“Ah, poor Stroud--as you say. Was THAT his history?” 

“That was his history. She believed in him, gloried in him--or thought 
she did. But she couldn’t bear not to have all the drawing-rooms with 
her. She couldn’t bear the fact that, on varnishing days, one could 
always get near enough to see his pictures. Poor woman! She’s just a 
fragment groping for other fragments. Stroud is the only whole I ever 
knew.” 

“You ever knew? But you just said--” 

Gisburn had a curious smile in his eyes. 

“Oh, I knew him, and he knew me--only it happened after he was dead.” 


I dropped my voice instinctively. ““When she sent for you?” 


““Yes--quite insensible to the irony. She wanted him vindicated--and by 
me!” 


He laughed again, and threw back his head to look up at the sketch 

of the donkey. “There were days when I couldn’t look at that 
thing--couldn’t face it. But I forced myself to put it here; and now 

it’s cured me--cured me. That’s the reason why I don’t dabble any more, 
my dear Rickham; or rather Stroud himself is the reason.” 


For the first time my idle curiosity about my companion turned into a 
serious desire to understand him better. 


“T wish you’d tell me how it happened,” I said. 


He stood looking up at the sketch, and twirling between his fingers a 
cigarette he had forgotten to light. Suddenly he turned toward me. 


“T’d rather like to tell you--because I’ve always suspected you of 
loathing my work.” 


I made a deprecating gesture, which he negatived with a good-humoured 
shrug. 


“Oh, I didn’t care a straw when I believed in myself--and now it’s an 
added tie between us!” 


He laughed slightly, without bitterness, and pushed one of the deep 


arm-chairs forward. “There: make yourself comfortable--and here are the 
cigars you like.” 


He placed them at my elbow and continued to wander up and down the room, 
stopping now and then beneath the picture. 


“How it happened? I can tell you in five minutes--and it didn’t take 

much longer to happen.... I can remember now how surprised and pleased 
I was when I got Mrs. Stroud’s note. Of course, deep down, I had always 
FELT there was no one like him--only I had gone with the stream, echoed 
the usual platitudes about him, till I half got to think he was a 

failure, one of the kind that are left behind. By Jove, and he WAS left 
behind--because he had come to stay! The rest of us had to let ourselves 
be swept along or go under, but he was high above the current--on 
everlasting foundations, as you say. 


“Well, I went off to the house in my most egregious mood--rather moved, 
Lord forgive me, at the pathos of poor Stroud’s career of failure being 
crowned by the glory of my painting him! Of course I meant to do the 
picture for nothing--I told Mrs. Stroud so when she began to stammer 
something about her poverty. I remember getting off a prodigious phrase 
about the honour being MINE--oh, I was princely, my dear Rickham! I was 
posing to myself like one of my own sitters. 


“Then I was taken up and left alone with him. I had sent all my traps in 
advance, and IJ had only to set up the easel and get to work. He had been 
dead only twenty-four hours, and he died suddenly, of heart disease, 

so that there had been no preliminary work of destruction--his face 

was clear and untouched. I had met him once or twice, years before, and 
thought him insignificant and dingy. Now I saw that he was superb. 


“T was glad at first, with a merely aesthetic satisfaction: glad to have 

my hand on such a ‘subject.’ Then his strange life-likeness began 

to affect me queerly--as I blocked the head in I felt as if he were 

watching me do it. The sensation was followed by the thought: if he WERE 
watching me, what would he say to my way of working? My strokes began to 
go a little wild--I felt nervous and uncertain. 


“Once, when I looked up, I seemed to see a smile behind his close 
grayish beard--as if he had the secret, and were amusing himself by 
holding it back from me. That exasperated me still more. The secret? 
Why, I had a secret worth twenty of his! I dashed at the canvas 
furiously, and tried some of my bravura tricks. But they failed me, 

they crumbled. I saw that he wasn’t watching the showy bits--I couldn’t 
distract his attention; he just kept his eyes on the hard passages 
between. Those were the ones I had always shirked, or covered up with 
some lying paint. And how he saw through my lies! 


“T looked up again, and caught sight of that sketch of the donkey 


hanging on the wall near his bed. His wife told me afterward it was the 
last thing he had done--just a note taken with a shaking hand, when he 
was down in Devonshire recovering from a previous heart attack. Just 

a note! But it tells his whole history. There are years of patient 

scornful persistence in every line. A man who had swum with the current 
could never have learned that mighty up-stream stroke... 


“T turned back to my work, and went on groping and muddling; then I 
looked at the donkey again. I saw that, when Stroud laid in the first 
stroke, he knew just what the end would be. He had possessed his 
subject, absorbed it, recreated it. When had I done that with any of my 
things? They hadn’t been born of me--I had just adopted them.... 


“Hang it, Rickham, with that face watching me I couldn’t do another 
stroke. The plain truth was, I didn’t know where to put it--I HAD NEVER 
KNOWN. Only, with my sitters and my public, a showy splash of colour 
covered up the fact--I just threw paint into their faces.... Well, paint 

was the one medium those dead eyes could see through--see straight to 
the tottering foundations underneath. Don’t you know how, in talking 

a foreign language, even fluently, one says half the time not what one 
wants to but what one can? Well--that was the way I painted; and as he 
lay there and watched me, the thing they called my ‘technique’ collapsed 
like a house of cards. He didn’t sneer, you understand, poor Stroud--he 
just lay there quietly watching, and on his lips, through the gray 

beard, I seemed to hear the question: ‘Are you sure you know where 
you’re coming out?’ 


“If I could have painted that face, with that question on it, I should 

have done a great thing. The next greatest thing was to see that I 
couldn’t--and that grace was given me. But, oh, at that minute, Rickham, 
was there anything on earth I wouldn’t have given to have Stroud alive 
before me, and to hear him say: ‘It’s not too late--I’ll show you how’? 


“It WAS too late--it would have been, even if he’d been alive. I packed 
up my traps, and went down and told Mrs. Stroud. Of course I didn’t 
tell her THAT--it would have been Greek to her. I simply said I couldn’t 
paint him, that I was too moved. She rather liked the idea--she’s so 
romantic! It was that that made her give me the donkey. But she was 
terribly upset at not getting the portrait--she did so want him ‘done’ 

by some one showy! At first I was afraid she wouldn’t let me off--and at 
my wits’ end I suggested Grindle. Yes, it was I who started Grindle: I 
told Mrs. Stroud he was the ‘coming’ man, and she told somebody else, 
and so it got to be true.... And he painted Stroud without wincing; and 
she hung the picture among her husband’s things....” 


He flung himself down in the arm-chair near mine, laid back his head, 
and clasping his arms beneath it, looked up at the picture above the 
chimney-piece. 


“T like to fancy that Stroud himself would have given it to me, if he’d 
been able to say what he thought that day.” 


And, in answer to a question I put half-mechanically--“Begin again?” 
he flashed out. “When the one thing that brings me anywhere near him is 
that I knew enough to leave off?” 


He stood up and laid his hand on my shoulder with a laugh. “Only the 
irony of it is that I AM still painting--since Grindle’s doing it 

for me! The Strouds stand alone, and happen once--but there’s no 
exterminating our kind of art.” 
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I 


My niece, Desire Withacre, wished to divorce her husband, Dr. Arnold 
Ackroyd,--the young Dr. Arnold, you understand,--to the end that she 
might marry a more interesting man. 


Other men than I have noticed that in these latter days we really do 

not behave any better than other people when it comes to certain 

serious issues of life, notably the marital. "We" means to me people 

of an heredity and a training like my own,--Americans of the old 

stock, with a normal Christian upbringing, who presumably inherit from 
their forebears a reasonable susceptibility to high ideals of living. 

I grew {54} up with the impression that such a birth and rearing were 

a kind of moral insurance against the grosser human blunders and 
errors. Without vanity, I certainly did 


"Thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth had smiled." 


It puzzled me for a long while, the light-hearted, careless way in 

which some of the younger Withacres, Greenings, Raynies, Fordhams, and 
so on (I name them out of many, because they are all kin to me) kicked 
over the traces of their family responsibilities. I could understand 

it in others but not in them. 


It was little Desire Withacre who finally illuminated the problem for 
me. I am about to tell what I know of Desire's fling. If it seems to 
be a story with an undue amount of moral, I must {55} refer the 
responsibility of that to Providence. The tale is of its making, not 


of mine. 


I am afraid that, to get it all clearly before you, I shall have to 
prose for a while about the families involved. 


I am Benjamin Stubbins Raynie, Desire's bachelor uncle, and almost the 
last of the big-nosed Raynies. My elder sister, Lucretia Stubbins 
Raynie, married Robert Withacre, one of the "wild Withacres" in whose 
blood there is a streak of genius and its revolts. The Withacres all 

have talent--mostly ineffectual--and keen aesthetic sensibilities. All 

of them can talk like angels from Heaven. By no stretch of the 
imagination can they be called thrifty. We considered it a very poor 
match for Lucretia. The Raynies are quiet people, not showy, but 
substantial and sensible; with a certain sentimental {56} streak 
out-cropping here and there, especially in the big-nosed branch; while 
the red-headed Raynies are the better money-makers. 


I know now that Lucretia secretly believed her offspring were destined 
to unite Withacre talent and Raynie poise. She prayed in her heart 

that the world might be the richer by a man child of her race who 
should be both gifted and sane. But her children proved to be twin 
girls, Judith and Desire. Queer little codgers I thought them, 

big-eyed, curly-headed, subdued when on exhibition. Lucretia told long 
stories, to which I gave slight attention, intended to prove that 

Judith was a marvelous example of old-head-on-young-shoulders, and 
that Desire, demure, elfin Desire, was a miracle of cleverness and 
winning ways. 


In view of Desire's career, I judge {57} that these maternal 
prepossessions were not wholly misplaced. As a small child she 
captivated her Uncle Greening as well as her aunt (our sister, Mary 
Stubbins Raynie, married Adam Greening of the well-known banking firm 
of Greening, Bowers & Co.). The Greenings were childless, and Desire 
spent much of her early life and nearly all her girlhood under Mary 
Greening's care and chaperonage. I confess to fondness for a bit of 
repartee with Desire now and then, myself. Perhaps I had my share in 
spoiling her. I take it a human being is spoiled when he grows up 
believing himself practically incapable of wrong-doing. That is what 
happened to Desire. Approval had followed her all of her days. How 
should she know, poor, petted little scrap, any thing about the 
predestined pitfalls of all flesh? 


{58} 


Of course the Robert Withacres were always as poor as poverty, and of 
course our family was always planning for and assisting them. 
Fortunately both the twins married early, and exceptionally well. 
Judith became engaged to a promising young civil engineer when 
visiting a school friend in Chicago. He said she reminded him of the 


New London girls. He was homesick, I think. At all events the 
engagement was speedy. 


But our little Desire did better than that. She witched the heart out 
of young Arnold Ackroyd. 


Do I need to explain the Ackroyds to any one? They are one of those 
exceptional families whose moral worth is so prominent that it even 
dims the lustre of their intellectual stability and their financial 
rating. They are so many other, better things that no one ever {59} 
thinks or speaks of them as "rich." And in this day and generation 
that is real achievement. 


Desire's marriage gratified me deeply, and for a wedding present I 

gave her the Queen Anne silver tea-set I inherited from great-aunt 
Abby. I believe in the Ackroyds, root and branch. They have, somehow 
or other, accomplished what all the rest of us are striving for. They 
have actually lifted an entire family connection to a plane where 
ability, worth, accomplishment, are matters of course. Nobody has ever 
heard of a useless, incompetent Ackroyd. Their consequent social 
preeminence, which possibly meant something to Mary Greening and which 
certainly counted with Desire, is merely incidental to their 

substantial merit. They are prominent for the rare reason that they 
deserve to be. They are the Real Thing. 


{60} 


Unless you happen to be in touch with them intellectually, however, 
this is not saying that you will always find all of them the liveliest 
of companions. The name connotes honor, ability, character; it does 
not necessarily imply humor, high spirits, the joy of life. 


Desire herself told me of her engagement. I don't, somehow, forget how 
she looked when she came to tell me about it--shy, excited, radiant. 

She fluttered into my office and stood at the end of my desk, looking 
down at me. Desire was very pretty at twenty-one, with her pointed 

face and big expressive eyes, her white forehead shadowed by a heap of 
cloudy, curling, dark hair. Palpitating with life, she looked like 

some kind of a marvelous human hummingbird. It did not surprise me 
that Arnold Ackroyd found her 


"All a wonder and a wild desire." 
{61} 
For all her excitement she spoke very softly. 


"Uncle Ben, mother wants me to tell you something. I have n't told 
anybody else but her." 


"What is it, Desire?" 

"I--why, Uncle Ben--I've promised to marry Arnold Ackroyd!" 
"Well, well," I said inadequately, "this is news!" 

Desire nodded wistfully. 


"It seems a little curious, does n't it? We're not a bit alike," she 
said. "But he is splendid! I'm sure I shall never meet a finer man, 
nor one I trust more." 


"Very true, Desire, and I am glad you are going to marry such a man," 
I observed, arising slowly to the occasion and to my feet, and 
offering a congratulatory hand. 


"Mother says it's a wonderful {62} thought for a young woman that her 
future is as secure as the cycle of the seasons," returned Desire, 

with her hand in mine, "and I suppose it is, but that is n't why I 

love him. Uncle Ben, he's really wonderful when you find out what he's 
thinking behind those quiet eyes. And then--do you know he's one of the 
few really meritorious persons I ever made like me. I've been afraid 
there was something queer about me, for freaks always take to me at 
once. But if Arnold Ackroyd likes me, I_must_ be all right, mustn't 

I? It's such a relief to be sure of it!" 


I took this for a touch of flippancy, having forgotten how long the 
young must grope and wonder, hopelessly, before they find and realize 
themselves. It was, I think, precisely because Arnold Ackroyd helped 
that vibrant temperament to feel itself resting on {63} solid ground 
that he became so easily paramount in Desire's life at this time. 
However it may have been afterward, during their brief engagement he 
was all things to my niece, while she to him was a creature of 
enchantment. I shall always maintain that they knew young love at its 
best. 


Desire was wedded with more pomp and circumstance than Lucretia and I 
really cared for. That was her Aunt Greening's affair. Mary Greening 
always did like an effect of pageantry, and was willing to pay for it. 

They went abroad afterwards, and I remember as significant that Desire 
enjoyed the Musée de Cluny more than the lectures they heard at the 
Sorbonne. On their return they lived in dignity and comfort. They had 

a couple of pretty, unusual-looking children, who were provided with a 
French nurse at {64} twenty months, and other educational conveniences 
in due season, more in accordance with the standards of Grandmamma 
Ackroyd than with the demands of the Withacres and Raynies. 


They were certainly as happy as most people. If Desire had any 


ungratified wishes, I never heard of them. I dined with them 
frequently, but now see that I knew absolutely nothing about them. I 
took it for granted that they would always walk, as they seemed to be 
doing, in ways of pleasantness and peace. 


It never entered my head that anybody of my own blood and a decent 
bringing-up could do what Desire did presently. I had a simple-minded 
notion that we were above it. Which brings me back to my premise. 
After all, we of a long inheritance of upright {65} living do not 
always behave better than other people. 


II 
Lucretia was first to come. 


The winter it all happened, I was house-bound with rheumatism and had 
no active part in the drama. By day I was wheeled into the little 

upstairs study and sat with my mind on chloroform liniment and 
flannels, while my family and friends came to me, bearing gifts. 
Sometimes they sought the house to amuse me, sometimes to relieve 
their minds. 


Lucretia's burden was heaviest, so she was first. 


The November morning was raw and hideous. There were flakes of snow on 
my sister's venerable and shabby sealskin. She laid back the {66} veil 

on the edge of her little black bonnet,--she had been a widow for two 
years,--brushed the snow from her slightly worn shopping-bag and sat 

down in front of the fire, pulling nervously at her gloves. 


Lucretia is thin, sharp-featured ivory-skinned. Her aspect is both 
fatigued and ardent. Nothing that Mary and I were ever able to do for 
her lifted in the least from her own spirit the weight of her 
poverty-stricken, troublous, married life; and in her outer woman she 
persists in retaining that aspect of carefully brushed, valiantly 

borne adversity which is so trying to more prosperous and 
would-be-helpful kin. 


I made a few comments on the weather, which Lucretia did not answer. 
Realizing suddenly that she was agitated, I became silent, hoping that 
{67} the quiet, comfortable room, the snapping fire, and my own 
inertness, would act as a sedative. It did not occur to me that any 

really serious matter could be afoot. I had ceased to expect that life 
would offer any of us anything worse than occasional physical 
discomfort. 


Having regained her composure, my sister spoke without preface. 


"I am in great trouble, Benjamin. Desire has made up her mind to leave 
her husband, and nothing I say has the slightest effect." 


"Good Heavens! Lucretia! What do you mean?" 


"Just what I say. Desire declares she isn't satisfied as Arnold 
Ackroyd's wife. So she proposes to put an end to the relation. I judge 
she intends, later, to contract another marriage, though she is n't 
disposed to lay stress on that point." 


{68} 


I continued to look at Lucretia wide-eyed, and possibly wide-mouthed. 
The things she was saying were so preposterous, so incredible, that I 
could not accept them. It was as if I had received a message that the 
full moon was not "satisfied" to climb the evening sky. 


"Lord! Lord! Little Desire!" I muttered. 
"She is a woman of thirty, Benjamin." 


"What does she say?" I exploded. "What is wrong in her married life? 
People don't do these things causelessly--not the people we are or 
know." 


"She says a great deal," returned her mother dryly. "Did you ever know 
a Withacre to be lacking in words, Benjamin? Desire is very fluent. I 
might say she is eloquent." 


{693 


"But what does it all amount to, anyhow?" I demanded impatiently. 
Dazed though I was, my consciousness of being the head of the family 
was returning. 


Lucretia lifted her left hand, which was trembling, and checked off 
the items on her fingers. Her hands were shapely, though dark and 
shrunken, with swollen veins across the back. The firelight struck the 
worn gold of her wedding ring. 


"She demands a less hampered life; a more variegated self-expression; 
a chance to help the world in her own way; an existence that shall be 
a daily development; the opportunity to give perpetual stimulus and 
refreshment to an utterly congenial mate. Oh! I know her reasons by 
heart," said Lucretia. "They sound like fine things, don't they, 
Benjamin?" 


{703 


"Who is the other man?" 


"Fortunately, none of us know him. He is a Westerner with one of those 
absurdly swollen fortunes. Desire would n't have thought it a wider 
life to marry a poorer man. Such women don't." 


"I wish you would n't put Desire in a class and call her such women, 
Lucretia," I protested irritably. 


My sister looked at me strangely. 
"You, too? Can money buy you too?" she said. 


She rose and steadied her trembling arms upon the low mantle. She 
stood, a black-clad figure, between me and the glowing hearth, looking 
down into the heart of the fire as she spoke. I had begun to perceive, 
vaguely, that here was no sister I had ever known before. In a way she 
was beside, or rather beyond, herself. 


(713 


We Raynies are self-controlled people. Lucretia had always been a 
silent woman, keeping her emotions to her self. But they say 
earthquakes, vast convulsion of regions beneath the lowest seas, will 
sometimes force up to light of day strange flotsam from the ocean-bed. 
Things that the eyes of men have never seen, nor their busy minds 
conceived, float up to face the sun. From Lucretia's shaken soul arose 
such un-imagined things. 


Her words came forth swiftly, almost with violence. 


"Benjamin, my daughter proposes leaving for Reno, Nevada, next week to 
procure a divorce.--I'm not saying that plenty of divorces are n't 

justified. I know they are. Plenty of remarriages too, I make no 

doubt. I've lived long enough to know that extremes are always wrong, 
and the middle course {72} is almost always right. I will admit, if 

you like, that every case is a thing apart, and stands on its own 

merits, and that only God and a woman's conscience are the judges of 
what she should do. But Desire's case has no merits! 


"I know Arnold, and I know Desire; he is a busy man and she is an 
indulged woman. She might have entered into his life and interests if 
she had chosen; the door was as much open as it can be between a man 
and a woman. I| don't claim it is ever easy for them to see clearly 

into each other's worlds. But they do it, every day. Here is Arnold 
working himself to death, reducing fractures and removing appendixes, 
and trying to make the people who swarm to him into whole and healthy 
men and women. That's a good way to help the world if you do it with 
every ounce of {73} conscience there is in you. Here is Desire, 


fiddling with art and literature and civics and economics, and wanting 
to uplift the masses with Scandinavian dramas and mediaeval art and 
woman suffrage. If she really wants to enrich life for others, and she 
says she does, why, in Heaven's name, does n't she hold up Arnold 
Ackroyd's hands? There is work that is worth while, and it would take 
more brains and ability than she owns to do it well! It is _her_ work; 
she chose it; she dedicated herself to it. Now she repudiates it for a 
whim." 


"How do you know it is just a whim, Lucretia?" I interrupted rather 
shame-facedly. "Mightn't it be--er--a very violent attachment?" 


Lucretia shook her head. 


"These women nowadays are simply crazy about themselves. Are {74} 
self-centred people ever capable of great passions?" 


I made no protest, for I had thought the same thing myself. 


"When they have dethroned their God and repudiated their families, 
what is there left to worship and work for but themselves?" she 
demanded grimly. "Half the women I meet are as mad for incense to 
their vanity as the men are mad for money." 


"Lucretia," I said with all the firmness I could muster, "I do not 
think you ought to allow yourself to take this thing in this way. It 

is regrettable enough without working yourself up to such a pitch of 
agony." 


She looked into the fire as if she had not heard me, and went rapidly 
on:-- 


"Sixty years ago, such things were unheard-of; forty years ago, they 
were a disgrace; twenty years ago, they were {75} questioned; to-day, 
they are accepted. And yet they say the world advances! With all my 
troubles, Benjamin, I am just learning why men call death gracious--and 
my daughter is my teacher. Desire is at the restless age. I have seen 

a good many women between thirty and forty try to wreck their lives 
and other people's. You see, the dew is gone from the flowers. They 
have come to the heat and burden of the day. And they don't like it." 


"You mean," I said, laboriously trying to follow her glancing thought 
in my own fashion, "that they miss the drama of early romance, and 
resent the fact that it has been replaced by the larger drama of 
responsibility and action?" 


"That is a fine, sonorous way of putting it," she said bitterly, "but 
there are more forcible ways." 


{76} 


She laughed unpleasantly. I could feel the cruel words trembling on 
her lips, but she checked herself. 


"Oh, what is the use of talking," she cried, "or of casting stones at 

other women? It doesn't help me to bear Desire's falling away. 
Benjamin, I would have known how to forgive a child who had sinned. I 
don't know how to forgive one who has failed like this! Desire is 
throwing away a life, not because it is intolerable, not because it is 

hard, even; but just because it has ceased to be exciting and amusing 
enough. But itis _her_ life that she throws away. She cannot make a new 
one that will be real and her very own. She says she has ceased to 

love. They always say that. But love comes and goes always. There is 
no such thing as perpetual joy. Love is the morning vision. We are 
meant to hide that {77} vision in our hearts and serve it on our 

knees. Good women know this and do it. That is what it means to be a 
wife. The vision is the thing we cherish and live for to the end. 

Desire is no cheated woman. She had young love at its best; she has 

her children's faces. There is such a thing as perpetual peace; life 

gives it to the loyally married. She might have had that, too. But she 
throws it all away--for novelty, for new sensations. My daughter is a 
wanton!" 


_ "Lucretia!" _ 


The energy of my ejaculation, the sight of my surprise, brought my 
sister back to her normal self. She dropped into her chair again, 
looking wan and shocked at her own violence of expression. 


"You see how it is," she said humbly. "I am not fit to trust myself 
to talk {78} about it. I ought to apologize for my language, 
Benjamin,--but that is the way I feel." 


I had regained somewhat of my poise and my authority. 


"See here, Lucretia, if this thing is to be, you must n't be so bitter 
about it. Desire is your daughter. She belongs to us. She has always 
been a pretty good girl. We must n't be too hard on her now, even if 
she does n't conform to our ideas. Everybody must live their own 
lives, you know." 


Lucretia threw back her head; her deep-set eyes were burning, and the 
color suffused her face again. 


"No!" she said sharply. "That must they not. Decent people accept some 
of the conclusions of their forebears and build upon the sure 

foundation reared by the convictions of their own people. You say she 
belongs to us. That is the {79} worst of it! You childless man! Can't 


you guess what it would mean to bear, to nourish, to train,--to endure 
and endure, to love and love,--and then to have the flesh of your flesh 
turn on you and trample on all your sacredest things? It is the 

ultimate outrage. God knows whether I deserve it! God forgive me if I 
do!" 


There was silence in the room. I had nothing more to say. I recognized 
at last how far Lucretia in her lonely agony was beyond any trite 
placation of mine. 


After what seemed an age, she spoke. She was herself again. The 
violently parted waves had closed over the life of those far gray 
depths, and she offered her accustomed surface to my observation. 


"I did not sleep at all last night, Benjamin. Desire was with me 
during {80} the afternoon and we talked this thing out. I ought not to 
have seen any one so soon, but I came here with the intention of 
asking you to reason with her. I see it would do no good if you did. 
Things are as they are, and I must accept them. I will go home now. I 
am better off there." 


She rose, put down her veil, drew on her gloves, and picked up the 
shabby shopping-bag, quietly putting aside my hesitating protestations 
and suggestions of luncheon. 


At the door she turned and proffered a last word of extenuation for 
herself. "You ought to understand, for it is our blood in me that 
rebels. I never thought when I married a Withacre that I might bring 
into the world a child that wasn't dependable_--but I might have 
known!" she said. 
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Lucretia, departing, left me tremulous. The flame-like rush of her 

mind had scorched my consciousness; the great waves of her emotion had 
pounded and beaten me. I shared, and yet shrank from, her passionate 
apprehension of our little Desire's failure in the righteous life. For 

I was, and am, fond of Desire. 


I spent a feverish and most miserable day. There were so many unhappy 
things to consider! The gossip that would rack the town apparently did 
not concern Lucretia at all. I am hide-bound, I dare say, and choked 
with convention. Certainly I shrank from the notoriety that would 
attach itself to us when young Mrs. Arnold Ackroyd took up her 
residence in Reno, as a first step toward the wider life. {82} Then 

there was the disruption of old ties of friendship and esteem. It 


would be painful to lose the Ackroyds from among our intimates, yet 
impossible to retain them on the old footing. I already had that 
curious feeling of having done the united clan vicarious injury. 


Toward five o'clock my sister Mary, Mrs. Greening, tapped on the door. 


Mary Greening and I are good friends for brother and sister. As 

children we were chums; we abbreviated for each other the middle name 
we all bore, Mary calling me Stub, and I calling her Stubby. We meant 
this to express exceptional fraternal fealty. It was like a mystic 

rite that bound us together. 


She came in almost breezily. For a woman in late middle life Mary 
Greening is comely. There is at the bottom {83} of her nature an 
indomitable youthfulness, to which her complexion and movements bear 
happy witness. 


"Well, Stub, has Lucretia been here?" 


"Come and sit down, Mary. Yes, Lucretia has been here. Very much so," 
I answered dejectedly. 


Mary swept across the room almost majestically. Quite the type of a 
fine woman is Mary Greening, though perhaps a thought too plump. She 
threw back her sable stole and unfastened her braided violet coat; she 
prefers richly embellished garments, though they are thought garish by 
some of the matrons in her set. 


"You keep it much too warm in here," she said critically. 
I made a grimace. 

"Your hat is a little to one side, Stubby, as usual." 

{84} 


She put her hand up tentatively to the confection of fur, yellow lace, 
and violet orchids. 


"I don't think Lenore ballasts my hats properly," she said 
plaintively. "It can't be my fault that they slide about so. But I did 
n't come to talk about hats." 


I sighed. "No, you came to talk about Desire. Mary, how long have you 
known about this deplorable affair?" 


"Oh--ever since there has been anything to know! Desire has always 
talked to me more than to her mother. You know, Ben, one would n't 
choose Lucretia as a confidante in any kind of a heart affair." 


"Don't put on that worldly air with me, Mary Greening," I said 
crossly. "Lucretia is a little austere, but it seems to me that 
austerity has its {85} advantages. For instance, it keeps one out of 
the newspapers. Am I to infer that you sympathize with Desire?" 


"Not at all," she protested. "You may not believe me, but I have 
suffered and suffered, over this thing. I can't count the nights I 

have lain awake thinking about it. At first it seemed to me I simply 
could not have it, and I thought I was going to influence Desire. But 
nobody ever influences people in matters of the heart. Of course this 
is an affair on the highest possible plane--so I thought they might be 
more reasonable. But I don't observe that they are." 


"On the highest possible plane," I mused. "Mary, be candid with me. I 
would like a good woman's point of view on this. If a game of hearts 
ends in the courts, breaking up a home and smashing the lives 
concerned to {86} flinders, do you really think it matters whether 
that affair is on a high plane or a low one? Does it seem any better 

to you for being the finer variety?" 


"Certainly it does," returned Mary Greening promptly; "though," she 
added reflectively, "judged by results, I see it is illogical to feel 
so." 


She cogitated a little longer. 


"You put the thing too crudely. Here is the point, Ben. The Devil 
never makes the mistake of offering the coarser temptation to persons 
of taste. You couldn't have tempted Desire to break up her home with 
any temptation that did n't include her intellect, her spirit, and her 
aesthetic instincts. And when one gets up in that corner of one's 
nature, people like you or me or Desire are so used to regarding all 
the demands emanating from there as legitimate, as something to be 
{87} proud of, to be satisfied at almost any cost, that it takes a 

very clear sense of right and wrong to prevent confusion. And, 
nowadays, hardly anybody but old fogies and back numbers, and people 
who have lived the kind of life Lucretia has, possesses a clear sense 
of right and wrong. It has gone out." 


"What became of Desire's married happiness, Mary? I thought there was 
so much of it, and that it was of a durable variety." 


"Oh, it leaked away through small cracks, as happiness usually does. 
It is hard to explain to a man, but if Arnold were a woman, you might 
almost say that he nagged. He is too detailed, too exact, for Desire. 
If, for instance, she said in May, I believe I will have a green 

cloth, embroidered, for a fall suit, about the first of November, you 
{88} might expect Arnold to remark, I don't see that green cloth suit 


you said you were going to have. What made you change your mind? 
Desire delights to say things she does n't mean and lay plans she does 
n't expect to carry out, so a constant repetition of such incidents 

was really pretty wearing. I have seen her when she reminded me of a 
captive balloon in a high wind. 


"A woman in your position ought not to make unconsidered speeches was 
one of his pet remarks. He is scientific, she is temperamental--and 

each of them expected the other one to be born again, and born 

different by virtue of mutual affection and requirements. Arnold will 

go on wondering to the end of his life why Desire can't be more 

accurate, more purposeful. As if he did n't fall in love with her the 

{89} way she is! And then along comes the Westerner--" 


"Where did they meet?" 


"Bessie Fleming introduced them--at some silly place like Atlantic 

City. It was after Desire had that nervous breakdown two years ago. I 
know they were both in wheeled chairs at the time, and they rode up 
and down together, talking, like long-separated twin souls, about the 
theory of aesthetics and kindred matters. They did n't require 

diagrams to see each other's jokes, and that is always a strong tie. 

He was a man used to getting what he wanted, and when he became 
bewitched--can't you see how it would all work together? I know 
Lucretia thinks there is no excuse for Desire. But I see this excuse 

for her. None of us ever trained her to know she could n't have 
everything she wanted. Of course, we never {90} expected her to want 
anything but the finest, the highest. But she is human, and when she 
found a most wonderful thing in her path that she wanted more than she 
had ever wanted anything before--she put out her hand to take it, as 

she had taken other things when we were all applauding her choice. And 
I will do her the justice to say that I don't believe she has the 

faintest notion Arnold will really fight to keep the children. You 

see, she still thinks the world is hers." 


"Perhaps it is," I offered. The comfort of Mary's presence was 
beginning to rest and appease me, and I was a little less conscious of 
my aching conscience. "The Westerner--is he--is he--" 


"Perfectly presentable. Quite a scholar. Collects pictures. Has all 
kinds of notions. He and Desire are {91} ideally congenial. Very 
properly he is keeping himself at long distance and entirely out of 

it. No one but ourselves surmises that he exists. And it really is an 
enormous fortune. I can imagine Desire doing all kinds of interesting 
things with it." 


"Do you know what Lucretia said to me, Mary?" 


She shook her head. 


_"You, too? Can money buy you, too?" I quoted. "I shall never forget 
how Lucretia looked as she said it." 


"Stub--the world moves. It may be moving in the wrong direction, but 
if we don't move with it, we are bound to be left behind." 


"Mary Greening," I retorted, "do you really mean that you detect in 
yourself a willingness to have an unjustified divorce and a huge, 
vulgar {92+ fortune in the family, just because they are up to date?" 


"Benjamin Raynie, if down at the bottom of my soul there is crawling 
and sneaking a microscopical acquiescence in the muddle Desire is 
making of life, it is probably due to the reason you mention. I am 
just as ashamed of it as I can be! I ought to be plunged in grief, 

like Lucretia. And I _am_--only--well, I want to help Desire, and I 
can't help her if I let myself feel like that. I suppose you'll think 

I'm an unmoral old thing, but I see it this way: if these affairs are 
going to happen in one's very own family, one might as well put them 
through with a high hand. I intend to stand by Desire. Of course the 
Ackroyds will do the same by Arnold. Desire will never be received in 
this town again with their consent. They are entirely in the right. 

But I shall {93} have to fight them for Desire's sake, just the same." 


"Stubby! Stubby! There is n't a particle of logic as big as a pin-head 
about you, and I don't approve of you at all--but I do like you 
tremendously!" 


Mary Greening rose abruptly, crossed to the window, and stood looking 
out for a time. Then she came back and, dropping awkwardly beside my 
chair, buried her convulsed and quivering face in the woolly sleeve of 
my jacket, while the tears dripped fast from her overflowing eyes. 


"Stub," she brought out jerkily, between her sudden choking sobs, "I 

did n't make a long face and tell Desire 'whom God hath joined'--I--I 
tried to appeal to her common sense. Irreligious people often do have 

a great deal of common sense, you know. {94} But--I am the child of our 
fathers, too. I wish--I_wish_ she would n't do it!" 


IV 


I certainly expected that Desire would come to me before she went 
away. I don't know what good I thought it would do. But we had always 
(or I supposed so) been such friends, this niece and I, that I could 

not believe she would take such an important step without an effort to 
gain my approval--my toleration would be more accurate. I--well, I 
thought she cared for my approval. But it seemed she did n't. 


Of course, when one came to think it over, she could hardly enjoy such 
an interview. No doubt she was already sore in spirit from interviews 
she could not shirk,--with her mother, for {95} instance, not to 
mention her husband. And my views on promiscuous divorce are as well 
known in the family as are those of South Carolina. They are simple, 
those views, and old-fashioned, but also, I may add, cosmic; they run 
about as follows: it is hard that John and Mary should be unhappy, but 
better their discomfort than that society should totter to a fall, 

since all civilization rests upon the single institution of the 

marriage tie. I will admit that my bachelor state doubtless helps to 
keep my opinions uncomplicated. 


When I came to think of it in the light of these convictions, it was 
n't remarkable that Desire stayed away. And yet the foolish old uncle 
in me was hurt that she did so. I felt that she ought to come and take 
her medicine. Did n't thirty years of affection {96} and indulgence 
give me some rights in her life? 


Perhaps Mary Greening told her how I felt. At all events, in place of 
a call I received a letter:-- 


DEAR UNCLE BEN,-- 


The reason I'm not coming to say good-bye to you is that I think 
you'll love me better if I don't. My self-control is wearing quite 

thin in spots, and I'm so tired of explaining myself (when there's 
nothing to explain except that I am doing what seems right in my own 
eyes) that sometimes I think I shall just die before I get started. 


Uncle Ben, did n't you ever long for a life that fitted you exactly,-- 
a life that was the flexible, soft garment of your very Self? Iam 
laying aside a life that is somewhat cumbrous for me, and going to 
one that, fits me like a glove. 


{973 


And it is n't as if my case were like other people's, or as if 

Arthur Markham was n't the finest of the fine. He is as good in his 
widely different way as Arnold is. I think myself a highly fortunate 
woman that two such lives are offered me to choose from--but I must 
choose the one that belongs to me. Temperament is destiny. I am 
following mine. I am doing what I wish to do. But I don't like the 
way people hinder me with arguments that have nothing to do with the 
real content of the matter. So Iam saying good-bye at arm's length 

to the dearest old make-believe cynic of an uncle that ever lived. 
Because you know, Uncle Ben, that if you had me there you could n't 
help preaching to me, and I am tired of preaching. It does n't get 

one anywhere. And it does n't keep one away--from Reno, Nevada. 


{983 


I suppose it's a queer thing to say but, really, you'll like Arthur 
just as well as you do Amnold--if only you can bring your mind to it! 


I am always, even in Nevada, 


Your loving niece, 
DESIRE. 


I turned this letter over curiously in my hands, half expecting it to 
impart to me the secret of how it was that people could think and feel 
as if the very universe wheeled, glittering, about them and their 
desires. Also, how could Desire be so guiltless of all the thousand 
scruples and delicacies that were her birthright? How could she 
exhibit such poverty of spirit, bravely and unashamed? How did it 
happen that she, of all people, showed herself so ignorant of the 
things that cannot be learned? 


{993 
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That evening as I drowsed over the hearth after dinner, still holding 
Desire's letter in my hand and pondering over it, the card of young 
Dr. Arnold Ackroyd was brought up to me. 


I awoke myself with a start. An interview with Desire's husband was 
the last thing in the world I wanted. The feeling that I had 
vicariously injured the Ackroyds was still strong upon me, and I 
shrank childishly from facing a man whom I could not think of 
otherwise than as a maimed and wantonly injured creature. 


Feeling this, I naturally welcomed him with a mixture of embarrassment 
and effusion. Dr. Arnold smiled dryly, with perfect comprehension, and 
took his seat beside the fire in the same winged armchair that had 
sheltered {100} Lucretia and Mary previously. A fancy seized me that 
the cumbersome, comfortable piece of mahogany and old brocade might 
indeed be a veritable witness-seat, a Chair of Truth, that in some 

fashion impelled its occupant to speak out from the heart the thing he 
really thought. An apprehensive glance at Arnold's grave, clear-cut, 
sallow face reassured me. It held no threat of hysteric protest. 

Whatever he might say, I need not fear that he would break the inmost 
silence of a deeply humiliated man. 


"It is a matter of business that I want to see you about, Mr. Raynie," 
he said easily. "There is no one but you who can manage it for me." 


I expressed my desire to serve him. 


"You see, it is just this: if Desire insists upon divorcing me the 
enterprise must be properly financed. I {101} prefer to pay her 
expenses myself. I am not going to have her hard up or--depending 
upon any one else." 


"Desire would never take money from any one but Mrs. Greening or me, 
Ackroyd." 


"No--I suppose not. Still, you never can tell how these confounded 
modern women are going to invert things in their minds. She'd not do 
it unless she could make it look high-minded and self-sacrificing, of 
course. But I would rather she ran no risk of doing it. And, if you 

don't mind my saying so, I would also prefer at present that even you 
and Mrs. Greening kept your hands out of your pockets. You see, Desire 
is my wife until she ceases to be so. It is unquestionably my right to 
provide for her, even in Reno, if I choose. Of course, she would say 
that, having left my bed and {102} board, she had renounced her claim 
upon my bank account--that is, she would say it if she thought about 
the matter at all. But she is so heedless she will probably not 

question the source of supplies, certainly not if they come through 
you. Will you do me this favor, Mr. Raynie?" 


There was nothing for me to do but assent, but I did so a little 
irritably. It seemed to me at the moment that it would be excellent 
discipline to let the winds of heaven beat harshly upon Desire's 
delicately guarded head, for a short time at least. I intimated as 
much. 


Arnold Ackroyd shook his head. 


"It is too late for that kind of discipline to be effective," he said. 

"I have meant that Desire should have everything that a man can give, 
but there is one point I will never yield. She shall not have my 
children!" 


{103} 


He took out his checkbook and his pen, and, writing on his knee, 
filled out a check rapidly and neatly. 


As he handed it to me I noted that the sum was surprisingly large,-- 
enough for a divorce de luxe_. "Pardon me, but are n't you overdoing 
your generosity, Arnold?" I suggested. 


He moved his shoulders very slightly, and I saw his fine, surgeon's 
fingers stir as though he were involuntarily washing his hands of the 


whole question of money. 


"Desire is accustomed to beauty as well as to comfort," he said. Then 
he dropped his head on his chest and stared gravely into the fire. 

"Mr. Raynie, what do the women want? What do they expect in this 
world, anyhow? If the sun had dropped out of the sky, it wouldn't have 
surprised me more than this thing has." 


{104} 
"Nor me," I confessed. 


"I have been wondering if I unconsciously neglected Desire? People say 
that sometimes causes them to fly the track. I am a busy man. I work 
hard in an exacting profession. But, as I understand the marriage 
contract, my work is a part of what I endowed her with. It is my life, 
myself. We are not children. One does not marry for a playmate, does 
one? But perhaps women do. Do you think I can have been at fault in 
this matter?" 


My only answer was an impatient snort of protest. 

"I supposed she desired companionship with me as I am. Certainly that 
was what I thought I asked of her. She has such a way of making life 
seem vivid and interesting that her companionship was good to have," 
he said. 

{105} 


Something clutched at my heart strings as I saw the look of 
inextinguishable longing in his eyes. 


"We spoiled her between us, I suspect," he said. "On our heads be it, 
for it is spoiled that she is. Mr. Raynie, I think of Desire as 
undisciplined, wayward--not as wanton.--Well, I have a dozen patients 
yet to see to-night. I must say good night, and thank you." 

As he closed the door, I spoke aloud to myself and the witness-chair. 
"There goes a gentleman," I said. "It seems they still exist. Confound 
that niece of mine!" 


VI 


After Desire departed for Reno, the winter dragged along, 
heavy-footed. 


Mary Greening heard from her often, {106} and brought me the letters. 


She rented a cottage in Reno, and began housekeeping bravely, but, 
presently, the servant question drove her temporarily to a hotel. 


Very shortly we saw in the papers an account of a fire in the same 
hotel. This was followed by a telegram from Desire to the effect that 
she was as right as possible, and had only suffered the loss of a few 
garments. 


A week later as I sat in my usual place, the wheeled chair by the 

study fire, I heard a carriage stop at my door. It was ten o'clock of 

a wild January night, furious with wind and snow. There were voices in 
the hall below; surprised ejaculations from Lena, the housemaid; at 

last a rap on my door, which swung inward to admit--Desire! 


"Will you take me in, Uncle Ben?" {107} she inquired cheerfully. "It 
is such a frightful night! The cabman won't try to get me to Aunt 
Mary. He wanted to leave me at a hotel. But this was no farther--and I 
wanted to talk with you, anyhow." 


I said the appropriate things, consumed meanwhile with wonder as to 
what this reappearance meant. Desire threw off her long wrap and her 
furs, vibrated about the room a little, then settled, like every one 

else, in the winged chair across the hearth, and smiled at me 
tremulously. 


"Uncle Ben, something has happened to me." 
"I judge it is something important, Desire." 


"A big thing," she said gravely. "So big I don't understand it. I can 
only tell you how it is." 


I waited quietly, but there was that {108} in her voice which made me 
catch my breath. 


She seemed to find it hard to begin. 


"I hated Reno," she said at last, abruptly. "The streets were so full 

of plump, self-satisfied blonde women, overdressed and underbred. The 
town was overrun with types one did n't like. It was--horrid! But it 

did n't concern me, so I stayed in the little house and wrote a great 
many letters to Aunt Mary and--Arthur Markham, and read, and amused 
myself as best I could. Then I lost my maids and moved to the hotel 
until I could arrange matters. 


"You heard about the fire? The hotel was a wooden building with two 
wings, and my room was in the wing that burned. It was all very 
exciting, but I got out with my valuables and most of my wardrobe tied 
{109} up ina sheet, and they put the fire out. 


"The rest of the building was unhurt, so the occupants opened their 
doors to the people who had been burned out. The manager asked me if I 
would accept the hospitality of a Mrs. Marshall, 'a very nice lady 

from up North!' I said I would be thankful for shelter of any 

description, so he took me to her door and introduced us." 


Desire paused reflectively. 


"I'd like to make it as clear as possible to you, Uncle Ben, if you 

don't mind my talking a lot. This Mrs. Marshall was just a girl, and 
very good-looking indeed in a way. She had well-cut features, a strong 
chin, blue eyes under dark lashes, and a great deal of vitality. So 

far as looks went, I might have met her anywhere. 
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"The big room was strewn with her things, for she had expected to be 
burned out, too; but she began to put them away at once, offering me 
closet room, and talking excitedly as she moved about. 


"The place was full of department-store luxury, if you know what I 
mean. Her toilet-table was loaded with silver in a pattern of 
flamboyant, curly cupids,--I've often wondered who bought such 
things,--and there were gorgeous, gaudy garments lying about. Her 
belongings, all but a few frocks, were expensive and tasteless to the 
last degree. So much extravagance and so little beauty! It seemed so 
strange to me that it was interesting. 


"She talked a good deal, showing me this and that. Her slangy speech 
had a certain piquancy, because she looked finer than her words. She 
was {111} absolutely sure of herself, and at ease. I made out that 

this was because she was conscious of no standards save those of 
money, and there, as she would have said, she could ‘deliver the 
goods.' Were n't the evidences of her worth right under my eyes? 


"I talked, too, as effusively as I knew how. I tried to meet her 

halfway. She was evidently a perfectly well-placed and admired person 
in her own world. I was excited and tired and lonely. It seemed good 
just to speak to some one. 


"Presently the room was cleared, and we began to think of sleeping. I 
have n't forgotten a word of the conversation that followed. 


"It's very good of you to take me in. I hope I shan't disturb you very 
much, I said. 


"Oh, I'm glad to have somebody to talk to. I think this living in Reno 
{112} is deadly, but it seems to be the easiest way to get results,’ 


she answered. 'How long you been here?’ 
"I told her. 


"Well, I'm a good deal nearer my freedom than you are. Don't it seem 
perfectly ridiculous that when you want to shake a man you can't just 
_shake_ him, without all this to-do?' she said. 'It makes me so mad to 
think I've got to stay down here six months by myself, just to get rid 
of Jim Marshall! Say, what does your husband do?" 


"What could I say, Uncle Ben? It seemed sacrilegious to mention Amold 
in that room, but I was her guest and dependent upon her for shelter 
and a bed. 


He is a doctor,’ I said. 


That so? Jim's superintendent of a mine. Up in the mountains. It's 
{113} the lonesomest place you ever saw. Twenty miles from nowhere, 
with just a little track running down to the rail road, and nothing 

worth mentioning when you get there. 


"Jim was awfully gone on me. Put up a spiel that he could n't live 
without me, and all that. That was two years ago, and I was young and 
tender hearted. Father had just dropped a whole bunch of money, and I 
thought, "Well, if any man wants to pay my bills as bad as that, I 

guess I'll let him.' It looked like easy meal-tickets to me. Say! There's 
no such thing as a soft snap in married life. You got to work for 

your living, whoever he is. And I got so bored up in the mountains I 
did n't know what to do. Any man's a bore if you see too much of him. 
Jim's awful soft--wants to be babied all the time. Thought I did n't 
love {114} him unless I looked just so and talked just so. Jerusalem! 
How can you love anybody when you're a hundred miles from a matinee? 
People have got to have what they're used to, even if they are 

married, and that's a cinch. I used to go down to the city by myself 
once in a while to visit Jim's sister, but there was n't anything in 

that. She and I did n't get on. She never took me to a show once all 

the time I was there. These in-laws are always looking at you through 
a microscope. Ain't it awful? I don't claim my complexion will stand 
that scrutiny. Did you have any in-laws?" 


"A few,' I said, thinking how Madam Ackroyd would look if she could 
hear this conversation. 


"Well, anybody can have mine!' she said. 'Gee! How I hate to be bored! 
I guess I'd be up on that mountain yet {115} if it hadn't been for 

that. Last spring the son of the man who owns the mine took to coming 
up to see about the output. I had him going in forty winks. I was just 
amusing myself, but Jim got frightfully jealous. "See here," I says, 

"I ain't going to let no mining man dictate to me, see? I'll tell you 


that right now!" I was sore. To think he could n't let me have a bit 

of fun, after the stupid winter I'd put in, frying his bacon. It 

seemed plain selfish. So things ran along, and I got huffier and 
huffier. Finally, when Joe volunteered he'd like to put up for me to 
take this trip to Reno, I packed my suit-case and came away. It served 
Jim right for being such an old grouch. What'd you think? 


"I just opened my mouth and gasped. I could n't help it. Such 
callousness! 


"The girl looked at me queerly when {116} I did n't answer. 'What's 

got you_ that you did n't stay put?’ she demanded. 'Here I've had a rush 
of words to the mouth and told you all I know and I don't know a thing 
about you." 


"I found my voice sufficiently to tell her my case was very different. 


Huh!" she said, 'I may n't know much, but I'm wise to this; the 
folks that have real reasons for a smash-up don't have to come to 
Reno. They mostly can get their papers on the spot. I guess we're all 
in the same boat out here. We're just taking what we want.' 


"I felt as if I had been struck with a sledge-hammer when she said 
that, and her eyes seemed to be boring through me like gimlets. I 
thought I should scream if she said another word. 


"Let's talk about it in the morning,' I said, 'if you'll excuse me. 
I'm so tired I simply can't keep my eyes open.' 


{117} 


"That was n't true. She went to sleep almost instantly, and slept like 

a baby. I lay beside her, wide awake for hours. What she was, and what 

she said, had turned a key in my brain. A host of thoughts I didn't 

know I had came trooping out of some hidden room, and they marched and 
counter-marched across my mind all night." 


Desire got up and began to walk about the room restlessly in her 
absorption as she recalled all this. 


"It was wonderful, Uncle Ben. I wish I could make you understand. 
First of all, I recognized that what she said was absolutely true. I 

said to myself, Desire, you are a civilized, cultivated, mature, 
distinguished-looking person, well born and well reared--but what has 
it all done for you? It has, precisely, conducted you to Reno, Nevada. 
This girl beside you is {118} uncivilized, uneducated, crude, young, 
clearly of very common clay. And what has it all done for her but 
conduct her to Reno, Nevada,--where she finds you, daughter of the 
Pilgrims. Well met, sister!" 


"It was very bitter to think that of myself," said my niece, stopping 

by my chair. "It may sound foolish, Uncle Ben, but my friends have 

always insisted I was a_schéne Seele_. I, a beautiful soul! I, a soul 

at all! A white light that I could not shut my eyes against seemed to 

beat down into my brain. I saw that I was just like the girl beside me 

in her incredible callousness,--even like the fat, self-satisfied, 

blonde women I had seen in the town. Oh, those common, common people! 
I had thought myself as fine as silk, as tempered as steel, yes, and 

as pure as flame! But I, too, was a brute. 
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"I thought and thought. I thought of Arnold, Arthur, and myself; we 

are all proud, we are all fastidious, yet we had come to this. We had 
drifted on the rocks. Pride had n't saved us, nor training, nor 

intelligence. I had lived in and for these things, and they had not 
prevented my doing the commonest things like the commonest creatures. 
Uncle Ben, I seemed horrible to myself--I can't tell you. 


"More doors opened in my mind, and I began to think of you, and 
mother, and Aunt Mary, and of all the stories you used to tell me of 

the good Raynies and the bad, the weak Withacres and the strong ones, 
and what good fighters there were among them. And it seemed to me that 
I could see and feel--like the flight of wings in the dark over my head-- 
the passing of the struggling generations of my fathers, each one 

{120} achieving a little more; going from decency to good repute, and 
from repute to renown, keeping faith with one another and with God, 
from father to son. 


"And all at once I saw that the dignity of my race did not consist in 
its honors, nor even in its character, but--forever and always--in 

its fight for character! It was the struggle that had made us. And I 
had never struggled--so--I was not made. I was still unformed, 
shapeless,--and a cheaper thing with all my pretensions than the girl 
asleep beside me. 


"Then there came on me a great desire to be one with my own people. 
One life is nothing--somehow I saw it very clearly. Families build 
righteousness as coral insects build a reef. I felt the yearning to be 
built into a structure of honesty and honor. Even as I wished {121} 
this, I saw, in that fierce light beating down upon my brain, that 

there was something deep within me that forbade me to do the thing I 
had been planning. It lay at the core of being, dark and stern; it 

said No_ to my desires. And I knew it for the strength of every No_ 
my fathers ever uttered. It was my inheritance. And as I looked, it 
seized my will. It shook me free from my longing for Arthur, free from 
my impatience with Arnold, free from my wish to have my way! 


"So--I have come back. It was strong enough to bring me back; it is 
strong enough to hold me here. I don't care what happens to me after 
this. I don't care. I may not be happy, but I don't seem to want to 

be happy: I want to do the seemly, fitting things, the decent things. 

I don't care if they are stupid; I don't care if am bored! {122} I 

wish just what I say. I want to be one with my race. It is they who 
have brought me back. They held up the torch. I let it fall. Uncle 

Ben, do you think it has gone out? Suppose one of my children's 
children should stumble and then say, 'It is not my fault. I inherited 
this. There was grandmamma who went her willful way so long ago!" I 
know my dust would shiver in the ground. I can't add any more to the 
weaknesses and follies that will crush them down. Having my own way 
costs too much when they must pay. That's it. I have n't the price. I 
refuse to let them pay.--Will you help me, Uncle Ben? Will you ask 
Arnold to let me try again? I will be good. I will be humble--almost! 
For I must have my children if only that I may pass this on. The thing 
is to abolish our complacency. Why--it's {123} what the old 
religionists meant when they talked about getting down in the dust 
before their God! It really, really, is the thing we have to do. And-- 

my children will never learn it here, among you, where everybody is so 
happy and self-satisfied. They will never learn it even from the 
righteous Arnold. If they know it, they will have to learn it from me-- 
for I am the only repentant sinner of us all! So--I have come back." 


Desire's words stirred me strangely. I had sometimes suspected that I 
allowed my modest pride of descent to feed complacency rather than 

effort. As she talked, I, too, saw the long procession of the valiant 

men and women of my race moving forward through the years; I saw how I 
had lightly arrogated credit to myself for their hard-won 

excellencies, and reckoned {124} myself a finer gentleman for the 

battles they had fought. Where were my battles? Where my victories? 


Then--I remembered that the Withacres always could talk like angels 
from heaven. But I looked into Desire's eyes, and that thought 
shriveled before the flame in them. They met mine exultantly, as steel 
meets steel. This was no lip eloquence. She was eager for her battles. 


"So," I said with wonder, "you have capitulated--to Them." 


"Yes--to Them. Oh, it is n't needful, Uncle Ben, that to show my 
kinship I should work as they did, live as plainly, think as narrowly. 

It is all here just the same. I am their child. I will not go against 

their will. Before ever I was born, they wrote their desires in my 

flesh. They made the blood to flow in my veins after their ways. {125} 
And--I am glad! For my children shall be their children.--Uncle Ben, 
will Arnold take me home?" 


I looked at Desire's glowing face that seemed afire with aspiration 
for the life she had tossed aside. I thought of Arnold's grave lips, 


steady shoulders, and longing eyes. There fell upon me a vivid sense 
of the wonderful ingenuity and richness of life's long processes. This 
diverse pair had traveled devious ways to the end that, after all 

their married years, they might at last be not unequally mated. My 
elderly heart sang a canticle of rejoicing, but my speech was 
circumspect. 


"T incline to believe that he will," I admitted. 








THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE 
by May Sinclair 
from The Project Gutenberg etext of Uncanny Stories 


This is the story Marston told me. He didn’t want to tell it. I had to 
tear it from him bit by bit. I’ve pieced the bits together in their time 
order, and explained things here and there, but the facts are the facts 
he gave me. There’s nothing that I didn’t get out of him somehow. 


Out of _him_—you’ll admit my source is unimpeachable. Edward Marston, 
the great K.C., and the author of an admirable work on “The Logic of 
Evidence.” You should have read the chapters on “What Evidence Is and 
What It Is Not.” You may say he lied; but if you knew Marston you’d know 
he wouldn’t lie, for the simple reason that he’s incapable of inventing 
anything. So that, if you ask me whether I believe this tale, all I can 

say is, I believe the things happened, because he said they happened and 
because they happened to him. As for what they _were_—well, I don’t 
pretend to explain it, neither would he. 


You know he was married twice. He adored his first wife, Rosamund, and 
Rosamund adored him. I suppose they were completely happy. She was 
fifteen years younger than he, and beautiful. I wish I could make you 

see how beautiful. Her eyes and mouth had the same sort of bow, full and 
wide-sweeping, and they stared out of her face with the same grave, 
contemplative innocence. Her mouth was finished off at each corner with 
the loveliest little moulding, rounded like the pistil of a flower. She 

wore her hair in a solid gold fringe over her forehead, like a child’s, 

and a big coil at the back. When it was let down it hung in a heavy 

cable to her waist. Marston used to tease her about it. She had a trick 

of tossing back the rope in the night when it was hot under her, and it 
would fall smack across his face and hurt him. 


There was a pathos about her that I can’t describe—a curious, pure, 

sweet beauty, like a child’s; perfect, and perfectly immature; so 

immature that you couldn’t conceive its lasting—like that—any more than 
childhood lasts. Marston used to say it made him nervous. He was afraid 
of waking up in the morning and finding that it had changed in the 


night. And her beauty was so much a part of herself that you couldn’t 
think of her without it. Somehow you felt that if it went she must go 
too. 


Well, she went first. 


For a year afterwards Marston existed dangerously, always on the edge of 
a break-down. If he didn’t go over altogether it was because his work 
saved him. He had no consoling theories. He was one of those bigoted 
materialists of the nineteenth century type who believe that 

consciousness is a purely physiological function, and that when your 
body’s dead, you’re_ dead. He saw no reason to suppose the contrary. 
“When you consider,” he used to say, “the nature of the evidence!” 


It’s as well to bear this in mind, so as to realize that he hadn’t any 

bias or anticipation. Rosamund survived for him only in his memory. And 
in his memory he was still in love with her. At the same time he used to 
discuss quite cynically the chances of his marrying again. 


It seems that in their honeymoon they had gone into that. Rosamund said 
she hated to think of his being lonely and miserable, supposing she died 
before he did. She would like him to marry again. If, she stipulated, he 
married the right woman. 


He had put it to her: “And if I marry the wrong one?” And she had said, 
That would be different. She couldn’t bear that. 


He remembered all this afterwards; but there was nothing in it to make 
him suppose, at the time, that she would take action. 


We talked it over, he and I, one night. 


“T suppose,” he said, “I shall have to marry again. It’s a physical 
necessity. But it won’t be anything more. I shan’t marry the sort of 
woman who’ll expect anything more. I won’t put another woman in 
Rosamund’s place. There’ll be no unfaithfulness about it.” 


And there wasn’t. Soon after that first year he married Pauline Silver. 


She was a daughter of old Justice Parker, who was a friend of Marston’s 
people. He hadn’t seen the girl till she came home from India after her 
divorce. 


Yes, there’d been a divorce. Silver had behaved very decently. He’d let 
her bring it against him_, to save her. But there were some queer 
stories going about. They didn’t get round to Marston, because he was so 
mixed up with her people; and if they had he wouldn’t have believed 
them. He’d made up his mind he’d marry Pauline the first minute he’d 
seen her. She was handsome; the hard, black, white and vermilion kind, 


with a little aristocratic nose and a lascivious mouth. 


It was, as he had meant it to be, nothing but physical infatuation on 
both sides. No question of Pauline’s taking Rosamund’s place. 


Marston had a big case on at the time. 


They were in such a hurry that they couldn’t wait till it was over; and 
as it kept him in London they agreed to put off their honeymoon till the 
autumn, and he took her straight to his own house in Curzon Street. 


This, he admitted afterwards, was the part he hated. The Curzon Street 

house was associated with Rosamund; especially their bedroom—Rosamund’s 
bedroom—and his library. The library was the room Rosamund liked best, 
because it was his room. She had her place in the corner by the hearth, 

and they were always alone there together in the evenings when his work 

was done, and when it wasn’t done she would still sit with him, keeping 

quiet in her corner with a book. 


Luckily for Marston, at the first sight of the library Pauline took a 
dislike to it. 


I can hear her. “Br-rr-rh! There’s something beastly about this room, 
Edward. I can’t think how you can sit in it.” 


And Edward, a little caustic: 
“ You_ needn’t, if you don’t like it.” 
“T certainly shan’t.” 


She stood there—I can see her—on the hearthrug by Rosamund’s chair, 
looking uncommonly handsome and lascivious. He was going to take her in 
his arms and kiss her vermilion mouth, when, he said, something stopped 
him. Stopped him clean, as if it had risen up and stepped between them. 

He supposed it was the memory of Rosamund, vivid in the place that had 
been hers. 


You see it was just that place, of silent, intimate communion, that 
Pauline would never take. And the rich, coarse, contented creature 
didn’t even want to take it. He saw that he would be left alone there, 
all right, with his memory. 


But the bedroom was another matter. That, Pauline had made it understood 
from the beginning, she would have to have. Indeed, there was no other 

he could well have offered her. The drawing-room covered the whole of 
the first floor. The bedrooms above were cramped, and this one had been 
formed by throwing the two front rooms into one. It looked south, and 

the bathroom opened out of it at the back. Marston’s small northern room 


had a door on the narrow landing at right angles to his wife’s door. He 
could hardly expect her to sleep there, still less in any of the tight 
boxes on the top floor. He said he wished he had sold the Curzon Street 
house. 


But Pauline was enchanted with the wide, three-windowed piece that was 
to be hers. It had been exquisitely furnished for poor little Rosamund; 

all seventeenth century walnut wood, Bokhara rugs, thick silk curtains, 
deep blue with purple linings, and a big, rich bed covered with a purple 
counterpane embroidered in blue. 


One thing Marston insisted on: that _he_ should sleep on Rosamund’s side 
of the bed, and Pauline in his own old place. He didn’t want to see 
Pauline’s body where Rosamund’s had been. Of course he had to lie about 
it and pretend he had always slept on the side next the window. 


I can see Pauline going about in that room, looking at everything; 
looking at herself, her black, white and vermilion, in the glass that 

had held Rosamund’s pure rose and gold; opening the wardrobe where 
Rosamund’s dresses used to hang, sniffing up the delicate, flower scent 
of Rosamund, not caring, covering it with her own thick trail. And 
Marston (who cared abominably)—I can see him getting more miserable and 
at the same time more excited as the wedding evening went on. He took 
her to the play to fill up the time, or perhaps to get her out of 
Rosamund’s rooms; God knows. I can see them sitting in the stalls, bored 
and restless, starting up and going out before the thing was half over, 

and coming back to that house in Curzon Street before eleven o’clock. 


[Illustration] 
It wasn’t much past eleven when he went to her room. 


I told you her door was at right angles to his, and the landing was 
narrow, so that anybody standing by Pauline’s door must have been seen 
the minute he opened his. He hadn’t even to cross the landing to get to 
her. 


Well, Marston swears that there was nothing there when he opened his own 
door; but when he came to Pauline’s he saw Rosamund standing up before 
it; and, he said, “ She wouldn’t let me in.” 


Her arms were stretched out, barring the passage. Oh yes, he saw her 
face, Rosamund’s face; I gathered that it was utterly sweet, and utterly 
inexorable. He couldn’t pass her. 


So he turned into his own room, backing, he says, so that he could keep 
looking at her. And when he stood on the threshold of his own door she 
wasn’t there. 


No, he wasn’t frightened. He couldn’t tell me what he felt; but he left 

his door open all night because he couldn’t bear to shut it on her. And 

he made no other attempt to go in to Pauline; he was so convinced that 
the phantasm of Rosamund would come again and stop him. 

I don’t know what sort of excuse he made to Pauline the next morning. He 
said she was very stiff and sulky all day; and no wonder. He was still 
infatuated with her, and I don’t think that the phantasm of Rosamund had 
put him off Pauline in the least. In fact, he persuaded himself that the 
thing was nothing but a hallucination, due, no doubt, to his excitement. 
Anyhow, he didn’t expect to see it at the door again the next night. 

Yes. It was there. Only, this time, he said, it drew aside to let him 

pass. It smiled at him, as if it were saying, “Go in, if you must; 


youll see what’ Il happen.” 


He had no sense that it had followed him into the room; he felt certain 
that, this time, it would let him be. 


It was when he approached Pauline’s bed, which had been Rosamund’s bed, 
that she appeared again, standing between it and him, and stretching out 
her arms to keep him back. 

[Illustration: ... stretching out her arms to keep him back. ] 

All that Pauline could see was her bridegroom backing and backing, then 
standing there, fixed, and the look on his face. That in itself was 

enough to frighten her. 

She said, ““What’s the matter with you, Edward?” 

He didn’t move. 

“What are you standing there for? Why don’t you come to bed?” 

Then Marston seems to have lost his head and blurted it out: 

“T can’t. I can’t.” 

“Can’t what?” said Pauline from the bed. 

“Can’t sleep with you. She won’t let me.” 

“She?” 


“Rosamund. My wife. She’s there.” 


“What on earth are you talking about?” 


“She’s there, I tell you. She won’t let me. She’s pushing me back.” 


He says Pauline must have thought he was drunk or something. Remember, 
she saw_ nothing but Edward, his face, and his mysterious attitude. He 
must have looked very drunk. 


She sat up in bed, with her hard, black eyes blazing away at him, and 
told him to leave the room that minute. Which he did. 


The next day she had it out with him. I gathered that he kept on talking 
about the “state” he was in. 


“You came to my room, Edward, ina_disgraceful_ state.” 


I suppose Marston said he was sorry; but he couldn’t help it; he wasn’t 
drunk. He stuck to it that Rosamund was there. He had seen her. And 
Pauline said, if he wasn’t drunk then he must be mad, and he said 
meekly, “Perhaps I_am_ mad.” 


That set her off, and she broke out in a fury. He was no more mad than 
she was; but he didn’t care for her; he was making ridiculous excuses; 
shamming, to put her off. There was some other woman. 


Marston asked her what on earth she supposed he’d married her for. Then 
she burst out crying and said she didn’t know. 


Then he seems to have made it up with Pauline. He managed to make her 
believe he wasn’t lying, that he really had seen something, and between 
them they arrived at a rational explanation of the appearance. He had 

been overworking. Rosamund’s phantasm was nothing but a hallucination of 
his exhausted brain. 


This theory carried him on till bed-time. Then, he says, he began to 

wonder what would happen, what Rosamund’s phantasm would do next. Each 
morning his passion for Pauline had come back again, increased by 
frustration, and it worked itself up crescendo, towards night. Supposing 

he had_ seen Rosamund. He might see her again. He had become suddenly 
subject to hallucinations. But as long as you_knew_ you were 

hallucinated you were all right. 


So what they agreed to do that night was by way of precaution, in case 
the thing came again. It might even be sufficient in itself to prevent 
his seeing anything. 


Instead of going in to Pauline he was to get into the room before she 
did, and she was to come to him there. That, they said, would break the 
spell. To make him feel even safer he meant to be in bed before Pauline 
came. 


Well, he got into the room all right. 
It was when he tried to get into bed that—he saw her (I mean Rosamund). 


She was lying there, in his place next the window, her own place, lying 
in her immature child-like beauty and sleeping, the firm full bow of her 
mouth softened by sleep. She was perfect in every detail, the lashes of 
her shut eyelids golden on her white cheeks, the solid gold of her 
square fringe shining, and the great braided golden rope of her hair 
flung back on the pillow. 


He knelt down by the bed and pressed his forehead into the bedclothes, 
close to her side. He declared he could feel her breathe. 


He stayed there for the twenty minutes Pauline took to undress and come 
to him. He says the minutes stretched out like hours. Pauline found him 
still kneeling with his face pressed into the bedclothes. When he got up 
he staggered. 


She asked him what he was doing and why he wasn’t in bed. And he said, 
“It’s no use. I can’t. I can’t.” 


But somehow he couldn’t tell her that Rosamund was there. Rosamund was 
too sacred; he couldn’t talk about her. He only said: 


“You'd better sleep in my room to-night.” 


He was staring down at the place in the bed where he still saw Rosamund. 
Pauline couldn’t have seen anything but the bedclothes, the sheet 
smoothed above an invisible breast, and the hollow in the pillow. She 
said she’d do nothing of the sort. She wasn’t going to be frightened out 
of her own room. He could do as he liked. 


He couldn’t leave them there; he couldn’t leave Pauline with Rosamund, 
and he couldn’t leave Rosamund with Pauline. So he sat up in a chair 
with his back turned to the bed. No. He didn’t make any attempt to go 
back. He says he knew she was still lying there, guarding his place, 
which was her place. The odd thing is that he wasn’t in the least 
disturbed or frightened or surprised. He took the whole thing as a 

matter of course. And presently he dozed off into a sleep. 


A scream woke him and the sound of a violent body leaping out of the bed 
and thudding on to its feet. He switched on the light and saw the 
bedclothes flung back and Pauline standing on the floor with her mouth 
open. 


He went to her and held her. She was cold to the touch and shaking with 
terror, and her jaws dropped as if she was palsied. 


She said, “Edward, there’s something in the bed.” 

He glanced again at the bed. It was empty. 

“There isn’t,” he said. “Look.” 

He stripped the bed to the foot-rail, so that she could see. 
“There was_ something.” 

“Do you see it?” 

[Illustration] 

“No, I felt it.” 


She told him. First something had come swinging, smack across her face. 
A thick, heavy rope of woman’s hair. It had waked her. Then she had put 
out her hands and felt the body. A woman’s body, soft and horrible; her 
fingers had sunk in the shallow breasts. Then she had screamed and 
jumped. 


And she couldn’t stay in the room. The room, she said, was “beastly.” 


She slept in Marston’s room, in his small single bed, and he sat up with 
her all night, on a chair. 


She believed now that he had really seen something, and she remembered 
that the library was beastly, too. Haunted by something. She supposed 
that was what she had felt. Very well. Two rooms in the house were 
haunted; their bedroom and the library. They would just have to avoid 
those two rooms. She had made up her mind, you see, that it was nothing 
but a case of an ordinary haunted house; the sort of thing you’re always 
hearing about and never believe in till it happens to yourself. Marston 
didn’t like to point out to her that the house hadn’t been haunted till 

she came into it. 


The following night, the fourth night, she was to sleep in the spare 
room on the top floor, next to the servants, and Marston in his own 
room. 


But Marston didn’t sleep. He kept on wondering whether he would or would 
not go up to Pauline’s room. That made him horribly restless, and 

instead of undressing and going to bed, he sat up on a chair with a 

book. He wasn’t nervous; but he had a queer feeling that something was 
going to happen, and that he must be ready for it, and that he’d better 

be dressed. 


It must have been soon after midnight when he heard the door-knob 
turning very slowly and softly. The door opened behind him and Pauline 
came in, moving without a sound, and stood before him. It gave him a 
shock; for he had been thinking of Rosamund, and when he heard the 
door-knob turn it was the phantasm of Rosamund that he expected to see 
coming in. He says, for the first minute, it was this appearance of 
Pauline that struck him as the uncanny and unnatural thing. 


She had nothing, absolutely nothing on but a transparent white chiffony 
sort of dressing-gown. She was trying to undo it. He could see her hands 
shaking as her fingers fumbled with the fastenings. He got up suddenly, 
and they just stood there before each other, saying nothing, staring at 
each other. He was fascinated by her, by the sheer glamour of her body, 
gleaming white through the thin stuff, and by the movement of her 
fingers. I think I’ve said she was a beautiful woman, and her beauty at 
that moment was overpowering. 


And still he stared at her without saying anything. It sounds as if 
their silence lasted quite a long time, but in reality it couldn’t have 
been more than some fraction of a second. 


Then she began. “Oh, Edward, for God’s sake say something. Oughtn’t I to 
have come?” 


And she went on without waiting for an answer. “Are you thinking of 
_her_? Because, if—if you are, I’m not going to let her drive you away 
from me.... I’m not going to.... She’ll keep on coming as long as we 
don’t— Can’t you see that this is the way to stop it...? When you take 
me in your arms.” 


She slipped off the loose sleeves of the chiffon thing and it fell to 
her feet. Marston says he heard a queer sound, something between a groan 
and a grunt, and was amazed to find that it came from himself. 


He hadn’t touched her yet—mind you, it went quicker than it takes to 
tell, it was still an affair of the fraction of a second—they were 

holding out their arms to each other, when the door opened again without 
a sound, and, without visible passage, the phantasm was there. It came 
incredibly fast, and thin at first, like a shaft of light sliding 

between them. It didn’t do anything; there was no beating of hands, 

only, as it took on its full form, its perfect likeness of flesh and 

blood, it made its presence felt like a push, a force, driving them 

asunder. 


Pauline hadn’t seen it yet. She thought it was Marston who was beating 
her back. She cried out: “Oh, don’t, don’t push me away!” She stooped 
below the phantasm’s guard and clung to his knees, writhing and crying. 
For a moment it was a struggle between her moving flesh and that still, 
supernatural being. 


And in that moment Marston realized that he hated Pauline. She was 
fighting Rosamund with her gross flesh and blood, taking a mean 
advantage of her embodied state to beat down the heavenly, discarnate 
thing. 


He called to her to let go. 
“Tt’s not I,” he shouted. “Can’t you _see_ her?” 


Then, suddenly, she saw, and let go, and dropped, crouching on the floor 
and trying to cover herself. This time she had given no cry. 


The phantasm gave way; it moved slowly towards the door, and as it went 
it looked back over its shoulder at Marston, it trailed a hand, 
signalling to him to come. 


He went out after it, hardly aware of Pauline’s naked body that still 
writhed there, clutching at his feet as they passed, and drew itself 
after him, like a worm, like a beast, along the floor. 


[Illustration: ... drew itself after him along the floor. ] 


She must have got up at once and followed them out on to the landing; 
for, as he went down the stairs behind the phantasm, he could see 
Pauline’s face, distorted with lust and terror, peering at them above 
the stairhead. She saw them descend the last flight, and cross the hall 
at the bottom and go into the library. The door shut behind them. 


Something happened in there. Marston never told me precisely what it 
was, and I didn’t ask him. Anyhow, that finished it. 


The next day Pauline ran away to her own people. She couldn’t stay in 
Marston’s house because it was haunted by Rosamund, and he wouldn’t 
leave it for the same reason. 


And she never came back; for she was not only afraid of Rosamund, she 
was afraid of Marston. And if she had_ come it wouldn’t have been any 
good. Marston was convinced that, as often as he attempted to get to 
Pauline, something would stop him. Pauline certainly felt that, if 
Rosamund were pushed to it, she might show herself in some still more 
sinister and terrifying form. She knew when she was beaten. 


And there was more in it than that. I believe he tried to explain it to 

her; said he had married her on the assumption that Rosamund was dead, 
but that now he knew she was alive; she was, as he put it, “there.” He 
tried to make her see that if he had Rosamund he couldn’t have _her_. 
Rosamund’s presence in the world annulled their contract. 


You see I’m convinced that something did_ happen that night in the 
library. I say, he never told me precisely what it was, but he once let 
something out. We were discussing one of Pauline’s love-affairs (after 
the separation she gave him endless grounds for divorce). 


“Poor Pauline,” he said, “she thinks she’s so passionate.” 
by) a 
“Well,” I said, “wasn’t she?” 


Then he burst out. “No. She doesn’t know what passion is. None of you 
know. You haven’t the faintest conception. You’d have to get rid of your 
bodies first. I didn’t know until—” 


He stopped himself. I think he was going to say, “until Rosamund came 
back and showed me.” For he leaned forward and whispered: “It isn’t a 
localized affair at all.... If you only knew—” 


So I don’t think it was just faithfulness to a revived memory. I take it 
there had been, behind that shut door, some experience, some terrible 
and exquisite contact. More penetrating than sight or touch. More—more 
extensive: passion at all points of being. 


Perhaps the supreme moment of it, the ecstasy, only came when her 
phantasm had disappeared. 


He couldn’t go back to Pauline after _that_. 








A GOLD SLIPPER 
by Willa Cather 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook, Youth and the Bright Medusa 


Marshall McKann followed his wife and her friend Mrs. Post down the 
aisle and up the steps to the stage of the Carnegie Music Hall with an 
ill-concealed feeling of grievance. Heaven knew he never went to 

concerts, and to be mounted upon the stage in this fashion, as if he were 

a "highbrow" from Sewickley, or some unfortunate with a musical wife, was 
ludicrous. A man went to concerts when he was courting, while he was a 
junior partner. When he became a person of substance he stopped that sort 
of nonsense. His wife, too, was a sensible person, the daughter of an old 
Pittsburgh family as solid and well-rooted as the McKanns. She would 
never have bothered him about this concert had not the meddlesome Mrs. 
Post arrived to pay her a visit. Mrs. Post was an old school friend of 

Mrs. McKann, and because she lived in Cincinnati she was always keeping 
up with the world and talking about things in which no one else was 
interested, music among them. She was an aggressive lady, with weighty 
opinions, and a deep voice like a jovial bassoon. She had arrived only 


last night, and at dinner she brought it out that she could on no account 
miss Kitty Ayrshire's recital; it was, she said, the sort of thing no one 
could afford to miss. 


When McKann went into town in the morning he found that every seat in the 
music-hall was sold. He telephoned his wife to that effect, and, thinking 

he had settled the matter, made his reservation on the 11.25 train for 

New York. He was unable to get a drawing-room because this same Kitty 
Ayrshire had taken the last one. He had not intended going to New York 
until the following week, but he preferred to be absent during Mrs. 

Post's incumbency. 


In the middle of the morning, when he was deep in his correspondence, 
his wife called him up to say the enterprising Mrs. Post had telephoned 
some musical friends in Sewickley and had found that two hundred 
folding-chairs were to be placed on the stage of the concert-hall, behind 
the piano, and that they would be on sale at noon. Would he please get 
seats in the front row? McKann asked if they would not excuse him, since 
he was going over to New York on the late train, would be tired, and 
would not have time to dress, etc. No, not at all. It would be foolish 

for two women to trail up to the stage unattended. Mrs. Post's husband 
always accompanied her to concerts, and she expected that much attention 
from her host. He needn't dress, and he could take a taxi from the 
concert-hall to the East Liberty station. 


The outcome of it all was that, though his bag was at the station, here 
was McKann, in the worst possible humour, facing the large audience to 
which he was well known, and sitting among a lot of music students and 
excitable old maids. Only the desperately zealous or the morbidly curious 
would endure two hours in those wooden chairs, and he sat in the front 
row of this hectic body, somehow made a party to a transaction for which 
he had the utmost contempt. 


When McKann had been in Paris, Kitty Ayrshire was singing at the Comique, 
and he wouldn't go to hear her--even there, where one found so little 

that was better to do. She was too much talked about, too much 

advertised; always being thrust in an American's face as if she were 
something to be proud of. Perfumes and petticoats and cutlets were named 
for her. Some one had pointed Kitty out to him one afternoon when she was 
driving in the Bois with a French composer--old enough, he judged, to be 
her father--who was said to be infatuated, carried away by her. McKann 
was told that this was one of the historic passions of old age. He had 
looked at her on that occasion, but she was so befrilled and befeathered 
that he caught nothing but a graceful outline and a small, dark head 

above a white ostrich boa. He had noted with disgust, however, the 

stooped shoulders and white imperial of the silk-hatted man beside her, 

and the senescent line of his back. McKann described to his wife this 
unpleasing picture only last night, while he was undressing, when he was 
making every possible effort to avert this concert party. But Bessie 


only looked superior and said she wished to hear Kitty Ayrshire sing, and 
that her "private life" was something in which she had no interest. 


Well, here he was; hot and uncomfortable, in a chair much too small for 
him, with a row of blinding footlights glaring in his eyes. Suddenly the 
door at his right elbow opened. Their seats were at one end of the front 
row; he had thought they would be less conspicuous there than in the 
centre, and he had not foreseen that the singer would walk over him every 
time she came upon the stage. Her velvet train brushed against his 
trousers as she passed him. The applause which greeted her was neither 
overwhelming nor prolonged. Her conservative audience did not know 
exactly how to accept her toilette. They were accustomed to dignified 
concert gowns, like those which Pittsburgh matrons (in those days!) wore 
at their daughters' coming-out teas. 


Kitty's gown that evening was really quite outrageous--the repartée of a 
conscienceless Parisian designer who took her hint that she wished 
something that would be entirely novel in the States. Today, after we 
have all of us, even in the uttermost provinces, been educated by Baskt 
and the various Ballets Russes, we would accept such a gown without 
distrust; but then it was a little disconcerting, even to the 

well-disposed. It was constructed of a yard or two of green velvet--a 
reviling, shrieking green which would have made a fright of any woman 
who had not inextinguishable beauty--and it was made without armholes, a 
device to which we were then so unaccustomed that it was nothing less 
than alarming. The velvet skirt split back from a transparent gold-lace 
petticoat, gold stockings, gold slippers. The narrow train was, 
apparently, looped to both ankles, and it kept curling about her feet 

like a serpent's tail, turning up its gold lining as if it were squirming 
over on its back. It was not, we felt, a costume in which to sing Mozart 
and Handel and Beethoven. 


Kitty sensed the chill in the air, and it amused her. She liked to be 
thought a brilliant artist by other artists, but by the world at large 

she liked to be thought a daring creature. She had every reason to 

believe, from experience and from example, that to shock the great crowd 
was the surest way to get its money and to make her name a household 
word. Nobody ever became a household word of being an artist, surely; and 
you were not a thoroughly paying proposition until your name meant 
something on the sidewalk and in the barber-shop. Kitty studied her 
audience with an appraising eye. She liked the stimulus of this 
disapprobation. As she faced this hard-shelled public she felt keen and 
interested; she knew that she would give such a recital as cannot often 

be heard for money. She nodded gaily to the young man at the piano, fell 
into an attitude of seriousness, and began the group of Beethoven and 
Mozart songs. 


Though McKann would not have admitted it, there were really a great many 
people in the concert-hall who knew what the prodigal daughter of their 


country was singing, and how well she was doing it. They thawed gradually 
under the beauty of her voice and the subtlety of her interpretation. 

She had sung seldom in concert then, and they had supposed her very 
dependent upon the accessories of the opera. Clean singing, finished 
artistry, were not what they expected from her. They began to feel, even, 
the wayward charm of her personality. 


McKann, who stared coldly up at the balconies during her first song, 
during the second glanced cautiously at the green apparition before him. 
He was vexed with her for having retained a débutante figure. He 
comfortably classed all singers--especially operatic singers--as "fat 
Dutchwomen" or "shifty Sadies," and Kitty would not fit into his clever 
generalization. She displayed, under his nose, the only kind of figure 

he considered worth looking at--that of a very young girl, supple and 
sinuous and quicksilverish; thin, eager shoulders, polished white 

arms that were nowhere too fat and nowhere too thin. McKann found it 
agreeable to look at Kitty, but when he saw that the authoritative 

Mrs. Post, red as a turkey-cock with opinions she was bursting to impart, 
was studying and appraising the singer through her lorgnette, he gazed 
indifferently out into the house again. He felt for his watch, but his 

wife touched him warningly with her elbow--which, he noticed, was not at 
all like Kitty's. 


When Miss Ayrshire finished her first group of songs, her audience 
expressed its approval positively, but guardedly. She smiled bewitchingly 
upon the people in front, glanced up at the balconies, and then turned to 
the company huddled on the stage behind her. After her gay and careless 
bows, she retreated toward the stage door. As she passed McKann, she 
again brushed lightly against him, and this time she paused long enough 
to glance down at him and murmur, "Pardon!" 


In the moment her bright, curious eyes rested upon him, McKann seemed to 
see himself as if she were holding a mirror up before him. He beheld 
himself a heavy, solid figure, unsuitably clad for the time and place, 

with a florid, square face, well-visored with good living and sane 
opinions--an inexpressive countenance. Not a rock face, exactly, but a 
kind of pressed-brick-and-cement face, a "business" face upon which years 
and feelings had made no mark--in which cocktails might eventually blast 
out a few hollows. He had never seen himself so distinctly in his 
shaving-glass as he did in that instant when Kitty Ayrshire's liquid eye 
held him, when her bright, inquiring glance roamed over his person. After 
her prehensile train curled over his boot and she was gone, his wife 

turned to him and said in the tone of approbation one uses when an infant 
manifests its groping intelligence, "Very gracious of her, I'm sure!" 

Mrs. Post nodded oracularly. McKann grunted. 


Kitty began her second number, a group of romantic German songs which 
were altogether more her affair than her first number. When she turned 
once to acknowledge the applause behind her, she caught McKann in the act 


of yawning behind his hand--he of course wore no gloves--and he thought 
she frowned a little. This did not embarrass him; it somehow made him 
feel important. When she retired after the second part of the program, 

she again looked him over curiously as she passed, and she took marked 
precaution that her dress did not touch him. Mrs. Post and his wife again 
commented upon her consideration. 


The final number was made up of modern French songs which Kitty sang 
enchantingly, and at last her frigid public was thoroughly aroused. 

While she was coming back again and again to smile and curtsy, McKann 
whispered to his wife that if there were to be encores he had better make 
a dash for his train. 


"Not at all," put in Mrs. Post. "Kitty is going on the same train. She 
sings in _Faust_ at the opera tomorrow night, so she'll take no chances." 


McKann once more told himself how sorry he felt for Post. At last Miss 
Ayrshire returned, escorted by her accompanist, and gave the people what 
she of course knew they wanted: the most popular aria from the French 
opera of which the title-rd6le had become synonymous with her name--an 
opera written for her and to her and round about her, by the veteran 
French composer who adored her,--the last and not the palest flash of his 
creative fire. This brought her audience all the way. They clamoured for 
more of it, but she was not to be coerced. She had been unyielding 
through storms to which this was a summer breeze. She came on once more, 
shrugged her shoulders, blew them a kiss, and was gone. Her last smile 
was for that uncomfortable part of her audience seated behind her, and 
she looked with recognition at McKann and his ladies as she nodded good 
night to the wooden chairs. 


McKann hurried his charges into the foyer by the nearest exit and put 

them into his motor. Then he went over to the Schenley to have a glass 

of beer and a rarebit before train-time. He had not, he admitted to 

himself, been so much bored as he pretended. The minx herself was well 
enough, but it was absurd in his fellow-townsmen to look owlish and 
uplifted about her. He had no rooted dislike for pretty women; he even 
didn't deny that gay girls had their place in the world, but they ought 

to be kept in their place. He was born a Presbyterian, just as he was 

born a McKann. He sat in his pew in the First Church every Sunday, and he 
never missed a presbytery meeting when he was in town. His religion was 
not very spiritual, certainly, but it was substantial and concrete, made 

up of good, hard convictions and opinions. It had something to do with 
citizenship, with whom one ought to marry, with the coal business (in 
which his own name was powerful), with the Republican party, and with all 
majorities and established precedents. He was hostile to fads, to 
enthusiasms, to individualism, to all changes except in mining machinery 
and in methods of transportation. 


His equanimity restored by his lunch at the Schenley, McKann lit a big 


cigar, got into his taxi, and bowled off through the sleet. 


There was not a sound to be heard or a light to be seen. The ice 

glittered on the pavement and on the naked trees. No restless feet were 
abroad. At eleven o'clock the rows of small, comfortable houses looked as 
empty of the troublesome bubble of life as the Allegheny cemetery itself. 
Suddenly the cab stopped, and McKann thrust his head out of the window. A 
woman was standing in the middle of the street addressing his driver in 

a tone of excitement. Over against the curb a lone electric stood 

despondent in the storm. The young woman, her cloak blowing about her, 
turned from the driver to McKann himself, speaking rapidly and somewhat 
incoherently. 


"Could you not be so kind as to help us? It is Mees Ayrshire, the singer. 

The juice is gone out and we cannot move. We must get to the station. 
Mademoiselle cannot miss the train; she sings tomorrow night in New York. 
It is very important. Could you not take us to the station at East 

Liberty?" 


McKann opened the door. "That's all right, but you'll have to hurry. It's 
eleven-ten now. You've only got fifteen minutes to make the train. Tell 
her to come along." 


The maid drew back and looked up at him in amazement. "But, the 
hand-luggage to carry, and Mademoiselle to walk! The street is like 
glass!" 


McKann threw away his cigar and followed her. He stood silent by the door 
of the derelict, while the maid explained that she had found help. The 
driver had gone off somewhere to telephone for a car. Miss Ayrshire 
seemed not at all apprehensive; she had not doubted that a rescuer would 
be forthcoming. She moved deliberately; out of a whirl of skirts she 

thrust one fur-topped shoe--McKann saw the flash of the gold stocking 
above it--and alighted. 


"So kind of you! So fortunate for us!" she murmured. One hand she placed 
upon his sleeve, and in the other she carried an armful of roses that had 
been sent up to the concert stage. The petals showered upon the sooty, 
sleety pavement as she picked her way along. They would be lying there 
tomorrow morning, and the children in those houses would wonder if there 
had been a funeral. The maid followed with two leather bags. As soon as 
he had lifted Kitty into his cab she exclaimed: 


"My jewel-case! I have forgotten it. It is on the back seat, please. I am 
so careless!" 


He dashed back, ran his hand along the cushions, and discovered a small 
leather bag. When he returned he found the maid and the luggage bestowed 
on the front seat, and a place left for him on the back seat beside Kitty 


and her flowers. 


"Shall we be taking you far out of your way?" she asked sweetly. "I 
haven't an idea where the station is. I'm not even sure about the name. 
Céline thinks it is East Liberty, but I think it is West Liberty. An odd 
name, anyway. It is a Bohemian quarter, perhaps? A district where the law 
relaxes a trifle?" 


McKann replied grimly that he didn't think the name referred to that kind 
of liberty. 


"So much the better," sighed Kitty. "I am a Californian; that's the only 
part of America I know very well, and out there, when we called a place 
Liberty Hill or Liberty Hollow--well, we meant it. You will excuse me if 
I'm uncommunicative, won't you? I must not talk in this raw air. My 
throat is sensitive after a long program." She lay back in her corner and 
closed her eyes. 


When the cab rolled down the incline at East Liberty station, the New 
York express was whistling in. A porter opened the door. McKann sprang 
out, gave him a claim check and his Pullman ticket, and told him to get 
his bag at the check-stand and rush it on that train. 


Miss Ayrshire, having gathered up her flowers, put out her hand to take 
his arm. "Why, it's you!" she exclaimed, as she saw his face in the 

light. "What a coincidence!" She made no further move to alight, but sat 
smiling as if she had just seated herself in a drawing-room and were 
ready for talk and a cup of tea. 


McKann caught her arm. "You must hurry, Miss Ayrshire, if you mean to 
catch that train. It stops here only a moment. Can you run?" 


"Can I run!" she laughed. "Try me!" 


As they raced through the tunnel and up the inside stairway, McKann 
admitted that he had never before made a dash with feet so quick and sure 
stepping out beside him. The white-furred boots chased each other like 
lambs at play, the gold stockings flashed like the spokes of a bicycle 
wheel in the sun. They reached the door of Miss Ayrshire's state-room 
just as the train began to pull out. McKann was ashamed of the way he was 
panting, for Kitty's breathing was as soft and regular as when she was 
reclining on the back seat of his taxi. It had somehow run in his head 

that all these stage women were a poor lot physically--unsound, overfed 
creatures, like canaries that are kept in a cage and stuffed with 
song-restorer. He retreated to escape her thanks. "Good night! Pleasant 
journey! Pleasant dreams!" With a friendly nod in Kitty's direction he 
closed the door behind him. 


He was somewhat surprised to find his own bag, his Pullman ticket in the 


strap, on the seat just outside Kitty's door. But there was nothing 

strange about it. He had got the last section left on the train, No. 13, 

next the drawing-room. Every other berth in the car was made up. He was 
just starting to look for the porter when the door of the state-room 

opened and Kitty Ayrshire came out. She seated herself carelessly in the 
front seat beside his bag. 


"Please talk to me a little," she said coaxingly. "I'm always wakeful 

after I sing, and I have to hunt some one to talk to. Céline and I get so 
tired of each other. We can speak very low, and we shall not disturb any 
one." She crossed her feet and rested her elbow on his Gladstone. Though 
she still wore her gold slippers and stockings, she did not, he thanked 
Heaven, have on her concert gown, but a very demure black velvet with 
some sort of pearl trimming about the neck. "Wasn't it funny," she 
proceeded, "that it happened to be you who picked me up? I wanted a 
word with you, anyway." 


McKann smiled in a way that meant he wasn't being taken in. "Did you? We 
are not very old acquaintances." 


"No, perhaps not. But you disapproved tonight, and I thought I was 
singing very well. You are very critical in such matters?" 


He had been standing, but now he sat down. "My dear young lady, I am not 
critical at all. I know nothing about 'such matters." 


"And care less?" she said for him, "Well, then we know where we are, in 
so far as that is concerned. What did displease you? My gown, perhaps? It 
may seem a little outré_ here, but it's the sort of thing all the 

imaginative designers abroad are doing. You like the English sort of 
concert gown better?" 


"About gowns," said McKann, "I know even less than about music. If I 
looked uncomfortable, it was probably because I was uncomfortable. The 
seats were bad and the lights were annoying." 


Kitty looked up with solicitude. "I was sorry they sold those seats. I 
don't like to make people uncomfortable in any way. Did the lights give 
you a headache? They are very trying. They burn one's eyes out in the 
end, I believe." She paused and waved the porter away with a smile as 
he came toward them. Half-clad Pittsburghers were tramping up and down 
the aisle, casting sidelong glances at McKann and his companion. "How 
much better they look with all their clothes on," she murmured. Then, 
turning directly to McKann again: "I saw you were not well seated, but I 
felt something quite hostile and personal. You were displeased with me. 
Doubtless many people are, but I seldom get an opportunity to question 
them. It would be nice if you took the trouble to tell me why you were 
displeased." 


She spoke frankly, pleasantly, without a shadow of challenge or hauteur. 
She did not seem to be angling for compliments. McKann settled himself 
in his seat. He thought he would try her out. She had come for it, and he 
would let her have it. He found, however, that it was harder to formulate 
the grounds of his disapproval than he would have supposed. Now that he 
sat face to face with her, now that she was leaning against his bag, he 

had no wish to hurt her. 


"I'm a hard-headed business man," he said evasively, "and I don't much 
believe in any of you fluffy-ruffles people. I have a sort of natural 
distrust of them all, the men more than the women." 


She looked thoughtful. "Artists, you mean?" drawing her words slowly. 
"What is your business?" 


"Coal." 


"I don't feel any natural distrust of business men, and I know ever so 
many. I don't know any coal-men, but I think I could become very much 
interested in coal. Am I larger-minded than you?" 


McKann laughed. "I don't think you know when you are interested or when 
you are not. I don't believe you know what it feels like to be really 
interested. There is so much fake about your profession. It's an 

affectation on both sides. I know a great many of the people who went to 
hear you tonight, and I know that most of them neither know nor care 
anything about music. They imagine they do, because it's supposed to be 
the proper thing." 


Kitty sat upright and looked interested. She was certainly a lovely 
creature--the only one of her tribe he had ever seen that he would cross 
the street to see again. Those were remarkable eyes she had--curious, 
penetrating, restless, somewhat impudent, but not at all dulled by 
self-conceit. 


"But isn't that so in everything?" she cried. "How many of your clerks 
are honest because of a fine, individual sense of honour? They are 
honest because it is the accepted rule of good conduct in business. Do 
you know"--she looked at him squarely--"I thought you would have 
something quite definite to say to me; but this is funny-paper stuff, 
the sort of objection I'd expect from your office-boy." 


"Then you don't think it silly for a lot of people to get together and 
pretend to enjoy something they know nothing about?" 


"Of course I think it silly, but that's the way God made audiences. 
Don't people go to church in exactly the same way? If there were a 
spiritual-pressure test-machine at the door, I suspect not many of you 
would get to your pews." 


"How do you know I go to church?" 


She shrugged her shoulders. "Oh, people with these old, ready-made 
opinions usually go to church. But you can't evade me like that." She 
tapped the edge of his seat with the toe of her gold slipper. "You sat 
there all evening, glaring at me as if you could eat me alive. Now I give 
you a chance to state your objections, and you merely criticize my 
audience. What is it? Is it merely that you happen to dislike my 
personality? In that case, of course, I won't press you." 


"No," McKann frowned, "I perhaps dislike your professional personality. 
As I told you, I have a natural distrust of your variety." 


"Natural, I wonder?" Kitty murmured. "I don't see why you should 
naturally dislike singers any more than I naturally dislike coal-men. I 
don't classify people by their occupations. Doubtless I should find some 
coal-men repulsive, and you may find some singers so. But I have reason 
to believe that, at least, I'm one of the less repellent." 


"I don't doubt it," McKann laughed, "and you're a shrewd woman to boot. 
But you are, all of you, according to my standards, light people. You're 
brilliant, some of you, but you've no depth." 


Kitty seemed to assent, with a dive of her girlish head. "Well, it's a 

merit in some things to be heavy, and in others to be light. Some things 

are meant to go deep, and others to go high. Do you want all the women in 
the world to be profound?" 


"You are all," he went on steadily, watching her with indulgence, "fed on 
hectic emotions. You are pampered. You don't help to carry the burdens of 
the world. You are self-indulgent and appetent." 


"Yes, I am," she assented, with a candour which he did not expect. "Not 
all artists are, but Iam. Why not? If I could once get a convincing 
statement as to why I should not be self-indulgent, I might change my 
ways. As for the burdens of the world--" Kitty rested her chin on her 
clasped hands and looked thoughtful. "One should give pleasure to others. 
My dear sir, granting that the great majority of people can't enjoy 
anything very keenly, you'll admit that I give pleasure to many more 
people than you do. One should help others who are less fortunate; at 
present I am supporting just eight people, besides those I hire. There 

was never another family in California that had so many cripples and 
hard-luckers as that into which I had the honour to be born. The only 
ones who could take care of themselves were ruined by the San Francisco 
earthquake some time ago. One should make personal sacrifices. I do; I 
give money and time and effort to talented students. Oh, I give something 
much more than that! something that you probably have never given to any 
one. I give, to the really gifted ones, my wish, my desire, my light, 


if I have any; and that, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, is like giving one's blood! 
It's the kind of thing you prudent people never give. That is what was 

in the box of precious ointment." Kitty threw off her fervour with a 
slight gesture, as if it were a scarf, and leaned back, tucking her 

slipper up on the edge of his seat. "If you saw the houses I keep up," 
she sighed, "and the people I employ, and the motor-cars I run--And, 
after all, I've only this to do it with." She indicated her slender 

person, which Marshall could almost have broken in two with his bare 
hands. 


She was, he thought, very much like any other charming woman, except that 
she was more so. Her familiarity was natural and simple. She was at ease 
because she was not afraid of him or of herself, or of certain half-clad 
acquaintances of his who had been wandering up and down the car oftener 
than was necessary. Well, he was not afraid, either. 


Kitty put her arms over her head and sighed again, feeling the smooth 
part in her black hair. Her head was small--capable of great agitation, 
like a bird's; or of great resignation, like a nun's. "I can't see why I 
shouldn't be self-indulgent, when I indulge others. I can't understand 
your equivocal scheme of ethics. Now I can understand Count Tolstoy's, 
perfectly. I had a long talk with him once, about his book 'What is Art?! 
As nearly as I could get it, he believes that we are a race who can exist 
only by gratifying appetites; the appetites are evil, and the existence 
they carry on is evil. We were always sad, he says, without knowing why; 
even in the Stone Age. In some miraculous way a divine ideal was 
disclosed to us, directly at variance with our appetites. It gave us a 

new craving, which we could only satisfy by starving all the other 
hungers in us. Happiness lies in ceasing to be and to cause being, 
because the thing revealed to us is dearer than any existence our 
appetites can ever get for us. I can understand that. It's something one 
often feels in art. It is even the subject of the greatest of all operas, 
which, because I can never hope to sing it, I love more than all the 
others." Kitty pulled herself up. "Perhaps you agree with Tolstoy?" she 
added languidly. 


"No; I think he's a crank," said McKann, cheerfully. 
"What do you mean by a crank?" 
"T mean an extremist." 


Kitty laughed. "Weighty word! You'll always have a world full of people 
who keep to the golden mean. Why bother yourself about me and Tolstoy?" 


"I don't, except when you bother me." 


"Poor man! It's true this isn't your fault. Still, you did provoke it by 
glaring at me. Why did you go to the concert?" 


"I was dragged." 


"I might have known!" she chuckled, and shook her head. "No, you don't 
give me any good reasons. Your morality seems to me the compromise of 
cowardice, apologetic and sneaking. When righteousness becomes alive and 
burning, you hate it as much as you do beauty. You want a little of each 

in your life, perhaps--adulterated, sterilized, with the sting taken out. 

It's true enough they are both fearsome things when they get loose in the 
world; they don't, often." 


McKann hated tall talk. "My views on women," he said slowly, "are 
simple." 


"Doubtless," Kitty responded dryly, "but are they consistent? Do you 
apply them to your stenographers as well as to me? I take it for 

granted you have unmarried stenographers. Their position, economically, 
is the same as mine." 


McKann studied the toe of her shoe. "With a woman, everything comes back 
to one thing." His manner was judicial. 


She laughed indulgently. "So we are getting down to brass tacks, eh? I 
have beaten you in argument, and now you are leading trumps." 


She put her hands behind her head and her lips parted in a half-yawn. 
"Does everything come back to one thing? I wish I knew! It's more than 
likely that, under the same conditions, I should have been very like your 
stenographers--if they are good ones. Whatever I was, I would have been a 
good one. I think people are very much alike. You are more different than 
any one I have met for some time, but I know that there are a great many 
more at home like you. And even you--I believe there is a real creature 
down under these custom-made prejudices that save you the trouble of 
thinking. If you and I were shipwrecked on a desert island, I have no 
doubt that we would come to a simple and natural understanding. I'm 
neither a coward nor a shirk. You would find, if you had to undertake any 
enterprise of danger or difficulty with a woman, that there are several 
qualifications quite as important as the one to which you doubtless 

refer." 


McKann felt nervously for his watch-chain. "Of course," he brought out, 
"I am not laying down any generalizations--" His brows wrinkled. 


"Oh, aren't you?" murmured Kitty. "Then I totally misunderstood. But 
remember"--holding up a finger--"it is you, not I, who are afraid to 
pursue this subject further. Now, I'll tell you something." She leaned 
forward and clasped her slim, white hands about her velvet knee. "I am 
as much a victim of these ineradicable prejudices as you. Your 
stenographer seems to you a better sort. Well, she does to me. Just 


because her life is, presumably, greyer than mine, she seems better. My 
mind tells me that dulness, and a mediocre order of ability, and poverty, 
are not in themselves admirable things. Yet in my heart I always feel 

that the sales-women in shops and the working girls in factories are more 
meritorious than I. Many of them, with my opportunities, would be more 
selfish than I am. Some of them, with their own opportunities, are more 
selfish. Yet I make this sentimental genuflection before the nun and the 
charwoman. Tell me, haven't you any weakness? Isn't there any foolish 
natural thing that unbends you a trifle and makes you feel gay?" 


"I like to go fishing." 
"To see how many fish you can catch?" 


"No, I like the woods and the weather. I like to play a fish and work 
hard for him. I like the pussy-willows and the cold; and the sky, 
whether it's blue or grey--night coming on, every thing about it." 


He spoke devoutly, and Kitty watched him through half-closed eyes. "And 
you like to feel that there are light-minded girls like me, who only care 
about the inside of shops and theatres and hotels, eh? You amuse me, you 
and your fish! But I mustn't keep you any longer. Haven't I given you 
every opportunity to state your case against me? I thought you would have 
more to say for yourself. Do you know, I believe it's not a case you have 
at all, but a grudge. I believe you are envious; that you'd like to be a 
tenor, and a perfect lady-killer!" She rose, smiling, and paused with her 
hand on the door of her stateroom. "Anyhow, thank you for a pleasant 
evening. And, by the way, dream of me tonight, and not of either of those 
ladies who sat beside you. It does not matter much whom we live with in 
this world, but it matters a great deal whom we dream of." She noticed 
his bricky flush. "You are very naive, after all, but, oh, so cautious! 

You are naturally afraid of everything new, just as I naturally want to 

try everything: new people, new religions--new miseries, even. If only 
there were more new things--If only you were really new! I might learn 
something. I'm like the Queen of Sheba--I'm not above learning. But you, 
my friend, would be afraid to try a new shaving soap. It isn't 

gravitation that holds the world in place; it's the lazy, obese cowardice 

of the people on it. All the same"--taking his hand and smiling 
encouragingly--"I'm going to haunt you a little. Adios!_" 


When Kitty entered her state-room, Céline, in her dressing-gown, was 
nodding by the window. 


"Mademoiselle found the fat gentleman interesting?" she asked. "It is 
nearly one." 


"Negatively interesting. His kind always say the same thing. If I could 
find one really intelligent man who held his views, I should adopt them." 


"Monsieur did not look like an original," murmured Céline, as she began 
to take down her lady's hair. 


** * ** * ** 


McKann slept heavily, as usual, and the porter had to shake him in 

the morning. He sat up in his berth, and, after composing his hair with 

his fingers, began to hunt about for his clothes. As he put up the 
window-blind some bright object in the little hammock over his bed caught 
the sunlight and glittered. He stared and picked up a delicately turned 

gold slipper. 


"Minx! hussy!" he ejaculated. "All that tall talk--! Probably got it from 
some man who hangs about; learned it off like a parrot. Did she poke this 
in here herself last night, or did she send that sneak-faced Frenchwoman? 
I like her nerve!" He wondered whether he might have been breathing 
audibly when the intruder thrust her head between his curtains. He was 
conscious that he did not look a Prince Charming in his sleep. He dressed 
as fast as he could, and, when he was ready to go to the wash-room, 
glared at the slipper. If the porter should start to make up his berth in 

his absence--He caught the slipper, wrapped it in his pajama jacket, and 
thrust it into his bag. He escaped from the train without seeing his 
tormentor again. 


Later McKann threw the slipper into the waste-basket in his room at the 
Knickerbocker, but the chambermaid, seeing that it was new and mateless, 
thought there must be a mistake, and placed it in his clothes-closet. He 

found it there when he returned from the theatre that evening. 

Considerably mellowed by food and drink and cheerful company, he took the 
slipper in his hand and decided to keep it as a reminder that absurd 

things could happen to people of the most clocklike deportment. When he 
got back to Pittsburgh, he stuck it in a lock-box in his vault, safe from 

prying clerks. 


* * * * * 


McKann has been ill for five years now, poor fellow! He still goes to the 
office, because it is the only place that interests him, but his partners 

do most of the work, and his clerks find him sadly changed--"morbid," 

they call his state of mind. He has had the pine-trees in his yard cut 

down because they remind him of cemeteries. On Sundays or holidays, when 
the office is empty, and he takes his will or his insurance-policies 

out of his lock-box, he often puts the tarnished gold slipper on his 

desk and looks at it. Somehow it suggests life to his tired mind, as his 
pine-trees suggested death--life and youth. When he drops over some day, 
his executors will be puzzled by the slipper. 


As for Kitty Ayrshire, she has played so many jokes, practical and 
impractical, since then, that she has long ago forgotten the night when 


she threw away a slipper to be a thorn in the side of a just man. 
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